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Editorial Comment 


-TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THOMAS JESSE JONES AND THE 
PHELPS-STOKES FUND 


(D. O. W. 


The Testimonial given to Dr. 


Thomas Jesse Jones, Educational Di- 
rector of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, in 
celebration of his twenty-fifth year in 
that position, was an event of no little 
significance in American educational 
circles. The Phelps-Stokes Fund, with 


Doctor Jones as its educational direc- 
tor, during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, has rendered a most valuable and 
unique service in America, Africa, and 
the Near East in bringing about a 
saner conception of education and in 
improving race relationships. 

A most valuable and significant 
piece of educational literature is the 
bound volume of testimonial letters 
written to and about Doctor Jones, 
contributed by his friends and admirers 
throughout the world. It might be more 
accurate to say that these letters are 
not basically a tribute to Dr. Jones or 
even to the Phelps-Stokes Fund. They 
are rather an authoritative approval, 
first, of the principle and method of 
cooperation and, second, of services 
rendered by a very significant group of 
personalities and organizations de- 
voted to education for life and to the 
welfare of all people without regard to 


HoiMEs) 


race, color, nationality, creed or pre- 
vious condition. A perusal of this vol- 
ume is most convincing evidence of the 
deep impression that Doctor Jones has 
made upon the history of his times, 
particularly in the educational field. 

From his first introduction to social 
work in New York City, through his 
experience as a teacher at Hampton, 
as an investigator for the United States 
Bureau of Education, and as Edu- 
cational Director of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, the life of Doctor Jones, as in- 
dicated by these letters, has evolved 
into constantly widening areas of life 
and influence, affecting Negro educa- 
tion in America and Africa and the 
education of disadvantaged peoples in 
the Near East. He has met the prob- 
lems involved face to face, has inter- 
preted them with catholicity of spirit, 
and has come to grips with them with 
his intellect as his main weapon, tem- 
pered by constant good will and abid- 
ing sympathy. 

As one reads the testimony expressed 
by this collection of letters from per- 
sons representing diverse occupations, 
different points of view, and varied in- 
terests, he cannot but be impressed 
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with the fact that the life of Doctor 
Jones has been useful, influential, and 
successful in the highest meaning of 
these terms. For these letters are not 
characterized by fulsome praise of the 
superficial complimentary sort but by 
expressions of the mature judgments 
of competent observers on the basis of 
the facts as they know them. They 
come from those with whom he worked, 
from those for whom he worked, and 
from those who, from a detached view- 
point, could pass judgment upon how 
he worked. 

While the interest of Doctor Jones 
has been widespread, it seems fair to 
say that his greatest service has been 
in the area of Negro education in 
America. Yet, strangely enough, it is 
in this area that his work has been 
most misunderstood and most fre- 
quently criticized unfavorably. Indeed, 
for a considerable period, on account of 
his published utterances concerning the 
condition of Negro education, he re- 
ceived criticism amounting almost to 
vituperation. 

This twenty-fifth anniversary is far 
enough away from the events that led 
to these criticisms for us to appraise 
the facts with the advantage of per- 
spective and the mellowing effect of 
time. It must be remembered that dur- 
ing 1915 and 1916 Doctor Jones di- 
rected an epoch-making survey of Ne- 
gro education with the support of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, which was pub- 
lished in two volumes under the im- 
print of the United States Bureau of 
Education as Bulletin Number 38, 
1916, with the title, “Negro Educa- 
tion.” Many of his findings were un- 
complimentary, the facts as he found 
them being stated clearly and with 
no attempt to conceal the faults and 
exto] the virtues of the institutions 


included in the survey. This was in 
marked contrast to the effusively com- 
plimentary things that the Negro 
had been hearing about his achieve- 
ments in education during the pre- 
ceding thirty years or so. When it 
is remembered that such compliments 
had often been based upon dual stand- 
ards, either expressed or implied, it is 
easy to see the service rendered by 
Doctor Jones by calling a spade, a 
spade. If a school was claiming to be 
what it was not and collecting funds 
on the basis of its claims, this survey 
exposed the fraud. Figures showing 
that certain “colleges” contained half- 
a-dozen college students and two- or 
three-hundred students of sub-collegi- 
ate grade were given to the public to 
the consternation and sometimes to the 
embarrassment of certain institutions. 

It was the first time that cold, un- 
emotional, scientific procedure had 
been applied to a field where a just 
sympathy and a much-needed and 
greatly-appreciated missionary zeal 
often obscured faults and weaknesses, 
unconsciously perhaps, but none the 
less effectively. Doctor Jones’ method 
of investigating and reporting was 
shocking to many and condemned by 
some as being out of place in an area 
where every forward step had been 
made through suffering and sacrifice. 
Such rough-shod walking over cher- 
ished illusions was condemned occa- 
sionally as improper for, was he not 
on holy ground? 

Not the least of the charges made 
against Doctor Jones was his frequent 
recommendations that the educational 
efforts made in schools for Negroes 
should be more realistic than they had 
been in the past. Since the publication 
was issued toward the end of the pro- 
tracted conflict between higher educa- 
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tion and manual training, which oc- 
cupied the attention of the Negro in- 
tellectuals well into the 20th century, 
it was but natural that the advocates 
of higher education should see in Doc- 
tor Jones an ally of those forces which 
they thought were advocating one kind 
of education for the Negro and another 
for the white man. 

These Anniversary letters emphati- 
cally confirm the conviction that Doc- 
tor Jones’ recommendations for Negro 
education were not based on the policy 
of segregation in curriculum content or 
objectives. The following two excerpts 
show clearly that Doctor Jones has an 
educational philosophy based on life 
and especially on community condi- 
tions applicable to all people: 


Henry Roe Cloud, Supervisor of Indian Edu- 
cation at Large, United States Department 
of the Interior, Wichita, Kansas, September 
26, 1937: 

It gives me pleasure to say a word ro- 
garding Dr. Jones. In the days when formal 
education reigned supreme Dr. Jones pio- 
neered for a radical shift from a curriculum- 
centered procedure in education to making 
all educational endeavor focus on the stu- 
dent and the student in his relation to com- 
munity needs. With the keenest of insight 
he encompassed race relationships with his 
principle of education making for “com- 
munity consciousness.” Few realized the 
statesmanship his educational pronounce- 
ments revealed. Dr. Jones is a realist. How 
much he revels in theory I do not know, but 
if I judge him rightly, he is one of the out- 
standing men who ushered in the principles 
underlying Progressive Education. I do not 
mean to say that Dr. Jones would approve 
of all the practices now going on in the name 
of Progressive Education. 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., The Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, New 
York, October 6, 1937: 

One field in which Dr. Jones’ contribution 
has never been fully appreciated is that of 
general educational philosophy. We have 
tended to think of him as a specialist in edu- 


cation of native races and minority groups, 
as indeed he is, but the principles he has 
stood for are desperately needed in education 
everywhere. Whatever value the Committee 
on Social Studies of the National Education 
Association has proved to have had is due 
directly to Dr. Jones and his insistence as 
chairman upon certain fundamentals of com- 
munity life. Much of the difficulty in present 
education is due to our failure to develop 
our educational programs with a realistic 
sense of simple human needs as embodied 
in “the four essentials” that Dr. Jones has 
done so much to make known. Unfortunately 
these fundamentals have been too much 
restricted to special types of racial and rural 
education when they really belong to edu- 
cation everywhere. There are some indica- 
tions that leaders in education are at last 
beginning to understand the significance of 
the foundation principles Dr. Jones has 
worked for so steadfastly these many years. 


In spite of all criticism, however, 
nothing could have provided a greater 
stimulus for those in charge of Negro 
education than the revelations and 
recommendations of this report. For 
it produced a critical attitude which 
led to rapid improvement for more 
adequate support from the responsible 
bodies promoting education among Ne- 
groes. The survey marked the begin- 
ning of an epoch in Negro education in 
America which can easily be distin- 
guished from the period that, pre- 
ceded it. 

It should be said here also that not 
only was the survey a salutary in- 
fluence upon the whole field of Negro 
education, but it was one of the best- 
conducted and best-reported surveys in 
education that had been made up to 
that time. It can easily be believed 
that many of the elaborate studies 
made since 1916, in all fields of edu- 
cation, may have had Doctor Jones’ 
pioneer work as a model in form and in 
content. 

The following additional excerpts, 
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taken at random from the collection of 
letters which make up the memorial 
volume presented to Doctor Jones, 
present clearly a cross-section of the 
present-day attitude toward his work 
in Negro education and race relation- 
ships, and particularly the consensus 


of opinion with reference to the survey 
referred to: 


Charles S. Johnson, Department of Social 
Science, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, September 28, 1937: 

The present advanced stage of develop- 
ment of American Negro education I at- 
tribute, in all soberness and candor, to the 
stern devotion of a few leaders in American 
education who have broken the path for this 
advance. Undoubtedly, one of the most im- 
portant contributions in this development 
was your epoch-making study of Negro in- 
stitutions in 1916, and your incisive proposals 
for improvement. In my experience with 
such sweeping appraisals of values and stand- 
ards in institutions, none has equalled, in 
effectiveness and timeliness, this brisk and 
consummate re-evaluation and reconstruc- 
tion of standards in Negro education. It 
marked the beginning of a new era, dis- 
crediting the double cultural standard in 
both education and social life, and pointed 
the way to new dreams through the bitter 
remnants of a sluggish past. I speak only of 
what I know and can value sincerely. 


W. T. B. Wiiliams, Field Agent of the 
Southern Education Foundation, Inc., Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama, September 21, 
1937: 

I take pleasure in writing you relative 
to Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones and his work 
in Negro education. I was associated with 
Dr. Jones at Hampton Institute in his pre- 
liminary experience in Negro education. For 
a number of years we frequently exchanged 
our observations of Negro schools and school 
people. In this way I had, from the very 
beginning of his work in Negro education, an 
excellent opportunity to get a fairly definite 
idea of his attitude, plans and purposes. And 
when he began his study of Negro schools 
for the U. S. Department of Education and 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, I had the privilege 


of introducing him to a number of Negro 
school men. I was accordingly better pre- 
pared than most colored men to appreciate 
Dr. Jones’ incisive, constructive criticism 
of Negro schools and his suggestions too in 
directing their work, in the main, toward the 
immediate, practica] needs of their students, 
Time has shown that Dr. Jones’ ideas were 
fundamentally wise and right and they have 
come to be generally accepted. His survey 
has served as a standard guide in the de- 
velopment of Negro schools in America. 


David D. Jones, President of Bennett College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, September 6, 
1937: 

One cannot help but think of the fact 
that the consciousness of the need for a 
program of Negro Education goes back to 
your memorable survey of some years ago. 
Perhaps it is not an exaggeration to say that 
few men in this generation have done more 
to serve the cause of having educators among 
Negroes face their situations realistically 
than you have done. 


Eugene K. Jones, Executive Secretary of the 
National Urban League, New York City, 
August 2, 1937: 

Speaking in terms of the educational work 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund under your di- 
rection, one can only marvel at the changes 
that have taken place during this brief 
period in the field of Negro education toward 
which you have directed so large a part of 
your energies. Secondary and higher schools 
of learning improved and standardized, edu- 
cational leaders developed and encouraged, 
interracial relations in this field adjusted and 
improved far beyond the most sanguine 
hopes of those most concerned—these are 
some of the results of your persistent, earn- 
est, confident effort. 


Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, Principal of the 
National Training School for Women and 
Girls, Washington, D.C., October 13, 1937: 


All persons who are interested in educa- 
tion for life, owe you an everlasting debt 
of gratitude for the very thorough study, 
report and recommendations on 


A Study of the Private and High Schools for 
Negroes (Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin 1916, Nos 38 and 39, 
Negro Education, Volumes 1 and 2) 

That report did more to set Negro edu- 
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cators to work applying their teachings to 
needs and conditions on their own campuses 
than any appeal that has ever been made 
by any educator or public servant. In fact 
it actually began the renaissance in Negro 
education. It provoked the kind of comment, 
resentment, appreciation and challenge that 
aroused thousands to action. They have not 
stopped work on some of the most vital 
problems to which you directed attention, 
since. 


Harry W. Chase, Chancellor, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, October 18, 1937: 

I am indeed happy to join with your host 
of friends and associates in extending to you 
hearty congratulations and good wishes on 
the expiration of your twenty-fifth -year of 
service as Educational Director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

I do not know of any man whose service 
in the field of race relations has been greater 
than yours. You have gone forward in a 
difficult task not only with courage and in- 
telligence but with a fine spiritual sense 
which has brought you the admiration of all 
who know you. 


John LaFarge, Associate Editor: America, 
New York, October 11, 1937: 

Dr. Jones is precisely what he has elected 
to be: a civilizer. The world is full of people 
who would like to be civilizers, or at least 
to be called such. The hollowness of their 
claim is proportionate with the sterility of 
what they conceive as civilization. But the 
championship title fell to Thomas Jesse 
Jones. 

When I first became aware of the vast 
scope of his work and of its practical im- 
portance for educational burden-bearers, was 
some twenty years ago. In the heart of an 
underprivileged rural community, surrounded 
by types of problems that he has spent his 
life in studying and remedying, I pored over 
the educational reports he had worked out 
for the United States Bureau of Education. 
No dime novel or detective story was read 
with more suspense. I realized then that an 
effort had been made to bridge the fearful 
gap that exists between the glittering super- 
structure of our modern Western urban cul- 
ture, and the needs for civilization of humble 
and isolated groups, to whom the kiss of 


modern material culture may be the kiss of 


death. 


N. C. Newbold, Director of Negro Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, September 30, 1937: 

Among the most useful accomplishments 
of the twenty-five years is, in my judgment, 
the monumental study you made of Negro 
schools in the South at the beginning of 
your period of work in this field. That study 
evidently “set the sail” for much of the im- 
provement that has been made in the edu- 
cation of Negroes in this country since 1916. 
It proved to be a starting point, a foundation 
upon which we have all tried to build a wise, 
useful program of education. The influence 
of this study is still felt in every phase of 
our Southern educational program. 


Fred R. Moore, Editor, The New York Age, 
New York City, September 11, 1937: 

Afterward you became a citizen of this 
great city. As mutual friends of the late Dr. 
Booker T. Washington, you and I always 
talked freely. You were intensely interested 
in my race along all proper lines. You gave 
honest criticisms to many of the educational 
policies and entered unselfishly in helping to 
bring about a standardized educational pro- 
gram that has meant much not only to 
Negroes but to educators generally. 

You have stood the acid test of sincerity. 
You became an authority at home and 
abroad. You have never abused the confi- 
dence reposed in you and I count you as a 
valued friend of the oppressed. 


George E. Haynes, Director, Department of 
Race Relations, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, New York, 
October 8, 1937: 

I clearly remember when we first met at 
Hampton Institute years ago when I was 
deeply impressed by your enthuisiasm and 
clear thinking. During the succeeding years 
I have followed with satisfaction your studies 
in the field of higher education, your work 
with Negro colleges, your service for better 
colonial policies and improvement of govern- 
mental attitudes toward Natives and their 
welfare in South and East Africa. It hap- 
pened that I followed your trail in some 
parts of that Continent years afterward and 
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saw at first-hand some of the far-reaching 
effects of your work. 


W. D. Weatherford, President, Blue Ridge 
College, Inc., Black Mountain, North Caro- 
lina, August 20, 1937: 

Your early study of the Educational situa- 
tion of the Negro College, together with your 
remarkable service in connection with the 
Bureau of Statistics, brought to light a flood 
of facts which have a determining influence 
on the course of Race Relations. I have also 
felt that your sane and balanced judgment, 
together with your keen insight into racial 
problems has been an untold blessing to both 
the Negro and the white man in the South, 
and indeed in the Nation. 


Kelly Miller, Dean Emeritus, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., April 14, 1938: 

I have known Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones 
during the past thirty-five years and deeply 
appreciated his work in the field of Negro 
education and uplift. I believe that he is a 
worthy disciple of the late Dr. H. B. Frissell 
of Hampton Institute, and has caught the 
full measure of his spirit. In an appreciation 
which I wrote at the time of his death, I 
stated that Dr. Frissell was the only white 
man of my acquaintance to whom I would 
be willing to trust the interest of the Negro 
in a company where no member of the race 
was present. I now feel justified in placing 
Dr. Jones in that category. I can pay no 
higher tribute than this to his genuineness 
and sincerity. 

I have admired Dr. Jones for the attach- 


* * 


* 


ment of his devotion to the welfare of the 
Negro race, which engaged his consecrated 
energies of a lifetime. I recall his sanity and 
aplomb amidst the futile controversy over 
the relative claims of industrial and higher 
education which raged throughout the sphere 
of Negro philanthropy a quarter of a century 
ago. His sanity and poise make his service 
in his chosen field invaluable. 


Finally, attention should be called 
to the fact that the confidence in Doc- 
tor Jones’ judgment and fairness is 
indicated by his retention, through 
long terms of service, on the Trustee 
Boards of Fisk University, Hampton 
Institute, Lincoln University, and 
Howard University. This should be 
conclusive evidence of his good will, 
sanity, and value in a very difficult and 
delicate field. He needs no apologist, 
for his work speaks for itself. It has 
seemed fitting, however, at the close of 
his twenty-five years of service with 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, that this ap- 
preciation should be published by one 
who has followed with great interest 
the development of Negro education 
during the past forty years and who 
has taken a small part in some of the 
movements that have occurred during 
that period. 


* * 


WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND COST OF LIVING 
(Cuas. H. THompson) 


In all of the “Southern” states, with 
a few exceptions, Negro public school 
teachers are paid lower salaries than 
white teachers in the same school sys- 
tems; and this, despite the fact that 
the Negro teachers may have the same 
or higher qualifications and carry a 
heavier teaching load. Numerous rea- 
sons have been given by school officials 
purporting to explain this phenomenon. 
These reasons, which would be more 


properly designated rationalizations, 
range all of the way from “expediency 
and public sentiment” to the assertion 
that it costs the white teacher more to 
live than it does the Negro teacher. 


PUBLISHED STUDIES 


The writer has been able to find only 
two published studies on the question 
of relative cost of living and salaries 
of white and Negro teachers. The first 
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was made by Bachman (1930) inci- 
dent to a survey of the public schools 
of Nashville, Tennessee. Bachman 
found in the case of single teachers who 
boarded or lived at home: (1) that the 
Negro teachers of this class received 
79 per cent as much salary as the white 
teachers but they expended 91 per cent 
as much for living costs; (2) that 
Negro teachers expended 43 per cent 
of their salaries for room and board 
while the white teachers expended 37 
per cent. In the case of teachers main- 
taining families, it was found that the 
Negro teachers expended 84 per cent 
of their income for living costs and the 
white teachers 97 per cent as much. 
(Two factors should be noted in this 
connection. The white homes had more 
dependents; and more members of the 
Negro’s family contributed to the 
family upkeep thereby reducing the 
strain on the Negro teacher’s income 
in this class.) 

The second investigation by Cooke? 
reports a study of the salaries and cost 
of living of 1,719 white and 1,048 Ne- 
gro teachers in 32 systems of 11 South- 
ern states. He found: (1) that the cost 
of living of the white teacher was 48 
per cent of her salary and that of the 
Negro teacher was 64 per cent of her 
salary; (2) that the Negro teacher re- 
ceived an average salary only 57 per 
cent as much as the white, while the 
actual cost of living of the Negro 
teacher was 76 per cent as much as that 
of the white; (3) and, most significant, 
that the more nearly the salary of the 
Negro teacher approximated that of 
the white, the more nearly the cost of 





* Frank Bachman, Public Schools of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Nashville: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1931. passim. 

*Dennis Cooke, “Adequacy of Teachers’ 
Salaries,” Peabody Journal of Education, 11: 
145-53, Ja 1934. 


living of the Negro teacher approxi- 
mated that of the white, thus indicat- 
ing that cost of living is quite definitely 
a function of income. 

A third study, unpublished and non- 
comparative in nature, should be men- 
tioned in this connection.’ Mrs. Phoebe 
E. Bassette obtained from summer 
school students at Hampton Institute 
and Virginia Union University, in Vir- 
ginia, reports on cost of living of Negro 
rural elementary teachers. She found 
that the median salary was $398.08, 
and that total expenses were $623.66; 
thus indicating that the typical Negro 
teacher in these two groups has to aug- 
ment her salary considerably to make 
ends meet. 

It is unfortunate that comparable 
data from white groups were not col- 
lected. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Negro teacher receives 
less than two-thirds as much as the 
white teacher in Virginia. 


Tue MARYLAND STUDY 


During the summer of 1936, the 
writer had an opportunity, in connec- 
tion with the Projects in University 
Research, to secure some data on the 
salaries and cost of living of white and 
Negro teachers in Maryland, exclusive 
of Baltimore City.* Through the med- 
ium of a questionnaire administered in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education, data were secured relative 
to: (1) Salary and total income of 
teachers for the year September 1, 
1934 to August 31, 1935; and (2) ex- 


> Phoebe E. Bassette, “A Study of the Eco- 
nomic Condition of Negro Teachers in the 
Rural Elementary Schools of Virginia.” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Hampton: Hamp- 
ton Institute, 1936. 

‘Lucille Orr, “The Relationship Between 
Cost of Living and White and Negro Teach- 
ers’ Salaries.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Washington: Howard University, 1938. 
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penditures for the same period broken 
down into detailed items for food, 
clothing, shelter, professional prepara- 
tion, transportation, and the like. This 
study involved 480 white and 135 Ne- 
gro teachers. 

Salary and Income.—1. The aver- 
age salary of the white teachers was 
$1,234.91; of the Negro teachers, 
$656.29 or 53 per cent as much as the 
white teachers. 

2. The total income of the white 
teachers from all sources is $1,310.77; 
of Negro teachers, $715.39 or 55 per 
cent as much as the white teachers. 

3. The percentage of white and Ne- 
gro teachers who supplemented their 
salary by various means is indicated 
by the following facts: 


Per cent of Teachers 


Sources White Negro 
Earnings 17% 29% 
Contributions from 

Relatives 19 35 
Business Investment 18 12 
Borrowed 20 37 
Withdrawals from savings 11 11 
Sale of property 14 2 
Gifts and inheritance 8 11 


It should be observed that almost 
twice as many Negro teachers sup- 
plemented their salaries by earnings 
other than teaching, by borrowing, and 
by contributions from relatives. 

Cost of Living—1. The average ex- 
penditure of white teachers was 
$975.54 or 79 per cent of their average 
salary and 74 per cent of their average 
total income; for Negro teachers, 
$608.44 or 93 per cent of their average 
salary and 85 per cent of their aver- 
age total income. 

2. The distribution of expenses for 
Negro teachers was proportionally the 
same as for white teachers. For ex- 
ample, 56 per cent of the Negro teach- 
ers’ expenditures were for food and 


shelter as compared with 53 per cent 
for white teachers; 15 per cent of the 
Negro teachers’ expenditures were for 
clothes as compared with 17 per cent 
for white teachers. On certain items 
such as debts Negro teachers expended 
ten times as much of their incomes as 
did white teachers. 

3. Although the Negro teacher’s sal- 
ary was only 53 per cent of the white 
teacher’s salary, her cost of living was 
62 per cent. 

4. The more closely the Negro 
teacher’s income approximated that of 
the white, the more closely the Negro 
teacher’s cost of living approached that 
of the white; again, suggesting the fact 
that teachers tend to live on what they 
get. 


THE CONSUMER PURCHASES STUDY 


While not directly concerned with 
the question of cost of living of teach- 
ers per se, a current WPA study, being 
made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor 
and the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
conjunction with the National Re- 
sources Committee, nevertheless has 
important implications relative to the 
problem of teachers’ salaries and cost 
of living. 

The above two Bureaus for the past 
year or more have been investigating 
the incomes and expenditures of a little 
over 200,000 families in 32 cities and 
more than 280,000 families in small 
towns, villages and farm communities 
throughout the country. In five of the 
cities, 33 small towns and villages, and 
farm communities in four Southern 
states, data were collected on native 
white and Negro families separately. 

Although the study is still in prog- 
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ress, yet some preliminary data have 
been released’ which the writer has 
analyzed and summarized in part be- 
low. 

Table I presents the ratio of total 
expenditure to total money income for 
white and Negro non-relief families in 
the same income groups ($500 to 
$2250) in Atlanta, Ga., Mobile, Ala. 
and Columbia, S.C., Columbus, Ohio; 
New York City; and 33 villages in 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina; for the year 
1935-36. The percentage figure in each 
column under the captions of “white” 
and “Negro” indicates the ratio of ex- 
penditure to income (using income as 
the base, of course) for white and Ne- 
gro families in the same income groups. 
The figures under the caption “Differ- 
ence” indicates the difference in the 
ratio of expenditure to income in white 
families as compared with Negro fami- 
lies in the same income group. 

Analysis of the data in Table I re- 
veals among other things the following 
facts: 

1. In every instance with two ex- 
ceptions the expenditure ratios for 
white families are a little higher than 
those for Negro families in the same 
income group and locality. 

2. Discounting the two exceptions 
where the ratio of Negro families is 
higher, in only 13 out of 31 instances 

5See releases on the Study of Consumer 
Purchases by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics; particularly: “Tabular Summary: 
Current Expenses, Surplus and Deficit Ac- 
cording to Family Income Class in 32 Cities 
—Non-Relief Families Including Husband 
and Wife, both Native Born,” Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, July 15, 1988; “How White 
Families in 33 Southeastern Villages Spend 
Their Incomes,” and “How Village Negro 
Families of the Southeast Spend Their In- 


comes,” Bureau of Home Economics, June 
3 and 12, 1938. 


TABLE I.—Ratio or ExpENDITURE TO MoneEy INCOME FOR WHITE AND NEGRO Non-RELIEF FAMILIES IN THE SAME INCOME GROUPS IN 
ATLANTA, MOBILE AND CoLumMBIA, CotumBus, New York City, AND 33 VILLAGES IN THE SOUTHEAST 
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represents the extent to which the white ratio exceeds the Negro. 


* Unless otherwise noted the difference 


** Negro ratio exceeds the white. 
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do white families spend in excess of 
10 per cent more of their incomes for 
living costs than do comparable Negro 
families. In fact, the median difference 
between the expenditure ratios in white 
and Negro families is 9.8; that is to 
say, the average white family in the 
same income group spends approxi- 
mately 9.8 per cent more of its income 
for living expenses than the average 
Negro family. 

3. There appears to be just as much 
difference between the expenditure 
ratios of white and Negro families in 
large Southern cities (Atlanta) and 
small Southern cities (Columbia and 
Mobile) and villages (33 villages) as 
there is between white and Negro fami- 
lies in Southern cities (Atlanta) and 
Northern cities (Columbus, Ohio). 
Likewise, there appears to be just as 
much difference in the ratios of South- 
ern white families in large cities, small 
cities, and villages (compare Atlanta, 
Columbia and Mobile, and 33 villages) 
as there is between the ratios of South- 
ern white families (Atlanta) and of 
Northern white families (Columbus, 
Ohio). Size of locality has as much in- 
fluence on expenditure ratios as re- 
gion—seemingly more. 

Fortunately, the Bureaus have made 
a partial analysis of expenditures in 
terms of some 15 or 16 items, making it 
possible to compare expenditures of 
white and Negro families by items. 

The most striking difference between 
the expenditure ratios for various cost- 
of-living items for white and Negro 
families in the same income groups is 
in the expenditure for “food.” With one 
exception, white families in all income 
groups spend a larger proportion of 
their income for food than do Negro 
families in the same income groups. 
Either white families eat more food, or 


more expensive food, or both. More- 
over, the larger proportion spent for 
food by white families almost accounts 
for the difference in the proportion of 
total living costs of white and Negro 
families. While the median difference 
in the general expenditure ratios is 9.4 
per cent, the median difference in ex- 
penditure for “food” is 6.8 per cent. If 
we combine expenditure for “food” and 
“house operation,’”® the (median) dif- 
ference becomes 8.4 per cent—practi- 
cally accounting for the general differ- 
ence between the two groups. 

Comparison of the groups on other 
items of expenditure reveals that they 
run about the same for both.” Negro 
families in general spend a little more 
for (a) clothing, (b) insurance, (c) 
personal care, (d) medical care, (e) 
transportation (other than by auto- 
mobile), (f) reading (newspapers, 
magazines, etc.), (g) education, and 
(h) gifts and direct taxes (charitable 
contributions, etc.). White families 
spend a little more for (a) housing, 
(b) household equipment, (c) automo- 
bile purchase and operation ( for pleas- 
ure only), and (d) recreation. Negro 
families spend more for “tobacco” in 
the lower brackets ($500 to $1000); 
and white families, considerably more 
in the higher income brackets ($1250 
to $2250). 

While the facts here presented are 


based upon comparisons of families in \ 


the same income groups rather than in 
the same occupation groups, neverthe- 
less they are sufficiently valid to war- 
rant the following conclusions: 

First, there is little difference in the 


* “House Operation” logically should be in- 
cluded here because it has such a close re- 
lationship to “food,” involving as it does 
cost of preparation and service of food by 
cooks, maids, etc. 

™This generalization is based upon data 
from the four city groups only. 
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living costs of white and Negro fami- 
lies in the same income groups (be- 
tween $500 and $2250). 

Second, while the living costs of 
white families are consistently a little 
higher than those for Negro families 
in the same income groups, yet the dif- 
ference on the average (median) is 
less than 10 per cent (9.4%) and is due 
primarily to difference in expenditure 
for “food,” which is as much a function 
of choice as of necessity—or more so. 

Third, in view of the heated and 
sometimes acrimonious discussion dur- 
ing the late NRA code hearings.and in 
view of the anticipated administration 
of the recent wages and hours law, it 
is pertinent to observe that there is 
more justification for a size-of-com- 
munity differential than there is for 
either a racial or regional differential, 
and little justification for any at all— 
certainly by no means as great as has 
been mentioned in debates on the sub- 
ject. 

Fourth, the implications of this 
study relative to the question of teach- 
ers’ salaries and cost of living are ob- 
vious. If Negro families in general 
spend only a little less to live than 
white families in the same income 
groups, cost of living of teachers would 
be expected to follow the same trend. 


WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Table II gives the average salaries 
of white and Negro supervisors, princi- 
pals and teachers, for 1935-36, in 16 
states where separate schools are re- 
quired by law. In all of these states, 
except three, Negro teachers receive a 
much lower salary than white teachers; 
and the average salary of Negro teach- 
ers in general is only 49.3 per cent of 
that of the white teachers. Obviously, 
some of this differential is due to dif- 


ferences in training, since the average 
Negro teacher has only about 80 per 
cent as much training as the average 
white teacher. But even after allow- 
ance is made for differences in train- 
ing the white teacher still receives 30 
per cent more salary. Why? 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE SALARIES OF WHITE AND NEGRO 
SupPERVISORS, PRINCIPALS, AND TEACHERS 
IN 16 Srarss, 1935-1936* 




















Per Cent 
State Salary Negro 

Salary Is 

White Negro |of White 

Alabama $ 709 |$ 328 46.3% 
~Arkansas 550 316 57.5 

Delaware 1,538 |1,664**| 108.2** 
Dist. of Col. 2,376 |2,376 100.0 
Florida 1,030 493 47.9 
Georgia 709 282 39.8 
Kentucky 802 | 607 75.7 
Louisiana 931 403 43.3 
Maryland 1,515 |1,187 78.3 
Mississippi 783 | 247 31.5 

Missouri 1,031 |1,332**} 129.2** 
North Carolina 811 543 67.0 
Oklahoma 790 | 705 89.2 
South Carolina 825 302 36.6 
Texas 991 604 60.9 
Virginia 901 520 57.7 

Average $1,033 509 49.3% 








* Adapted from: David T. Blose, ‘‘Average Salary 
of Teachers, Supervisors, and Principals,’ School Life, 
23:25, Mr 1938. : : 

** Negro teachers have a higher average salary in 
Delaware and Missouri because the majority of Negro 
teachers are in the cities in these states. 


It is clear from the facts presented 
from various studies that no such dif- 
ferential as appears here is justified 
in terms of cost of living; in fact, it 
does not appear from the data of the 
“Consumer Purchases Study” that any 
differential due to cost of living is 
justified at all. If cost of living is to be 
considered as a factor in determining 
teachers’ salaries, it ought to be based 
upon fact rather than upon the fiction 
or rationalization that has too long 
been perpetuated to “explain” discrim- 
inatory salary scales. 





Training Negroes for Occupational 
Opportunities 
ROBERT C. WEAVER 


INTRODUCTION 


The recent depression has concen- 
trated attention of all thoughtful per- 
sons upon the problem of occupational 
opportunities. The fact that so large 
a percentage of our working popula- 
tion has not been able to find gainful 
employment during the last seven or 
eight years is being received with 
alarm. There are two features of this 
problem: one is the inability of our 
economic organization to absorb all 
workers who are capable and ready 
to work; the other is the problem of 
the individual worker who faces a 
limited market for his labor. Obvious- 
ly, these two things are closely 
related. Until our economy is adjusted 
and modified to absorb the majority 
of the workers, there are sure to be 
many individuals who, regardless of 
training, will not find jobs. On the 
other hand, the individual worker will 
stand a better chance for successful, 
gainful employment in any society if 
he has so planned his training as to 
be in step with the needs of industry. 
The lesser the aggregate needs, the 
greater the emphasis upon the selec- 
tion of the best trained person for each 
job. 

The responsibility of the school is 
to cope with both phases of this prob- 
lem. It should be the function of the 
Social Science departments in colleges 
to analyze current economic and social 
developments. Such analysis should 
inquire into the reason for unemploy- 
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ment and trade cycles; it should study 
the modus operandi of the economic 
order and suggest modifications in it 
which will prevent the continued oc- 
currence of economic depressions. Not 
only should there be discussions of 
what should be done, but adequate 
coordination of courses should asso- 
ciate the “what” with the “how”; and 
means of achieving results should be 
presented. Certainly, it is stupid to 
prepare men and women to do specific 
or general work in society without 
acquainting them with the nature of 
that society. Such an acquaintance- 
ship includes an appraisal of their 
chances of finding desirable employ- 
ment and enjoying reasonable security 
in that employment. 

The second phase of the problem is 
concerned with discovering trends in 
employment and perfecting means for 
training people to follow the occupa- 
tions which appear to be open in the 
future. Each new shift in demand and 
every change in consumption habits 
affect the future occupational pattern. 
These two things are, in turn, influ- 
enced by changes in income structure 
at home and abroad, the availabe 
of foreign markets, and the stage of 
industrial development of this and 
other countries. While one cannot pre- 
dict the exact requirements of indus- 
try, trade, and communication in the 
future, one can discern certain trends. 
On +he basis of these trends, it is possi- 
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ble to suggest policies of vocational 
education for the future. Recently 
there has been a most interesting 
analysis of technological trends pre- 
pared for the National Resources 
Committee of the Federal Govern- 
ment.’ This study should be noted, not 
only because of its subject matter, but 
also because it deals with the social 
as well as the mechanical implications 
of technological growth in America. 
It is impossible to write of current 
economic and social developments 
without taking into account the recent 
depression. The absorption of. dis- 
placed workers and the changes in de- 
mand which follow in the wake of 
changes in technology are complicated 
when they occur in a depression. Just 
as the type of economic organization 
and its stage of development affect 
greatly the degree to which new meth- 
ods are adopted by industry,? so they 
control the extent to which society is 
subject to economic depressions. At 
the same time the existence of periodic 
crises in our economic order acts as a 
deterrent to the introduction of new 
techniques which give rise to greater 
output.® 
The basic determinants of the presence or 
absence of impediments to technological 
change lie, therefore, in the nature of the 
social, and primarily the economic structure 
of a society in the degree to which it offers 
incentives to the masses of the population 
and in the manner in which these can be 
realized through a planned economy. Capi- 


_' Technological Trends and National Pol- 
wy. Report of the Subcommittee on Tech- 
nology to the National Resources Commit- 
tee (Washington: US. Government Print- 
ing Oitice, 1937), 388 pp. 

*Bernhard, J. Stern, “Resistances to the 
Adoption of Technological Innovations,” 
Technological Trends and National Po’icy, 


pp. 63-64. 
*Ibid., p. 64. 


talism has inherent in its structure and func- 
tioning factors which militate against such 
realization, and thus prevent industrial prac- 
tice from keeping apace with scientific 
knowledge.‘ 


Recently, changes have occurred in 
the occupational pattern of the 
Nation. With increasing technical im- 
provements, skilled trades are chang- 
ing, the machine operative (a semi- 
skilled occupation) is becoming more 
characteristic; and service industries 
are expanding. With the latter’s ex- 
pansion there has been, and it seems 
likely there will continue to be, a 
growth in employment of those at- 
tached to the service industries. This 
trend will mean a demand for more 
clerks and kindred workers, profes- 
sional persons and more domestic 
service.> Although the Negro is follow- 
ing the general trends, he started with 
much lower status and is making but 
slow progress in “catching up.” Cer- 
tainly, he must be alert to retain his 
past advances and secure additional 
ones. The depression has been par- 
ticularly severe in its effects upon col- 
ored workers. That its intensity has 
been so great for this group is ex- 
plained in part by their concentration 
in unskilled occupations.*® Even during 


*Ibid., p. 66. 

5See: Edwards. “Composition of the Na- 
tion’s Labor Force,” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 
184: 10-17, Mr 1936, for further justification 
of this prophecy. Edwards says, “Probably 
by 1960, at least one-third of the gainfully 
employed females will be in this group 
(white-collar workers).” 

‘In March 1936, 72.5 per cent of the 
total number of Negroes on relief were un- 
skilled laborers, while in 1930 the unskilled 
colored workers represented 66.9 per cent 
of the total Negro labor force. This was not 
a racial phenomenon because for all work- 
ers on relief, 40 per cent were unskilled as 
contrasted to 28.7 per cent of all workers 
who were unskilled in 1930. Relief data are 
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the current depression, there have been 
significant shiftings out of skilled pur- 
suits and into white-collar occupations 
among Negroes.’ 

In writing about programs of train- 
ing and techniques for placement, 
emphasis will be placed upon those 
occupations which present current 
placement problems and for which stu- 
dents can be trained in schools and 
colleges, Thus, there will be a discus- 
sion of skilled trades, selected profes- 
sions, certain clerical and kindred oc- 
cupations, and domestic service. The 
suggestions made in connection with 
these pursuits will indicate modes of 
protecting traditional callings and 
opening new ones. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS OF TRAINING 
AND TECHNIQUES FOR 
PLACEMENT 


The Negro Skilled Worker 


Negro skilled workers can be 
divided into two groups—the building 
trades artisan, and the factory 
mechanic. The problem of the former 
is one of training and work oppor- 
tunity. As long as there were a suffi- 
cient number of small employers in 
the construction industry to give work 
to an appreciable number of colored 
mechanics, and while organization 
was in its earlier stages, the Negro 





taken from Table VII, “Eligible Workers 
16-64 Years of Age on Relief Classified by 
Usual Occupations, Place of Residence, Color 
and Sex,” Works Progress Administration, 
Division of Social Research, Labor Inven- 
tory Section. 

"These changes have been analyzed by 
a recent study conducted by the office of 
the Adviser on Negro Affairs in the De- 
partment of the Interior. Two volumes, The 
Urban Negro Worker in the United States, 
1925-1936, U.S, Government Printing Office, 
1938, and The Male Negro Skilled Worker, 
1930-1936 (now in press), have been pre- 
pared. 


artisan found jobs. He did suffer many 
things, however, the seriousness of 
which he only now realizes. He was 
relegated, for the most part, to the 
traditional forms of small construction 
and repair work. He did not become a 
part of the larger organizations, and 
he grew less and less familiar with 
the new methods which technological 
changes and adaptation of new ma- 
terials introduced. The results of this 
tendency are reflected in the output of 
the Negro artisan. Since his work was 
usually diversified, he did not develop 
a specialized skill in various types of 
work within a craft. 

With the growth of licenses and 
permits for plumbing and electrical 
work, political pressure became a fac- 
tor in determining what mechanics 
should be allowed to follow these 
trades. The pressure groups which 
dictated the policy relative to such 
licenses in most of our cities were 
often antagonistic to Negroes, while 
colored citizens were either on the 
other side of the political fence or 
indifferent to these groups. These cir- 
cumstances, plus the attitude and poli- 
cies of the trade unions in these crafts, 
resulted in the Negro’s being shut out 
of certain trades. At the same time 
that this development was taking 
place, new modes of construction were 
being devised. Concrete was being 
used more extensively and in new 
ways, and a special type of carpentry 
for concrete forms developed. Steel 
was introduced not only for concrete 
reinforcement and as girders but also 
as windows and doors. The installa- 
tion of the latter required a new type 
of skilled craftsmanship. Many forms 
of composition flooring have been de- 
veloped recently and used extensively. 
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These innovations were introduced, 
for the most part by the larger build- 
ers who usually did not employ col- 
ored skilled workers. Consequently, 
Negro building trades artisans have 
not had an opportunity to become 
familiar with the methods of handling 
these materials.® 

There is still another factor con- 
tributing to the loss of Negroes in 
skilled trades—the training of new 
mechanics. In 1930, there were only 
643 Negro apprentices to building and 
hand trades in the United States. They 
represented but 1.6 per cent of all 
apprentices to these trades. Since 1930 
there has been no improvement in 
this situation. A review of pay rolls 
for two Public Works Administration 
low-rent housing projects in Atlanta 
shows that although Negro skilled 
workers were paid in wages $74,765 
on one project and $78,960 on the 
other (20 per cent of the total pay 
roll going to skilled labor), there were 
only two trades, plastering and Jath- 
ing, to which Negroes were appren- 
ticed.® 

In this situation there is need for 
greater and more extensive training of 
young Negro men to follow the skilled 
building trades (this is almost equally 
true for white persons), and a 
thorough training program in indus- 
trial relations and the labor move- 





*In many instances the larger construction 
companies operated in many cities and were 
often called to execute jobs in union cities. 
Many of the latter localities were hostile 
to Negro artisans. 

_ For a statement of the pay roll figures 
just prior to completion see Robert 

Weaver, “An Experiment in Negro Labor,” 
Opportunity, 14: 296-97, O 1936. These data 
are computed by the office of the Adviser 
on Negro Affairs, Department of the In- 
terior. They are based on monthly reports 
submitted by the Inspection Division of the 


Public Works Administration. 


ment. Negro mechanics now attached 
to the building trades should be given 
training to supplement their limited 
occupational experiences. New meth- 
ods and new materials should be intro- 
duced and made familiar to them. 
This represents a type of evening 
training which has been carried on 
successfully in certain localities.’° 

The problem of employment oppor- 
tunities is more difficult. Obviously, it 
is closely associated with the attitude 
of the Negro community and the Ne- 
gro artisan toward labor organization 
and the policy of labor unions toward 
Negro workers. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that the Negro building mechanic 
stands to lose if he attempts to oppose 
the trend toward organization. He 
must continue to fight to get into trade 
unions. Recent developments in Amer- 
ica indicate that this fight should give 
more tangible results in the future. 
A point of departure in protecting and 
enhancing job opportunities for Ne- 
groes seems to be in facilitating the 
employment of colored, skilled work- 
ers on construction financed out pf 
public funds. A start has been made 
on the Federally-controlled construc- 
tion.1? The technique described in this 
initial attempt could be extended to 
other political units. 

For the factory mechanic the prob- 
lem of training is closely interwoven 
with the matter of industrial relations. 
Until the colored workers in industry 
enjoy privileges of seniority, facilities 
for training and advancement within 
the plant, and opportunity to work 
outside of heavy and disagreeable 


” A notable example of this is the pro- 
gram sponsored and executed by the Urban 
League of Newark, New Jersey. : 

4See Robert C. Weaver, op. cit., pp. 
295-98. 
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tasks, they cannot hope to rise to 
skilled status in large numbers. There 
are certain trades which can be taught 
in trade schools and colleges, but for 
the most part, vocational training for 
specific trades in industries in a dy- 
namic industrial system is too expen- 
sive to be extensive. In spite of this 
limitation there are spheres of train- 
ing where schools can be effective. 
Within these spheres it is important 
to develop a new program in line with 
technological trends. If there is any- 
thing which is required by modern 
industry it is the capacity of the 
worker to adjust himself rapidly to 
new situations and new working con- 
ditions.'* The trade schools which pre- 
pare workers for tomorrow, therefore, 
must have a dynamic point of view. 
It is just as undesirable to train men 
to believe that a given method of 
processing a piece of iron is inflexible 
as it is to teach them that a given 
social theory is unchangeable. One of 
the greatest services our schools and 
colleges can render here is to give to 
the future community leaders among 
Negroes an appreciation of the labor 
problem. Recent events seem to indi- 
cate that they have failed to do this 
in the past.’® 


The Negro Physician and Dentist 


In the professional pursuits the Ne- 
gro is following the national trend. His 
numbers are increasing. The rate is too 
slow, for he must grow more rapidly 
than his white prototype if his relative 


* Edwards, “Composition of the Nation’s 
Labor Force” op. cit. 

*See T. Arnold Hill, “The Negro and the 
CIO,” Opportunity, 11: 243-44, Ag 1937. See 
also series of articles in the Pittsburgh Cour- 
ter by George Schuyler, beginning in the 
July 24, 1937, issue under the title, “Schuy- 
ler Visits Steel Centers in Ohio.” 


occupational status is to improve ap- 
preciably. Recent trends in medicine 
and dentistry have shown us that the 
Negro youth is not entering these pro- 
fessions as extensively as he did in the 
past. The chief reason for this is the 
prospect of limited earnings.’ There 
is, however, great need for more Negro 
physicians, nurses, and dentists." The 
future for the Negro practitioner seems 
to be in the same direction as that of 
all in this profession who render sery- 
ices to the low-income groups—in 
group payment for medical care.’* 
Medical care, no less than other 
services in America, has been subject 
to important changes during the last 
twenty years. From the point of view 
of economics the most significant of 
these has been the increase in its cost."" 
At the same time, there has been a 
rise in the professional expense inci- 
dent to the practice of medicine so 
that now approximately 42 per cent 
of the gross earnings of physicians are 
absorbed by overhead and running ex- 
penses.1® Thus, despite fairly large 
gross earnings, the physician’s net in- 
come is often small when considered in 
light of his training and the responsi- 
bility of his duties. In the United 
States, for example, in 1929 one-third 
of all private physicians had incomes 


* Michael M. Davis, “Problems of Health 
Service for Negroes,” JouRNAL oF NEGRO 
Epucation, 4: 441+, J] 1937. 

*Numa P. G. Adams, “Sources of Sup- 
ply of Negro Health Personnel, Section A: 
Physicians,” ibid., pp. 468-69. 

*See Michael M. Davis, op. cit., p. 441, 
for comment on certain limitations of group 
medicine among Negroes in the past. 

See “Foreword” by Michael M. Davis in 
Henry A. Millis, Sickness and Insurance. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937, 
p. Vv. 

*T. S. Falk, Security Against Sickness, 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Inc., 1936, p. 25. 
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of less than $2,500.*® Nor is the prob- 
lem one of earnings alone; it also in- 
volves employment. “The extent of 
unemployment among physicians is 
ordinarily so large that even in 1929 
the services which they rendered could 
have been supplied by little more than 
50 per cent of those in active practice 
if each of these had had a reasonably 
complete quota of patients to provide 
full use of working time. In the de- 
pression years the situation has been 
much worse.’ On the other hand, if 
the supply of medical personnel and 
institutional facilities were geared to 
the real need for medical care, there 
would be demand for more physicians, 
for more dentists and assistants, more 
nurses and more hospital beds.?4 Ob- 
viously, the difficulty is the inability of 
many persons of low income to pay for 
the medical and dental attention that 
they need. For all persons of moderate 
earnings such care is in part a budg- 
etary difficulty since the expense inci- 
dent to it comes unexpectedly and in 
unpredictable amounts.?? 

Because it is possible to predict the 
amount and degree of sickness for a 
group and not for an individual, plans 
have been evolved for budgeting for 
the group.”* Today we have private 
group clinics, group hospitalization 
plans, voluntary sickness insurance, 
group medical care sponsored by em- 
ployers, and, in European nations, 
compulsory health insurance. In Los 
Angeles, Doctors Ross and Loss have 





® Millis, op. cit., p. 43. For earnings of 
Negro physicians see Charles S. Johnson, 
The Negro College Graduate. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
1938, pp. 134-41. 

” Falk, op. cit., p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 29. 

= Ibid., p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 37. 


been operating successfully a private 
health clinic which provides medical 
care to a family at the cost of $2.00 
per month. They employed 55 physi- 
cians and 110 other attaches who ren- 
dered medical and surgical care to 
approximately 50,000 persons.** In- 
dustrial firms often supply group 
medical service.”> Thus, in 1928 a large 
firm operated a group health program 
which provided medical care to 38,500. 
In that year the average cost per per- 
son was $25.49.7° This same program in 
1936 called for the employment of 
more than 100 persons of whom 40 
were physicians, 5 dentists, 25 dental 
hygienists, 26 trained nurses, and the 
remainder professional and technical 
assistants.?? 

The plans outlined above and the 
more conventional industrial and 
health insurance are subject to the 
same criticism. They do not—and by 
their nature cannot—include all the 
people who need medical care. Indeed, 
they probably do not include those in 
the population who need health insur- 
ance the most. For that reason many 
of the advanced European countries 
have adopted compulsory health in- 
surance plans. Today there are 31 
countries with a combined population 
exceeding 500,000,000 which have such 
programs.”® As a rule the compulsory 
health insurance is confined to the 
working population.”® In Great Britain 
there seems to be the greatest satisfac- 
tion with the program. There the mass 


* Millis op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

* Ibid., p. 39. 

* Toc. cit. 

7 Ibid., Footnote p. 40. See also Andrew 
and Hannah Biemiller “Medical Rift in Mil- 
waukee,” Survey Graphic, August 1938, pp. 
418-20. 

* Tbid., p. 49. 

* Tbid., p. 51. 
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of wage earners, approximately a third 
of the population, have been insured 
against sickness. The plan has not only 
extended medical care to groups which 
were neglected formerly, but it has led 
to more stable and greater earnings for 
the physician.*° 

Without entering into the contro- 
versial issue of the desirability of com- 
pulsory health insurance in America,** 
one can agree with Falk in saying that 
there is great need in this nation for 
more group payment for medical care 
than is already practiced.*? For the 
Negro the need is of the same nature, 
though of increased intensity. 

Certainly, among Negroes, one finds 
the extreme example of need for medi- 
cal care among groups which are 
financially unable to support the pres- 
ence of a practitioner. Since racket 
schemes have already appeared in this 
field,** the professional man should 
take the initiative and thus assure the 
maintenance of professional stand- 
ards. The Negro practitioner should 
become articulate to the problem of 
placing the cost of medical care on a 
group payment basis, “through the use 
of insurance, through the use of taxa- 
tion, or through the use of both meth- 
ods.”’** In suggesting the participation 


” Tbid., pp. 73-104. 

* There are many excellent articles on this 
subject. The writer has found the following 
helpful: Ray Lyman Wilbur, “The Cost of 
Medical Care,” The Scientific Monthly, 39: 
235-38; R. G. Leland and H. H. Simons, “Do 
We Need Compulsory Public Health In- 
surance? No!” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science: 
George Soule, “Government Fights for 
Health” The New Republic, 95: 350-52, Ag 
3, 1938. 

"Falk op. cit., p. 45. 

Pe Ibid., pp. 48-44; also Millis, op. cit., p. 

“Millis. op. cit., p. 126. The committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care recommended 
that this cost be so placed. 


of Negro doctors in the field of group 
medicine, there are two considerations 
which have been weighed. First, such 
a program, if successful, will be of the 
greatest benefit to Negroes; secondly, 
it offers a means for supporting the 
number of Negro dentists, doctors, and 
nurses needed to supply health service 
to the Negro population. It is true that 
a few additional colored physicians 
may receive hospital appointments,® 
but the bulk of them must look to the 
great mass of Negro citizens for a live- 
lihood. The only way the latter can 
support an increasing number of them 
is to pool their resources for group 
payment plans. Negro medical schools 
should, it seems, devote attention to 
this problem of increasing the supply 
as well as the quality of medical at- 
tention available to colored citizens. 
Courses in medical economics would 
probably supply a part of this need. 


The Negro Lawyer 


There are three main avenues of 
participation open to Negro lawyers. 
Although these lines of endeavor can 
be described as separate and distinct 
categories, there is no reason why a 
colored attorney cannot combine them 
in effecting occupational opportuni- 
ties. In practice, many of our lawyers 
are making such combinations. These 
activities can be described as follows: 
first, the practice of general law in a 
community in which the Negro lawyer 
receives most of his work from non- 
Negro clients; second, the practice of 


* The recent increase in the size of Negro 


hospital facilities (Public Works Administra- 
tion hospitals for Negroes alone provide over 
2,000 additional beds) indicates a potential 
demand. Increasing pressure for more and 
better facilities and the employment of Ne- 
gro professional staffs should follow. 
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law by a Negro lawyer in an area in 
which he receives most of his clients 
from Negro citizens or where he is 
engaged in legal work for organiza- 
tions dedicated to protect Negro citi- 
zens; and third, Federal, state, or mu- 
nicipal appointment as a lawyer in a 
function which is not characterized by 
restriction to any racial group. The 
majority of Negro lawyers are, be- 
cause of the nature of our social 
organization, engaged in_ practice 
brought to them chiefly by colored 
clients. Thus, this discussion can con- 
cern itself primarily with the economic 
factors which react upon the size and 
opportunity of such practice. 

The majority of Negroes in America 
are engaged in unskilled and agricul- 
tural work. Negro business is rela- 
tively undeveloped and offers oppor- 
tunity to only a few colored lawyers. 
For that reason, colored lawyers who 
are dependent upon Negro clients can 
hope for only limited activity as rep- 
resentatives of Negro business enter- 
prises. By the same token the majority 
of Negro, urban, gainfully employed 
workers are wage earners. They are 
concentrated in domestic service and 
in the unskilled and _ semi-skilled 
trades with a relatively small repre- 
sentation in the skilled occupations. 
This occupational distribution, which 
has been adequately described time 
and time again, is of peculiar impor- 
tance to colored professional workers. 
The increase in Federal activity in the 
field of social security, the rise of 
workmen’s compensation laws, and the 
various labor relations acts which are 
now being placed on the statute books 
indicate that the economic well-being 
of the working man is becoming in- 
creasingly involved in legal interpreta- 


tions and court action. In such a situa- 
tion it is obvious that the lawyer who 
is dependent upon Negroes must enter 
more and more into the legal work 
incident to the new social program of 
the Federal, state, and municipal gov- 
ernments. But this is not all. At the 
same time that this new program is 
being formulated, mass organization in 
American industry is being developed. 
Although evidence is conflicting, there 
can be no doubt that the Negro is 
responding to this new organization 
program more than he ever has re- 
sponded in the past.** This means that 
the lawyer who is interested in defend- 
ing the legal rights of the black worker 
must keep abreast of developments in 
the field of organization and become 
an active part of the groups which are 
rapidly replacing the individual in rep- 
resenting workers and the interests of 
labor. There is no doubt that this new 
program is opening new opportunities 
for lawyers. These opportunities will 
ripen into expanding practices for Ne- 
gro lawyers to the degree that they 
associate, familiarize, and identify 
themselves with the developments in 
the field of labor organizations. 

The Negro lawyer has established a 
tradition in the field of protection of 
civil rights for Negroes. Recently, with 
the rise of a new social consciousness 
among those in the legal profession, 
this activity has increased. It cannot 
be stressed too much that the protec- 
tion of civil rights and the advance of 
economic opportunities for minority 
groups are inextricably connected. Un- 
til an individual or a group is assured 
of equal protection under the law and 
the impartial administration of jus- 
tice, he or it can never achieve real 

*%See Hill and Schuyler, op. cit. 
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economic advancement and security. 

It is a well recognized fact that the 
economic exploitation is facilitated, 
in large measure, through terrorism 
and lawlessness. Low wages and un- 
desirable working conditions often are 
effected under the threat of mob vio- 
lence and disregard of constitutional 
rights. Also, if legislation is to become 
increasingly more important in the 
determination of employer-employee 
relations, it is imperative that all 
groups affected by such laws should 
have a part in determining the nature 
of the laws. In the case of Negro 
citizens, this implies the fundamental 
relationship between economic secur- 
ity, decent wages, equal job opportuni- 
ties, and the right of all citizens to 
have free and unmolested use of the 
ballot. Not only is voting important 
as a means of influencing Federal legis- 
lation, but it is most necessary since 
the administration of current pro- 
grams is being rapidly decentralized. 
In this latter situation, the smaller 
administrative units must become 
more sensitive to the interests of all 
groups within their confines. 

A discussion of the lawyer’s position 
in the economic life of Negroes cannot 
be concluded without observing the 
peculiar importance of the Negro pro- 
fessional man in small communities. 
In the larger centers of Negro popula- 
tion, there are social workers and 
others attached to welfare organiza- 
tions which concentrate on alleviating 
the economic ills confronting Negroes. 
In the smaller communities the 
colored doctor and lawyer often per- 
form this function. As a well trained 
minority these professional workers 
should feel a deep social responsibility 
for the people they serve. In many 


instances they have realized the in- 
timate relationship between their eco- 
nomic well-being and job opportuni- 
ties for the mass of colored inhabit- 
ants. Regardless of motivations, in cer- 
tain communities they have rendered 
a much needed service. Such perform- 
ance has paid them dividends in im- 
proved racial relations, better earnings, 
greater politica] influence, and added 
facilities with which to carry on their 
professions. In the future, one may 
hazard to predict that this same type 
of leadership, modified in direction, 
concentrated in the field of labor rela- 
tions and labor organization, and oc- 
casionally directed into the sphere of 
cooperative organizations among Ne- 
groes, will not only be beneficial to 
the colored lawyer but in many in- 
stances it will be imperative. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
leading center of training for Negro 
lawyers has recently stressed the social 
responsibilities of colored lawyers. 
Consequently, younger men coming 
from this law school have, in many 
instances, combined an understanding 
of the economic problems of Negroes 
with an effective campaign for the pro- 
tection of civil rights. 


The Negro Technical Man 


In technical pursuits there are cer- 
tain trends in occupational adaptation 
which are interesting. There is today a 
great need for additional housing fa- 
cilities in America. For urban low- 
income classes, this need will probably 
be met by the construction of public 
housing developments rather than in- 
dividual houses. Many of the new 
developments will have central heating 
plants and electrical wiring adapted 
to a master meter. All of them will 
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require the services of men trained 
in engineering who will be capable 
of superintending maintenance, and 
many will call for persons capable of 
assuming responsibility for the effi- 
cient operation of the heating plants. 
Such men are scarce today. There are 
few if any engineering schools which 
offer a specialized course of training in 
preparation for this type of work. The 
few Negro colleges which have engi- 
neering schools could prepare such 
courses of training. The entrance of 
Negro engineers into this field should, 
if they are well trained, encounter 
little opposition since the employment 
of Negroes in maintenance has been 
traditional. Although this phase of en- 
gineering is far different from the 
usual maintenance work, it bears suf- 
ficient resemblance in the popular 
mind to be an asset in facilitating the 
employment of Negroes in this—a 
relatively new calling. 


The Negro Clerical Worker 


The most pessimistic phase of the 
whole problem of occupational appor- 
tunities for Negroes lies in the distrib- 
utive trades. That this has been real- 
ized by Negroes is reflected in recent 
“Don’t Buy Where You Can’t Work” 
campaigns. There are obvious limita- 
tions and dangers of such programs; 
however, they do show appreciation of 
a grave problem. There are many 
needs here. First, it seems that we 
must realize that the bulk of employ- 
ment in this field must come from the 
existing businesses. Second, Negroes 
must be better trained for this work. 
Third, a new technique to effect em- 
ployment must be evolved. 

It is generally recognized that many 
of the existing business and commer- 


cial departments in Negro colleges and 
secondary schools concentrate upon 
preparing men and women for entre- 
preneurship; few train their students 
for positions as clerks, sales people or 
for kindred occupations. There are 
almost no facilities in these schools for 
the preparation of Negroes to enter 
the credit servicing field (where pro- 
spective buyers’ past credit records are 
assembled), and yet Negroes buy ex- 
tensively on credit. Little training has 
been offered in the field of collection 
of debts, and other similar follow-up 
services which are indispensable to 
consumer credit. If the higher callings 
in the distributive trades are to be 
open to Negroes (in either Negro or 
white businesses), it seems that men 
and women must be trained to take 
their places in the lower brackets of 
the distributive trades and learn by 
doing. 

Obviously, training is not enough. 
There. must be jobs. The mode of 
extending such job opportunities to 
colored persons seems to be the de- 
velopment of a program of advertising 
which will stress the economic benefits 
to the firms which pursue such policies. 
Here, again, two things must be kept 
in mind: the Negro workers must start 
in the existing enterprises; and the 
program must envision gradual in- 
tegration and should not stress dis- 
placement of whites but placement 
of Negroes in an expanding employ- 
ment program. 

The growth of government employ- 
ment is inevitable since government is 
expanding the scope and nature of its 
activities. The bulk of this employ- 
ment will be in the clerical and kindred 
occupations. This is the class of gov- 
ernment employees which has today 
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relatively the least colored representa- 
tion.*? At the same time, there seems 
to be a tendency toward greater em- 
phasis upon the classified service. This 
means that the bulk of employment in 
the Federal Government in the future 
will be Civil Service jobs. The first 
step in securing such jobs is passing 
an examination. There are today 
schools for the training of those who 
contemplate taking Civil Service ex- 
aminations. Many of these institutions 
give effective training; most of them 
are not open to Negroes. Here, it seems 
is a function which some of the Ne- 
gro schools could execute. 

Of course, the passing of a Civil 
Service examination is no assurance 
of employment. Many Negroes report 
that they have been given the “run- 
around.” This situation can be pre- 
vented. The most popular proposal for 
its alleviation is that of certifying for 
appointment the highest ranking per- 
son rather than the first three on the 
eligible list.** 


The Negro in Domestic Service in 
the Future 


The increase in number of servants 
and the growing demand for the serv- 
ice they render have been noted above. 
House cleaning and its associated 
functions differ today from their 
earlier forms. With changes in our 
economic pattern, housekeeping is 
being modified. Modern planning, 
automatic cleaning equipment, and do- 
mestic conveniences are changing the 
problem of maintaining a home. It 


**See Robert C. Weaver, “Employment in 
Federal Projects,” Occupations, 15: 518, Mr 
1936 


® See Kelly Miller, “Negroes in the Civil 
Service,” A Letter to The Springfield Re- 
publican, July 23, 1937, p. 12. 


seems that domestic service is becom- 
ing less personal and more functional, 
Thus, one’s home can be cleaned under 
contract. Janitor service and ash re- 
moval may be taken care of by work- 
ers who have itineraries and are often 
employees of a business establishment. 

Not only is the impersonalization 
of domestic service a possibility from 
a technical point of view, it is a desir- 
able development in light of certain 
social trends. Recently the entrance of 
women into clerical and professional 
pursuits has led to the employment of 
married women who formerly did their 
own cleaning, and it has also en- 
couraged unmarried women (either 
separately or jointly) to maintain 
apartments or houses. Some of these 
women continue to cook or take their 
meals out of the home. Their demand 
is for cleaning and household main- 
tenance. Among single men who main- 
tain apartments there is even greater 
demand for cleaning service. Both 
groups would prefer to have the work 
done during their absence from the 
home if they could be assured that the 
workers who executed it were super- 
vised adequately and that the employ- 
er’s property was protected. The first 
of these features can be accomplished 
by a type of cleaning service which 
is well planned and organized. If, in- 
stead of a domestic servant, there were 
a small corps of specialized workers— 
each of whom performed a specific 
task—there could be greater efficiency. 
A business sufficiently extensive to 
keep them all busy during their work- 
ing time would, of course, be necessary 
and implies transportation from job 
to job. 

Protection of property can be 
achieved—as it is now being achieved 
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—through bonding the workers who 
enter homes. 

For the Negro this development is 
particularly important. As a servant 
he has always fitted into a pattern 
which is typified by a personal rela- 
tionship. Now it seems that if the 
colored worker is to maintain his place 
in this traditional occupation, he must 
adjust himself to a new occupational 
pattern—that of furnishing cleaning 
and housekeeping as functional serv- 
ices. 

For the white-collar worker this new 
trend in domestic service has. its im- 
plications. The development of house- 
hold service as an enterprise by Ne- 
groes is a possibility. It is a new field 
of business activity and requires but 
limited capital and equipment. The 
fact that Negroes have long been 
linked with domestic service in the 
popular mind could be used as a selling 
point. At the same time, efficient or- 
ganization of the service would enable 
colored workers to maintain a tradi- 
tional field of activity, impersonalize 
it, and raise its status from a low- 
paid, unskilled calling to a modern, 
efficient business employing trained 
workers. Certainly, this field offers a 
challenge to those schools which are 
encouraging Negroes to enter business. 
It also suggests a new course of train- 
ing to institutions which are now pre- 
paring men and women for domestic 
service. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Those responsible for determining 
training programs for colored citizens 
should be ever conscious of two move- 
ments which are constantly occurring. 
First, Negroes have become a mobile 
people, and second, by necessity and 


by choice, colored workers are shifting 
into and out of occupations, The mi- 
gration of Negroes from farms to ur- 
ban centers and from the South to the 
North and West has never ceased dur- 
ing the past twenty years.*® Even dur- 
ing depression, it continued and was 
more pronounced than the correspond- 
ing movement among white workers. 
A recent study of the National Re- 
sources Committee notes that “at the 
present time the proportion of native- 
born citizens of the United States who 
are living outside their states of birth 
is about 2 per cent higher among 
Negroes than among whites.’ Also, 
the report affirms that an effective re- 
lief of the chronic depression of the 
farm population of many sections of 
the Southeast must involve extensive 
emigration to other areas of the Na- 
tion.*t The population living in the 
Southeast must be reduced. Since Ne- 
groes are still concentrated in this 
area, it is safe to assume their con- 
tinued movement to industrial cen- 
ters. 

The urbanization of Negroes in- 
volves new occupational patterns. It 
calls for new skills and new expres- 
sion of old ones. It implies entrance at 
the bottom of the industrial ladder and 
the perfection of methods which will 
facilitate advancement. These circum- 
stances demand an expanded approach 
to the problem of preparation for 
gainful employment. Such an approach 
requires a thorough understanding of 
occupations and a comprehension of 
the industrial and labor problem. 


® The Problems of a Changing Population. 
Report of the Subcommittee on Population 
to the National Resources Committee, 
Washington, 1938, p. 99. 

“ Ibid., p. 99. 

“Tbid., pp. 113-14. 








The Occupational Preferences and Oppor- 
tunities of Negro College Students 
E. HORACE FITCHETT 


Tue Propt—EM AND METHOD OF 
PROCEDURE 

The writer has taken for his prob- 
lem, in this discussion, an analysis of 
the vocational preferences of 325 Ne- 
gro college students, selected from two 
colleges in South Carolina. One is the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, located in Orangeburg, and 
the other is Claflin College, situated 
in the same city. The purpose of this 
study is to ascertain (1) what the 
occupational preferences of college 
students are; (2) what seemed to de- 
termine occupational choices; (3) the 
relation between occupational prefer- 
ences and the vocations which the 
graduates of these colleges actually 
follow; and (4) the extent to which 
vocational choices seem to reflect oc- 
cupational trends and opportunities. 

The approach to this problem has 
been made through the use of the 
questionnaire together with the per- 
sonnel records of the institutions. The 
student was requested to supply the 
following: Name, occupational prefer- 
ences, the occupations of parents, edu- 
cational status and extent of land 
ownership of parents, three occupa- 
tions of the most prominent Negroes 
in their communities in the order of 
their importance to them, and reasons 
for their vocational choices. In order 
that the student might feel free to give 
reliable answers to these questions he 
was not requested to sign his name. 
He was asked, however, to give his 
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classification and the name of the col- 
lege in which he was enrolled. From 
the personnel records information was 
obtained, in the case of the Liberal 
Arts College, relative to the occupa- 
tions which are being followed by the 
graduates of the institution of the last 
five years; while from the State Col- 
lege, data were procured concerning 
the vocations followed by the gradu- 
ates of the Department of Agriculture 
over the last five years. 

As indicated above this investiga- 
tion has been made of students in two 
different colleges. One college is a 
Liberal Arts school while the other is 
an agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege. The enrollment in the first in- 
stitution, at the time of this investiga- 
tion, was approximately two hundred 
and twenty-five, while it was about 
five hundred in the latter institution. 
An attempt was made to make a cross- 
section study of the above groups. Of 
the 225 students enrolled in the Liber- 
al Arts College, 139 answered the 
questionnaire. This number was taken 
from the four college classes. Of the 
500 enrolled in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 184 were obtained 
to answer the questionnaire. In the 
meantime the vocations of 121 gradu- 
ates of Claflin College were studied 
while 59 graduates of the department 
of agriculture of the State College 
were considered. For the most part the 
students under consideration are na- 
tives of South Carolina, there being 
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only seven from outside of the state 
in the case of the Liberal Arts College, 
while there were seventeen from other 
states in the case of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical institution. And as 
might be expected the communities 
which are represented by the students 
selected in the study, in one college, 
ave also found to represent practically 
the same communities in the other col- 


OccuPATIONAL PREFERENCES 

Table I of this study shows the 
distribution of the occupational prefer- 
ences of 139 students of the Liberal 
Arts College. It will be noted that 25 
different vocations have been men- 
tioned. These vocations are arranged, 
in the table, in the order of their fre- 
quencies of mention. Of the 139 stu- 
dents represented in this tabulation 

















TABLE I 
CoMPARISON OF OccUPATIONAL PREFERENCES ACCORDING TO SEX, CLAFLIN COLLEGE 
Male Female Total 
Name of Occupation 
No. G No. % No. % 
Teacher 6 4.31 57 41 63 45.31 
Doctor 11 8 2 1.43 13 9.43 
Musician 2 1.43 5 3.6 Z 5.03 
Dentist 5 3.6 1 .719 6 4.31 
Social Service 0 0 6 4.31 6 4.31 
Nurse 0 0 5 3.6 5 3.6 
Stenographer 0 0 5 3.6 5 3.6 
Minister 5 3.6 0 0 5 3.6 
Undertaker 2 1.43 ?. 1.43 4 2.87 
Artist 2 1.43 y 1.48 a 2.87 
Business Manager 4 2.87 0 0 4 2.87 
Life Insurance 1 .719 1 .719 y 1.43 
Dressmaker 0 0 2 1.43 2 1.43 
Lawyer 2 1.43 0 0 2 1.43 
Bookkeeper 0 0 1 .719 1 .719 
Architect 1 .719 0 0 1 .719 
Research 0 0 1 .719 1 .719 
Farmer 1 .719 0 0 1 .719 
Missionary 0 0 1 .719 1 .719 
Tradesman 1 .719 0 0 1 .719 
Pharmacist 1 .719 0 0 I .719 
Engineer 1 .719 0 0 1 .719 
Merchant 1 .719 0 0 1 .719 
Pullman Porter 1 .719 0 0 1 .719 
Journalist 0 0 1 .719 1 .719 
Total 47 33.82 92 66.18 139 100.00 





lege. In general, then, they present a 
common cultural background and a 
similarity of community interests. 

As might be expected the writer is 
interested in ascertaining such facts 
as may be valuable in promoting a 
vocational guidance program in a 
small Negro college. The following 
statistical data represent a partial out- 
come of this investigation. 


63 or 45.31 per cent gave teaching as 
the first choice; 13 or 9.43 per cent gave 
medicine; while 7 or 5.03 per cent 
gave music. The remainder of the 22 
preferences decrease gradually with 11 
of the last selections being represented 
by only 1 or .719 per cent each. 

It will be noted, however, that the 
sex element is a strong determining 
factor in the vocational preferences 
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of these students. Of the 47 boys in- 
vestigated, 6 or 12.76 per cent selected 
teaching while out of a total of 92 
girls 57 or 61.95 per cent chose teach- 
ing as a vocation. On the other hand, 
11 or 23.40 per cent of the boys chose 
medicine while only 2 or 2.17 per cent 


the most part the selections can not 
be strictly characterized as male or 
female occupations. 

Table II gives the occupational 
preferences of the students who were 
studied in the Agricultura] and Me- 
chanical College. They are distributed 

















TABLE II 
CoMPARISON OF OccUPATIONAL PREFERENCES ACCORDING TO SEX, STATE COLLEGE 
Male Female Total 
Name of Occupations 

No % No % No % 
Teacher 21 26 61 74 82 45 
Doctor 19 72 5 28 24 13.1 
Social Service 6 50 6 50 12 6.6 
Farmer 9 100 0 0.0 9 4.9 
Lawyer 5 100 0 0.0 5 2.7 
Nurse 0 0.0 5 100 5 2.7 
Engineer + 100 0 0. + 2:2 
Musician 2 50 2 50 + ZZ 
Dentist 3 100 0 0.0 3 7 
Librarian 0 0.0 3 100 3 j BY 
Seamstress 0 0.0 2 100 2 1 ya | 
Pharmacist 1 50 1 50 2 5 | 
Biologist | 50 1 50 2 Lt 
Civil Service 2 100 0 0.0 2 1 | 
Aviator 2 100 0 0.0 2 1 RS | 
Electrician 2 100 0 0.0 2 je 
Embalmer 2 100 0 0.0 2 ey 
Beautician 0 0.0 2 100 2 pay | 
Tailor 2 100 0 0.0 2 Lea 
Mechanic 1 100 0 0.0 1 6 
Athlete 0 0.0 1 100 1 6 
Dietitian 0 0.0 1 100 1 6 
Stenographer 0 0.0 1 100 1 6 
Printer 1 100 0 0.0 1 6 
Child Literature 0 0.0 1 100 1 6 
Insurance Agent 1 100 0 0.0 1 6 
Veterinarian 1 100 0 0.0 1 6 
Secretary 0 0.0 1 100 1 6 
Contractor 1 100 0 0.0 1 6 
Designer i 100 0 0.0 1 6 
Chemist 1 100 0 0.0 1 6 
SURI MaPITI IRINA TCC RNNOIR os 5/5 55:0 ea iawwiecasene Geis niu owl elelome ley eis wets eles 3 
Total 88 47 .82 93 52.18 184 100.0 





of the girls selected medicine. Al- 
though the occupational distributions 
are approximately the same in each 
sex, there being 17 for the boys and 
15 for the girls, yet the choices differ 
considerably. This may indicate that 
there are vocational patterns which 
act as determining factors, since, for 


among 32 different vocations. As in 
Table I the choices are lumped up 
around the first occupational prefer- 
ence—teaching. Of 184 students in- 
vestigated 82 or 45 per cent chose 
teaching; 24 or 13.1 per cent selected 
medicine; 12 or 6.6 per cent gave 
social service as a first choice; while 
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9 or 4.9 per cent chose farming. The 
remainder of these preferences de- 
crease gradually until the last 13 are 
represented by only 1 or .54 per cent 
each. 

Again the sex element seems to be a 
big determining factor in vocational 
choices. Twenty-one or 23.86 per cent 
of the boys selected teaching while 61 
or 65.59 per cent of the 93 girls in 
this study preferred teaching as a pro- 
fession. Of the 32 occupations listed 
here there are 16 which the girls did 
not select at all while there are 8 
which the boys did not choose. 

The writer was desirous of ascer- 
taining what influences seemed most 
dominant in determining the student’s 
vocational preferences. The returns 
showed that the two vocations receiv- 
ing the greatest frequencies by the 
Claflin students, as to prominence, also 
received the greatest frequencies as to 
preference. The occupations mentioned 
most often were: Teaching 36, Medi- 
cine 35, Farming 26, and the Ministry 
17. Very nearly the same results ob- 
tain for the students of State College. 
The four highest ranking vocations 
are: Medicine 49, Farming 36, Teach- 
ing 21, and the Ministry 19. Two of 
the highest ranking preferences of stu- 
dents in the Liberal Arts College are 
identical with two of the occupations 
mentioned most frequently as to 
prominence. In the case of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College three 
of the highest ranking selections are 
the same as the vocations which were 
given the greatest frequency. 

As these facts indicate, the idea of 
prominence varies, but there seems to 
be a strain of consistency in the con- 
ceptions which are held by these stu- 
dents. The uniformity of background 


and experience together with the 
limited vocational opportunities which 
Negroes have condition these evalua- 
tions. It is probable that one’s ap- 
praisal of the greatest occupational 
successes in the community would 
vary from one section of the country 
to the other and from one racial group 
to the other. 

Space will not allow the inclusion of 
tables showing the occupations and 
land ownership of the parents of the 
students investigated. A summary 
statement may serve to give some 
idea of the background of these stu- 
dents, however. Thirty-six different 
occupations were listed for the parents 
of the group studied in the State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. The 
occupations in which the parents are 
most largely concentrated are: farm- 
ing, laborers, and the ministry. Thirty- 
eight individuals in this college said 
their fathers were farmers; fifteen, 
laborers; and eleven, ministers. The 
farm land, according to this study, ag- 
gregated the sum of 4,583 acres, or an 
average of 120.6 acres. It is note- 
worthy that 149 of the 184 persons 
considered here came from property- 
holding families. In other words, 80.92 
per cent came from such homes. In 
some instances this property is in the 
form of lots, while in other cases it is 
farm land. 

The parents of the Claflin College 
students are distributed among eight- 
een different occupations. They too 
are largely concentrated in three vo- 
cations: farming, the ministry, and 
tradesmen. Forty-four students indi- 
cated that their parents were farmers; 
seventeen, ministers; and sixteen, 
tradesmen. The farm land of this 
group aggregated the sum of 4,420 
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acres, or an average of 100.5 acres 
each. Moreover, 117 of the 139 stu- 
dents signified that their parents 
owned lots or farm land. Hence, 84.17 
per cent of this group came from 
property-holding families. 

The facts which this study presents 
show rather clearly that the students 
of Claflin and State Colleges possess 
a very definite agricultural heritage. 


actually following that profession. 
And, although 61.95 per cent of the 
girls gave teaching as a preference, 
one finds that 80.28 per cent of the 
women who have graduated from the 
college in the past five years are pur- 
suing the teaching profession. Sum- 
marily, this table shows that 68.6 per 
cent of the 121 graduates of this col- 
lege are teaching while 31.4 per cent 

















TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF CLAFLIN COLLEGE FROM 1932-1937 
Male Female Total 
Occupations 
No. % No. % No. % 

Teaching 26 21.5 57 47.1 83 68.6 
Unknown 7 5.8 2 1.7 9 7.5 
Housekeeping — _— 5 4.1 5 4.1 
Insurance 4 3.3 0 0.0 4 3.3 
Studying 2 1 Wy f 1 8 3 2.5 
Ministry and Teaching 2 1 a 0 0.0 2 Let 
Social Service 1 8 1 8 2 bea 
Undertaker 1 8 — — 1 8 
Medicine 1 8 0 0.0 1 8 
Law 1 8 0 0.0 1 8 
Civil Service 1 8 0 0.0 1 8 
Playground Worker 0 0.0 1 8 1 8 
Agriculture 1 8 — oa 1 8 
Preaching 1 8 0 0.0 1 8 
“y” Work 0 0.0 1 8 1 8 
Hotel 1 8 oe — 1 8 
Library 0 0.0 

Secretary 0 0.0 1 8 1 8 
Teaching and Personnel Work 1 8 0 0.0 1 8 
Deceased 0 0.0 1 8 1 8 
Total 50 71 121 100.00 





Table III shows the actual occupa- 
tions in which 121 graduates of Claflin 
College are engaged. It is rather clear- 
ly indicated here that a far greater 
percentage of the boys and somewhat 
larger percentage of the girls will en- 
ter the teaching profession than desire 
to do so. Whereas the tabulations on 
the occupational preferences of the 
boys show that only 12.76 per cent 
chose teaching, the vocation in which 
the graduates of this school are en- 
gaged signify that 52 per cent are 


are distributed rather equally among 
17 other occupations; the number in 
each of them being almost negligible. 

Table IV gives the distribution of 
the occupations in which 59 graduates 
of the Agricultural Department of the 
State College are engaged. It is fair 
to say that most of these graduates 
are pursuing work which is related to 
their preparation. Occupations listed 
as 1, 2, 3, and 16 may be thus desig- 
nated. All of these except one how- 
ever, may be subsumed under the 
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vocation of teaching. Forty or 67.8 
per cent are employed in this way. If 
there are added to this number those 
who are teaching in fields which have 
not been designated as related to agri- 
culture it would be necessary to add 
vocations 4, 5, 6, and 11. This would 
result in a total of 44 or 74.6 per cent 
in the teaching field. Perhaps the most 
impressive fact which this table pre- 


praising these data analytically, how- 
ever, there are certain facts, which 
have a bearing upon these findings 
that should be called to the attention 
of the reader. It should be noted, 
among other things, that South Caro- 
lina is principally rural with an agri- 
cultural structure and economy. Ac- 
cording to the last census (1930), 
there were 793,681 Negroes in the 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF OccUPATIONS OF STATE A. & M. CoLLEGE GRADUATES 
IN AGRICULTURE—1933-37 








Year 
Total 





Vocation 
1933 


1934 1935 1936 1937 





. Principal and Agriculture Teacher 6 
. Farming 

County Agent 

. Teaching Non-vocational Subjects 
. Painting 

. Teaching in College 


LOND oP Ore 


10. Studying Theology 

11. N.Y.A. Camp Instructor 
12. Pullman Porter 

13. Clerking in Store 

14. Insurance Agent 

15. Tailor 

16. Teaching Agriculture 

17. Shop Work 
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sents is that only one graduate is ac- 
tively engaged in farming. There 
seems to be a tendency for the gradu- 
ates in agriculture to seek the white 
collar phases of that vocation which 
is generally placed in the non-white 
collar class. 


Some CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STATE 


Although this study is not sufficient- 
ly exhaustive to warrant the projec- 
tion of conclusions yet it is sufficiently 
suggestive and interesting to call for 
analysis and discussion. Before ap- 


State and they constituted 45.6 per 
cent of the total population.? It is 
noteworthy to observe that 82.6 per 
cent of this group resided in the rural 
section of South Carolina.’ It may be 
observed, moreover, that most of the 
cities are small and they reflect very 
perceptibly the imprint of a rural 
economy. Of the forty cities in the 
State there are only nine with a popu- 
1 Negroes in the United States—1920-1932. 
Washington: US. Department of Com- 
merce. Bureau of the Census, 1933, p. 803. 


2 Tbid., p. 15. 
® Ibid., p. 803. 
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lation of more than 10,000. The larg- 
est of these cities is Charleston with 
a population of 62,265.* 

Another glaring fact which the read- 
er must keep in mind is the existence 
of a bi-racial organization with its 
etiquette and codes of conduct—both 
subtle and recognized—for maintain- 
ing social distance between the races. 
These affect in a very real way occu- 
pational choices and vocational oppor- 
tunities. Professor Lloyd Warner, in 
an article entitled “Formal Education 
and the Social Structure,” character- 
izes the system to which I have re- 
ferred as a caste system. He declares 
that: 
in the Southern community the social strata 
are so arranged that there is a two caste 
system, and within each caste is found a class 
system. By these castes I mean what we 
ordinarily refer to as the Negro and white 
racial groups of the South. The ordinary 
rules of caste are maintained, such as prohi- 
bition of intermarriage with strong penalties 
for those who break this taboo; the vertical 
structure of the two groups is maintained by 
not allowing a member of the lower caste 
or his children to come up into the upper 
white group and by attempting to prevent a 
white from dropping into the Negro group.’ 
Professor Warner advances another 
significant point when he says: 

Another factor in maintaining the caste 
structure is the limitation of jobs for the 
Negro. Rarely does the Negro enter the 
trades or white-collar occupations.® 

These general but persistent conditions 
and factors can not be overlooked in 
the selection of a vocation or in the 
formulation of a vocational guidance 
program. 

One of the facts which looms large 

‘Ibid., p. 64. 
’W. Lloyd Warner, “Formal Education 
and the Social Structure,” Journal of Edu- 


cational Sociology, 9: 525, My 1936. 
* Ibid., p. 527. 


in this investigation is that the Negro 
student tends to choose his vocation 
from a very limited number of occu- 
pations. Even in an Agricultural and 
Mechanical College the student does 
not seem to be perceptibly affected by 
the program which such an institution 
provides. The teaching profession and 
the average Negro community seem 
to offer for the Negro college graduate 
an occupational pattern which is irre- 
sistible in its appeal. It is just ex- 
pected that a Negro should teach upon 
finishing a course of study in college. 
In addition to having placed upon it a 
stamp of respectability the teaching 
profession offers the line of least re- 
sistance, even for those who have in- 
clinations, aptitudes, and urges to 
pursue other occupational interests. 

Of course there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the need for trained teachers 
in the Southern states is very great. 
The high percentage of illiteracy in 
these states, particularly in South 
Carolina, bespeaks the need of better 
prepared teachers. However, in view 
of other circumstances and _ needs 
there can be no real justification for 
this state of affairs. I take the posi- 
tion that no real justification is evi- 
dent because of the vocational oppor- 
tunities which other fields offer; fields 
which by their very character offer 
greater security and stability for the 
group and for the building of the eco- 
nomic structure with which the race 
is forced to become identified. 


NEGLECT OF THE BROAD FIELD OF 
AGRICULTURE 


The occupational choices of college 
students represent the vocational con- 
ditions in the Negro’s world. The se- 
lection of agriculture by only 9 out of 
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184 students in the Agricultural Col- 
lege is a reflection of a general and 
persistent attitude of Negro students 
toward the farm and farm life. The 
1930 census report showed that there 
were 6,784 fewer farm owners in 
South Carolina in 1930 than in 1920, 
there being 15,975 in 1930 as against 
22,759 in 1920. This resulted in an 
acreage loss of 359,503 for the ten- 
year period, since there were 786,893 
acres owned in 1930 as compared with 
1,146,396 acres in 1920.’ If this trend 
continues the Negro will constitute a 
propertyless group so far as farm 
ownership is concerned. Much of this 
condition may be attributed to the 
shift which the population has made 
from South Carolina to other areas of 
the United States. For during the ten- 
year period 1920-1930 the Negro pop- 
ulation decreased by 71,038 or 8.2 per 
cent.® 

The shifts would not provoke the 
alarm which they must if they resulted 
in compensating material gains in bus- 
iness and property ownership in the 
areas of admission. Despite the fact 
that there are some occupational op- 
portunities, facts do not reveal that 
they are being taken advantage of. 
Facts seem to indicate on the other 
hand that the Negro is depending 
more and more upon ready-made jobs 
for employment. A landless and 
propertyless group in a country where 
private property and land ownership 
are a sacred right and constitute the 
foundation of the whole economy of 
the commonwealth is dead at its base 
and for that reason will never stand 
the stresses and strains of a self- 





™ Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932, 
p. 593. 
*Tbid., p. 12. 


sustaining, on-going economic or po- 
litical existence. On this point Mr. 
Schuyler says: 

One of the great tragedies of Negro life has 
been in the squandering of our agricultural 
heritage until today we have only a com- 
parative handful of trained agriculturalists 
amidst a swarm of ignorant, landless peasants 
doomed by mechanization. Vast areas of fine 
farm land have been lost by us because 
parents who considered farming demeaning 
foolishly educated their sons to be dentists, 
physicians, lawyers, teachers or social work- 
ers and prepared no one for agriculture. We 
have been so miseducated that even today 
Negro school children greet with a groan any 
suggestion to take up farming. Yet the back- 
bone of this and every National economy is 
agriculture and the value of this business is 
greater than any other. Moreover, it is an 
increasingly important source of raw ma- 
terials for industry? 


As I have already implied the shifts 
which the independent, self-sustaining 
farmer made from the rural areas of 
the South to the urban areas of the 
North have not resulted in compensat- 
ing material gains. These shifts were 
made when the inflationary conditions 
of the nation made the industrial 
North a haven of economic oppor- 
tunity and financial gain for the inex- 
perienced peasant who was unable to 
see beyond the immediate returns of 
his labor. Facts which have been un- 
earthed by some of the keenest stu- 
dents of our economic problems reveal 
just the extent to which the Negro was 
hedged in by a set of economic cir- 
cumstances which have been most 
frustrating and disastrous. Dr. Abram 
L. Harris, in his book: The Negro as 
Capitalist supports this view when he 
signifies that: 


° George S. Schuyler, “New Job Frontiers 
for Negro Youth,” The Crisis, 43: 329, N 
1936. 
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During the migrations of 1918-1923, there 
was a rather feverish demand on the part of 
Negroes for houses which were being rapidly 
vacated by white occupants. This new de- 
mand enhanced rents and purchase prices. 
As long as employment remained constant, 
the high dwelling costs could be paid by the 
new comers. Although most of them were in 
the least remunerative occupations they met 
the high dwelling costs through overcrowd- 
ing of families and by taking in lodgers. Un- 
der these conditions of employment and in- 
come, the Negro bank that invested heavily 
in property turned over to Negro occupants 
or that lent on it as security, found itself in 
what seemed to be a reasonably sound posi- 
tion. In this stage of business activity, the 
willingness of some of the white banks to 
rediscount paper arising out of these transac- 
tions could have but one effect and that was 
to increase the Negro banker’s faith in the 
fundamental soundness of the position of his 
institution. But unemployment and a fall in 
income bring a quick reversal of this position 
because these changes in the economic status 
of the Negro masses carry in their train a 
fall in the rent and the selling value of real 
estate occupied by them.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN BUSINESS 


The fact that Negro students do not 
select business as a vocation either 
suggests that they do not realize that 
there are opportunities in the field of 
business or that they are unwilling to 
create for themselves jobs whose exist- 
ence will depend largely upon their 
own ingenuity, skill, and efficiency. In 
spite of the existence of the chain-store 
pattern and the trend of monopolistic 
control in business there are phases 
of business in which the Negro can 
operate with a fair measure of success 
and in which the need for efficient 
services on his part is eminent. In the 
field of personal service the Negro 
fairly has a monopoly as far as the 


” Abram L. Harris, The Negro as Capital- 
ist, pp. 168-69. 


patronage of his own group is con- 
cerned. The peculiar nature of our 
social system is responsible for this 
condition. Economic conditions have 
not become sufficiently severe and 
exacting to force other groups into 
competition with the Negro for many 
of the phases of this field of endeavor. 
It is probably because the dominant 
group, with its prestige and affluence, 
has not entered this field that the col- 
lege-trained Negro tends to look 
askance at it as a vocational avenue. 
He must be taught that the respecta- 
bility of the job is dependent upon the 
work and service which the worker 
invests in it. He must realize that in 
a capitalistic society such as ours the 
extent of the individual’s purchasing 
power, when that purchasing power 
has been developed legitimately, de- 
termines, other things being equal, the 
security and the stability of his life 
and the esteem and respect in which 
he is held by his fellows. According to 
a release by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, on “Negro Proprietorships, 
Service Establishments; 1935”: 

The distribution of establishments by kinds 
of business shows that barber shops led in 
the number of establishments, followed in 
the order named, by shoe repair shops and 
shoe shine parlors; cleaning, dyeing, press- 
ing, alteration and repair shops; beauty par- 
lors; and funeral directors, embalmers, and 
crematories. These five kinds of business ac- 
counted for 18,178 establishments, or 82.0 
per cent of the 22,172 service establishments 
operated by Negro proprietors in the United 
States, and 86.1 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts of all service establishments reported 
by them. 

Schuyler™ takes the position that the 
opportunities for the Negro in this 
field are not limited to the Negro 


™ George S. Schuyler, op. cit., p. 329. 
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Ghetto, but that a high quality of per- 
sonal service by Negroes will find 
places in the “downtown” areas of 
metropolitan communities. 

Even as restricted to Negro patron- 
age, the field of personal services has 
not been nearly exhausted. One justi- 
fication for such an assumption rests 
upon the lack of efficiency and profes- 
sional interests exhibited by Negroes 
in the performance of tasks which this 
work requires. Professor Ira De A. 
Reid observes that: 


... in those very fields where there are no 
extra-racial competitions, the services re- 
ceived by the Negro consumer are frequently 
the poorest and most unsatisfactory. Yet, 
the Negro must patronize them if he would 


have these services.” 


In the present study there might be 
observed a conspicuous absence of se- 
lections in the broadest field of busi- 
ness. Although the chain store offers 
a most strangling type of competition 
in many phases of business yet obser- 
vations indicate that there are oppor- 
tunities in certain areas of business for 
the small independent efficiently man- 
aged enterprise. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation to note the presence 
of a variety of privately owned and 
operated enterprises dotted through- 
out those areas in which Negroes re- 
side. It is just as common to note that 
they are controlled by racial and na- 
tionality groups other than the Ameri- 
can Negro. In this case one’s attention 
is easily called to the point that the 
complete patronage of such enterprises 
is drawn from a Negro clientele; and 
that practically every basic need of 
the group is met through the medium 





*Tra De A. Reid, “Social Problems of 
— Business,” The Crisis, 43: 166, Je 


of these establishments. One may 
make an observation of this kind as 
readily on 11th Street in Washington, 
D.C., between Harvard Street and , 
Park Road, as on West Russell Street 
in Orangeburg, South Carolina, be- 
tween Broughton and Windsor Streets. 
This is a common sight and an amaz- 
ing fact wherever one sees the Negro 
concentrated in large numbers in 
American communities. There is evi- 
dently some distortion in the Negro’s 
thinking with reference to small begin- 
nings and small things. There is ob- 
viously something faulty in his educa- 
tion relative to the intrinsic values 
which must needs be envisaged and 
appropriated in the economic struggle 
of life. I wonder if there is not too 
often a disposition on the part of too 
many members of the group to adopt 
superficially a style of life which is 
incongruent with the realities of liv- 
ing. The psychology and demeanor of 
other racial groups, such as the Jew, 
the Greek, the Italian, the Assyrian 
and the Chinese, make it possible for 
them to persist as businessmen in Ne- 
gro communities, upon Negro patron- 
age finally to emerge in many cases to 
a position of respectability, influence 
and wealth. 

In spite of the fact that the Negro 
draws relatively small earnings, from 
the lower brackets of the industrial 
system, his spending power, by and 
large, is enormous. Even in communi- 
ties where the chain-store pattern is 
most imposing and its power is most 
compelling, small private businesses 
flourish and thrive. In an investigation 
of the purchasing power of Negroes in 
the South’s seventeen largest cities for 
the year 1929—this it may be noted 
was the year when the peak of eco- 
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nomic prosperity was reached in 
America—Professor Paul K. Ed- 
wards'* taking Nashville, Tennessee, 
per capita purchasing power of $547 as 
a basis, concluded that the purchas- 
ing power of the Negro in the seven- 
teen cities studied aggregated the 
enormous sum of $308,000,000. 

In a comparative statement, Pro- 
fessor Edwards remarks that: 





It is of interest to contrast his purchasing 
power in just these seventeen particular 
Southern cities with the value of our total 
exports to important markets of the West- 
ern hemisphere, to the cultivation of which 
much painstaking study and effort have been 
devoted. For example, during 1929, our total 
export trade with Mexico and all central 
America amounted to $224,619,486; with 
the West Indies and Bermudas, $208,969,847 ; 
and with all South America, $539,309,461."* 


The United States census for 1930 
indicates that the Negro controls 
25,701 retail businesses in this coun- 
try. The sales of the products of these 
stores are distributed as follows: Food 
36.25 per cent; restaurants and eating 
places 21.09 per cent; all other retail 
stores 20.87 per cent; automotive 9.68 
per cent; general stores 4.78 per cent; 
apparel 2.99 per cent; lumber and 
building 1.25 per cent; furniture and 
household 1.75 per cent; secondhand 
stores 0.97 per cent; and general mer- 
chandise 0.97 per cent. The returns 
from the sales of the products of these 
businesses amounts to $101,146,045.1° 
The point seems rather evident that 
the sales from the businesses in which 
Negroes are engaged in the country as 
a whole do not compare favorably 


a“ 


% Paul K. Edwards, The Southern Urban 
Negro as a Consumer, p. 39. 

* Tbid., p. 40. 

* Negroes in the United States, 1920-1982. 


with the purchasing power of the Ne- 
gro in seventeen of the South’s larg- 
est cities. 

With increased efficiencies based on 
a knowledge of business principles and 
the traits of character and personality 
which enhance business relations the 
independent business man can operate 
an enterprise profitably in most of 
the cities of the country in which a 
fair percentage of the population is 
Negro.’® There may be found instances 
of thriving businesses among Negroes 
which do not depend to a very great 
extent upon the patronage of Ne- 
groes.'? There is a growing conscious- 
ness on the part of the American pub- 
lic of the need of continuing the policy 
of according to every man the right 
“to devote his own ability and efforts 
to his own advantage in the service 
of his fellow men according to the 
efficiency and skill with which these 
services are rendered and the value of 
their products.’”"* This fundamental 
policy of the American system fre- 
quently gains expression in Federal 
legislation and in proposed Federal 
legislation. The Robinson-Patman 
Bill gives that assurance. The con- 
gressional investigation of unfair prac- 
tices of chain stores in the District of 
Columbia’® is an expression of the 
same nature. 


* fH. Horace Fitchett, “A Successful Negro 


Grocer,” The Southern Workman, 62: 461-67, 
D 1933. 

“BH. Horace Fitchett, “The Oldest Saw- 
mill in the South,” Opportunity, 10: 138-40, 
My 1933. 

* Congressional Record, Seventy-Fourth 
Congress, Second Session; Remarks of Hon. 
John E. Miller of Arkansas in the House 
of Represenatives on the Robinson-Patman 
Bill. Monday, May 4, 1936. Vol. 81. No. 115. 

*® Congressional Record, Seventy-Fifth 
Congress, First Session, Senate. Thursday, 
June 15, 1937. 
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PROFESSIONAL Occupations Not 
OVERCROWDED 

Without the stable foundation which 
agriculture and business provide for 
an economic structure, such as our 
own, it is visionary to expect the emer- 
gence of a very respectable and com- 
petent middle or professional class 
among Negroes. I am suggesting this 
in view of the caste scheme which the 
group is forced to accept. But it is 
fair to say that the need of the race 
for competent, unselfish, interested 
professional services is enormous. It is 
very frequently alleged that profes- 
sional occupations among Negroes are 
overcrowded. Facts do not seem to 
support this allegation, however. The 
case is not one of over-population but 
rather one of distribution. In an arti- 
cle entitled: “Training for Medicine 
and Dentistry,” Dr. John F. Mul- 
lowney, formerly president of Me- 
harry Medical College, gives the fol- 
lowing astounding facts: 
In the great State of Mississippi there are 
over one million Negroes and there are in 
that State only 29 Negro dentists or approxi- 
mately one dentist to every 25,000 of the 
Negro population. In the same State there 
are only 71 Negro physicians or appoxi- 
mately one Negro physician to every 14,000 
of the Negro population. When we consider 
that in some of the larger cities there are 
scarcely one thousand patients to each den- 
tist and hardly 800 patients to each physi- 
cian, we realize that the condition in Missis- 
sippi is extreme.” 
Dr. Mullowney cites similar figures 
for Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana. 
Dr. Mullowney states finally that: 


There are literally scores of small towns, 


* John J. Mullowney, “Training for Medi- 
cine and Dentistry,” Opportunity, Journal 
phy — Vol. XIV, No. 12. December 


not only in the Southland but also in the 
North without a Negro dentist or a Negro 
physician.” 


Of course, as I have suggested else- 
where, figures do not always reveal 
the conditions which they propose to 
represent. The fact that a Negro pro- 
fessional man is not located in a set- 
tlement of Negroes does not mean that 
they are not being served; neither does 
it mean that professional services of a 
medical character would be acceptable 
to many of them.?? But under the cir- 
cumstances it is obvious that here is 
potentially a fertile field of employ- 
ment and service. 

Writing on the subject: “Negro 
Nurses: The Supply and Demand,” 
Mrs. Estelle Massey Riddle calls at- 
tention to the same glaring need, as 
indicated in the medical profession. 
She says: 


There are approximately 500 Negro public 
health nurses for a Negro population of ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 or 1 to 24,000 popula- 
tion” “Throughout the South,” declares 
Miss Riddle, “where the mass of Negroes 
still live there are fewer Negro nurses than 
in New York City alone. Hundreds of miles 
of rural areas are untouched by the Negro 
nurse in both the North and the South. If 
a locality has money to employ but one or 
two nurses the preference is given the white 
nurse, irrespective of the Negro population. 
The Rosenwald Fund reports that the South- 
ern State and County Health Departments 
are gradually awakening to the need of more 
Negro nurses. Mr. 8S. L. Smith estimates that 
1,000 well trained Negro public health nurses 


™ John J. Mullowney, “Training for Medi- 
cine and Dentistry,” Opportunity, 14: 370, 
D 1936. 

=F. Horace Fitchett, “Superstition in 
South Carolina,” The Crisis, 43: 360-61, 370, 
D 1936. 

* Estelle Massey Riddle, R. N., “Negro 
Nurses: The Supply and Demand,” Oppor- 
tunity, 15: 329, N 1937. 
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are badly needed for the Southern states 
alone.”™ 

These facts are both suggestive of 
great need and of vocational or pro- 
fessional opportunities. The same in- 
equalities with reference to geographi- 
cal distribution and relative to an in- 
adequacy in the number of workers 
appear in some of the other profes- 
sions. Table V epitomizes the condi- 
tion to which this discussion is di- 
rected. 


TABLE V 


POPULATION PER PROFESSIONAL WORKER 
IN THE UNITED States, COMPARED WITH 
THE NEGRO IN SOUTH CAROLINA In 1930 











Negro*6 

Persons Per White®® Negro**in South 

Each Carolina 
Teacher...... 111 218 213 
Physician..... 728 3,125 11,846 
Nurse........ 277 2,076 2,756 
Dentist....... 1,516 6,707 14,698 
Lawyer....... 693 9,536 61,052 
Clergyman.... 878 475 620 





In the table of occupational prefer- 
ences 12 students of the State College 
and 6 students of the Liberal Arts 
College gave social service as a voca- 
tional choice. There are some very 
clear indications of a rather continu- 
ous growth in the social work field 
generally. “Humanitarianism” has as- 
sumed the position and has developed 
the persistence of a folkway in mod- 
ern society. The growing complexity of 
our economic life, brought on largely 
through technology, has carried in its 
train maladjustments and misery 
everywhere. The end of this condition 
can not be foreseen. In a discussion of 


* Ibid., pp. 327-28. 

* The Department of Research, National 
Urban League. 5,000,000 Jobs. The Negro 
at Work in the United States, M, 1933, p. 
18. 

* Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932, 
p. 292. 


“The Influence of Invention and Dis- 
covery” Ogburn and Gilfillan declare 
that: 

With the growth of technology transit un- 
employment grows. There seems to be no 
way of measuring the future of this displace- 
ment. But there are so many new inventions 
indicating displacement of labor that tech- 
nological unemployment may be an even 
more serious problem of the near future than 
it is now” 

Activities involving social work and 
social welfare, must be directed toward 
the Negro, much out of proportion to 
his percentage in the general popula- 
tion. The circumstances under which 
the group is forced to live makes this 
inevitable. The fact that national, 
state, and municipal governments 
have assumed the responsibility of 
conducting and controlling this field 
of work makes it more promising as a 
broad area of vocational endeavor. In 
this connection opportunities will in- 
crease in the professional branches of 
vocational guidance, child guidance, 
mental hygiene, social statistics and 
research. Investigations show?® that 
the increase in the number of Negroes 
employed in social and welfare work 
almost doubled for the ten-year period 
from 1920 to 1930, there being 1,231 
in 1920 while there were 2,234 in the 
latter date. The ten-year period from 
1930 to 1940 will probably show a far 
greater increase of employees in this 
field than in the former period. Even 
the increase which has been noted by 
no means compares favorably with 


* Recent Social Trends. “The Influence 
of Invention and Discovery.” W. F. Ogburn, 
with the Assistance of S. C. Gilfillan, Vol. I, 
p. 128-29. 

* 5,000,000 Jobs. The Negro at Work in 
the United States. The Department of Re- 
search—National Urban League, May, 1933, 
p. 31. 
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other workers when considering the 
Negro’s numerical representation in 
the population. The total number of 
workers in this field in 1920 was 41,078 
while it was 62,531 in 1930. 


MECHANICAL AND TECHNICAL 
Pursuits OVERLOOKED 


There is a conspicuous absence of 
the selection of the mechanical and 
technical pursuits in this study. In 
the State College there were four stu- 
dents who made choices as follows: 
Electrician, 2; Mechanic, 1; Contrac- 
tor, 1. In the Liberal Arts College 
there were two who selected architec- 
ture. 

Figures reveal*® that there were only 
351 Negro technical engineers in the 
United States in 1930, whereas there 
were 226,749 in the total population 
at that time. Schuyler declares that: 
Only two per cent of the civil engineers were 
unemployed in 1932 at the height of the 
business depression. With the numerous gov- 
ernment projects going on it is now probably 
nil. The chances for Negro employment in 
municipal, state and federal civil services 
increase yearly.” 


Social change, with its accompany- 
ing problems and needs, brings with it 
occupational and vocational demands 
and opportunities. As we begin to 
press harder and harder upon our 
natural resources they tend more and 
more to show evidences of exhaustion. 
Very frequently the dissipation of re- 
sources in one area of existence im- 
perils many others, and consequently 
effects, in a rather precarious way, the 
industrial and economic system. The 
national and local interest which has 
developed in forestry and the refor- 





* 5,000,000 Jobs, op. cit. 
* George S. Schuyler, op. cit., pp. 328-29. 


estation program is a case in point. 
This is a relatively new vocational 
field which has and will continue to 
have the encouragement and support 
of our national government. Schuyler 
remarks that: “There are only about 
three Negro graduate foresters and all 
are employed.’ 

It will be noted that no student in 
either of the colleges mentioned fores- 
try as a vocational preference. 


PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF GUIDANCE 


In general there are two fundamen- 
tal problems which must be envisaged 
in a guidance program. These prob- 
lems are, first, finding the job in which 
one’s services will have a market 
value, and consequently developing in 
the individual requisite skills for ef- 
fective and efficient activity in the oc- 
cupation; the second problem is a per- 
sonality problem. The individual must 
live with and make impressions upon 
others as he works, if he would get a 
fair chance to exhibit his abilities and 
skills. Undesirable personality traits 
block adjustment and the process of 
socialization. Of the two problems the 
latter is probably the more important 
and at the same time more difficult to 
manipulate. 

The guidance problem has been ac- 
cepted by the school as its problem. 
This has been done in view of the fail- 
ure of the school to achieve any very 
real success along this line. Dr. Peters 
takes the position that the proper 
scope of the school is to 


. . . look forward to the whole range of life 
activities. In every type of relationship 
where there is room for fumbling—where one 
may do either the wrong or the right thing— 
it is conceivable that we might develop a 


* Ibid., p. 329. 
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form of school training that would prepare 
in advance the right adjustment and fore- 
stall the wrong one.” 


The changes which take place in 
modern society are so rapid and the 
occupational demands and standards 
are so much in a state of flux that the 
task of finding the job which will be 
there when the period of training is 
completed is a very uncertain matter. 
This is particularly true of the major 
industrial occupations. In this area 
the problem of guidance is almost, if 
not completely, beyond the control of 
the school. In their discussion of “La- 
bor Groups in the Social Structure,” 
Leo Wolman and Gustav Peck have 
observed that: 


Major shifts in the constitution of industry 
mean that a varying number of workers 
must discard their old skills and crafts and 
learn new methods of work. If these de- 
rangements were slow developments they 
could be easily absorbed into the habits of 
labor. But they are rapid and continual and 
assume on occasion, as did the changes in 
industry during the decade of the 1920's, 
almost a revolutionary character.* 


The inability of the school to keep 
pace with industry is reflected in the 
disposition of industry to train its own 
workers. In an editorial comment on: 
“A Neglected Phase of Vocational 
Education Among Negroes,” Dr. 
Charles H. Thompson cites a study 
which verifies this position.** He indi- 
cates that a job-analysis study of 88 
industrial firms in Minnesota revealed 


*C. C. Peters, Foundations of Educa- 
tional Sociology, New York, 1930, p. 40. 

* Leo Wolman and Gustav Peck, “Labor 
Groups in the Social Structure,” Vol. II, 
Chap. XVI in Recent Social Trends, New 
York, 1933, pp. 806-07. 

“Charles H. Thompson, “A Neglected 
Phase of Vocational Education Among Ne- 
groes,’ JOURNAL oF Necro Epucation, 7: 
2, Ja 1936, p. 2. 





that the training for 90 per cent of the 
4,000 jobs investigated was received 
within the plants themselves. 

The second problem is that of ad- 
justment on the social side. The ques- 
tion as to why one person is more 
acceptable than another in the per- 
formance of a task, even though they 
may have comparable skills, is often 
raised. It seems then to be equally 
the obligation of the guidance director 
to select types with the appropriate 
personality traits, or to aid in the de- 
velopment of those traits, as it is to 
select the proper skills or aid in the 
development of them. Doctor Charters 
gives expression to a view similar to 
this when he signified that: 

. . any curriculum which is built upon job- 
analysis must take into account the personal 
qualifications necessary for success in the 
vocation. Each vocation has its own “per- 
sonality profile.” The machinist, for instance, 
needs to possess in a rather high degree the 
qualities such as honesty and cooperative- 
ness. The efficient carpenter will need to be 
neither so accurate nor rapid, but he should 
possess neatness, let us say, to a greater de- 
gree than the machinist. Since these traits 
are so fundamental it is essential that they 
be recognized in the curriculum for any 
vocation.* 


A very interesting statement relative 
to the deleterious effects of bad per- 
sonality traits upon employment ap- 
peared in a recent number of the New 
York Times under the title: “Most 
Jobs Lost By Bad Manners.” The dis- 
cussion of this topic was made by 
Gwynne A. Prosser** of the American 


*W. W. Charters, “Review and Critique 
of Curriculum-Making for the Vocations,” 
Chap. XXVII. The Twenty-Sizth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Part I. Illinois, 1926, pp. 365-66. 

* Gwynne A. Prosser, “Most Jobs Lost 
By Bad Manners,” New York Times, No- 
vember 14, 1937. 
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Institute of Banking. He was consider- 
ing this problem at a luncheon held 
in connection with the fourteenth 
semi-annual convention of the Com- 
mercial Education Association. Among 
other things this source states that Mr. 
Prosser found that commercial gradu- 
ates, for the most part, have more 
than enough skill for the job they will 
have to take. “In a survey of em- 
ployees who were dismissed from 
seventy-six firms, only 10 per cent 
lost their jobs because they lacked 
mechanical skill. The other 90 per cent 
did not fit their jobs because of poor 
character traits.” He further states 
that in a particular survey it was 
found that: 

... promotions within the firm depend large- 
ly upon general ability, for only 23 per cent 
missed advancement because they lacked 
mechanical ability. While 77 per cent either 
could not or would not improve their per- 
sonalities for the higher jobs. 


These and other reliable sources, which 
space will not allow me to give, indi- 
cate that personality is an important 
factor in vocational efficiency and so- 
cial adjustment. 

Basically a vocational guidance 
program is a mere empty gesture if 
it fails to give the educand an under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
trends in and the urgent demands of 
the social system in all areas of life. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Negro college student re- 
stricts himself to too few vocations. 
He is, for the most part, concentrated 
in the teaching profession. It is proba- 
bly safe to say that even more stu- 
dents than indicated teaching as a 


vocation will enter that profession. 

2. It is rather clear that Negro col- 
lege students select the less economical- 
ly profitable vocations. This tends to 
threaten the economic security and 
stability of the group. 

3. The character of the program of 
the college does not perceptibly check 
the tendency of students to lump up 
in one or two occupations. Forty-five 
per cent of the students in the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College chose 
teaching while 45.31 per cent selected 
teaching in the Liberal Arts College. 
As far as this study is concerned the 
Negro college is primarily a teacher- 
training institution. 

4. Occupational preferences seem to 
be very largely based upon or deter- 
mined by the occupational patterns of 
the community. This pattern is carved 
out of the restricted vocational activi- 
ties of successful Negroes who are also 
confined to a limited number of the 
so-called respectable professions. 

5. The fields of work in which the 
parents are engaged seem to have a 
minor influence upon the occupational 
preferences of their children. 

6. That a vocational guidance pro- 
gram is needed in our schools can not 
be denied. In addition to having some 
knowledge of the special aptitudes and 
skills necessary to meet occupational 
demands there must be incorporated in 
the program provisions for giving an 
understanding and appreciation of 
social trends; and there must be con- 
siderable care, skill and study ex- 
hibited in detecting and correcting 
such personality defects as would 
handicap one in his social and occupa- 
tional adjustment. 








The Cost of Instruction for Negroes in the 
Public High Schools of North Carolina 


NELSON H. HARRIS 


The purposes of this paper are 
(1) to present a picture of the amount 
of money expended annually for the 
salaries of Negro high school teachers 
per Negro high school pupil enrolled 
and per Negro high school pupil in 
average daily attendance; (2) to com- 
pare the total annual expenditures for 
the salaries of Negro high school 
teachers with the total annual expend- 
itures for the salaries of white high 
school teachers; and (3) to outline 
the factors influencing the difference 
in the total annual expenditures for 
the salaries of Negro and white high 
school teachers. 


ANNUAL Cost oF SALARIES OF NEGRO 
AND WHITE Hicu ScHooL TEACHERS 


Table I shows the expenditures for 
salaries of Negro and white high 


ing each Negro high school pupil in 
terms of teachers’ salaries in 1934-35, 
based on expenditures of $324,199.66 
for salaries and a high school enroll- 
ment of 25,643,? was $12.64. The total 
amount of money expended from state 
funds* for salaries of Negro high 
school teachers in 1934-35 was 
$314,931.57,4 or an average of $12.28 
for each Negro pupil enrolled. The to- 
tal amount of money expended for 
salaries in 1934-35 per Negro high 
school pupil in average daily attend- 
ance was $14.71. This computation is 
based on annual expenditures from 
state and local funds of $324,199.66 
and an average daily attendance of 
22,038.° The expenditures from state 
funds in 1934-35 for salaries of Negro 
high school teachers were $14.29 per 
Negro high school pupil in average 











TABLE I 
EXPENDITURES FOR SALARIES OF NEGRO AND WHITE HiGuH ScHoou TEACHERS, 1934-35 
Source Negro White 
Expenditures for Salaries from all Sources, 
RMA ER SII a5 So css, cases aise as ele Se $324,199.66 $2 ,279 ,636.57 


Expenditures for Salaries from State Funds.... 


314,931.57 2,194,615.52 





schoo] teachers for the year 1934-35. 

In 1934-35, as indicated in Table I, 
the total amount of money expended 
for salaries of Negro high school 
teachers, including funds _ received 
from all sources, both state and local, 
was $324,199.66' The cost of educat- 


* Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Educational Publication 
No. 194. Raleigh: North Carolina State De- 
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daily attendance. This computation is 
based on an average daily attendance 





partment of Public Instruction, 1933-34 and 
1935-36, p. 94. 

? Ibid., p. 32. 

* The salaries of all public school teachers 
are paid for a period of eight months from 
state funds. If a school operates for nine 
months, the salaries of teachers for the ninth 
month are paid out of local funds. 

* Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, op. cit., p. 97. 

5 Ibid., p. 32. 
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of 22,038 and annual expenditures of 
$314,931.57. In 1934-35 the total 
amount of money expended, as indi- 
cated in Table I, for the salaries of 
white high school teachers including 
funds from state and local sources was 
$2,279,636.57.° The expenditures for 
salaries per white high school pupil in 
1934-35 on the basis of an enrollment 
of 131,983 was $17.27. The expendi- 


white high school teachers of 
$2,279, 636.57, and an average daily at- 
tendance of 115,132 white high school 
pupils, 

ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR SALARIES 


oF WHITE AND Necro High SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Table II gives 2 comparison of the 
expenditures for the salaries of Negro 


TABLE II 


A CoMPARISON OF THE Per CapiTa EXPENDITURES FOR THE SALARIES OF NEGRO 
AND WuiteE Hiau ScHoout TracuHers, 1934-35 


























Per Capita Cost |Differencein Favor of White 
Negro White Amount Percentage* 
Expenditures from all Sources: 
based on enrollment $12.64 $17.27 $4.63 26.8 or 36.6 
Expenditures from all Sources: 
based on ADA $14.71 $19.80 $5.04 25.7 or 34.6 
Expenditures from State funds 
only: based on enrollment $12.28 $16.62 $4.34 26.1 or 35.3 
Expenditures from State funds 
only: based on ADA $14.29 $19.06 $4.77 25.0 or 33.4 

















* The first figures under ‘Percentage’ in Table II represent the percentage of difference when the 
cost of instruction per white high school pupil is used as a base, and the second figures represent the 
percentage of difference when the cost of instruction per Negro high school pupil is used as a base. 
For example, in Table II, under “Percentage” 26.8 is the percentage of difference when the cost per 
white high school pupil is used as a base, and 36.6 is the percentage of difference when the cost per 


Negro high school is used as a base. 


tures from state funds for salaries of 
teachers in white high schools in 1934- 
35 were $2,194,615.52, and the amount 
of money expended for the salaries of 
white high school teachers was $16.62 
for each of the 131,983’ white pupils 
enrolled in the high schools of the 
State. The total expenditures for 
salaries of teachers of white high 
schools per white high school pupil in 
average daily attendance were $19.80 
for 1934-35. This per capita cost is 
based on expenditures for salaries of 





°Tbid., p. 94. 
* Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, op. cit., p. 32. 


and white high school teachers for the 
year 1934-35. 

Table I shows that the total expend- 
itures in terms of the salaries of 
Negro high school teachers per Negro 
high school pupil enrolled in 1934-35 
was $12.64, whereas the total expendi- 
tures for the salaries of white high 
school teachers per white high school 
pupil enrolled was $17.27. The differ- 
ence in total expenditures per Negro 
high school pupil enrolled and per 
white high school pupil enrolled was 
$4.63 or 26.8 per cent when the cost 


§ Ibid., p. 32. 
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per white high school pupil enrolled is 
used as a base, and 36.6 per cent when 
the cost per Negro high school pupil 
enrolled is used as a base. Table II 
also shows that the expenditures for 
the’ salaries of Negro high school 
teachers per Negro high school pupil 
in average daily attendance in 1934- 
35 was $14.71, and teachers per white 
high school pupil in average daily at- 


tures from state funds per Negro high 
school pupil enrolled and per white 
high school pupil enrolled was $4.34 
or 26.1 per cent when the cost per 
white high school pupil enrolled is 
used as a base, and 35.3 per cent when 
the cost per Negro high school pupil 
enrolled is used as a base. Table II 
further reveals that the expenditures 
from state funds for the salaries of 


TABLE III* 


Maximum AND Minimum Savarigs oF Necro anp Waite Hiax ScHoou 
TEACHERS OF THE STATE 








Maximum Monthly 


Minimum Monthly 








Salary Salary 
1933-34 1936-37 1933-34 1936-37 
White High School Teacher $90 .00 $112.50 $70.00 $87 .50 
Negro High School Teacher 70.00 87.50 54.00 67 .50 
Difference 20.00 25.00 16.00 20.00 


Percentage of Difference 


22 or 28.6 22 or 28.6 


22.9 or 29.6 22.9 or 29.6 





* The first figures opposite ‘‘Percentage of Difference’ in Table 1II represent the percentage of differ- 
ence when the salary of the white teacher is used as & base, and the second figures represent the per- 
centage of difference when the salary of the Negro teacher is used as & base. 


tendance was $19.80. The difference in 
the high school per capita cost of the 
salaries of Negro and white high 
schoo] teachers was $5.09 or 25.7 per 
cent when the cost per white high 
school pupil in average daily attend- 
ance is used as a base, and 34.6 per 
cent when the cost per Negro high 
school pupil in average daily attend- 
ance is used as a base. These computa- 
tions are based on funds received from 
both state and local sources. 

Table II indicates that the expendi- 
tures from state funds for the salaries 
of Negro high school teachers per 
Negro high school pupil enrolled in 
1934-35 was $12.28, whereas the ex- 
penditures from state funds for the 
salaries of white high school teachers 
per white high school pupil enrolled 
was $16.62. The difference in expendi- 


Negro high schoo] teachers per Negro 
high school pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in 1934-35 were $14.29, and 
the expenditures from state funds for 
the salaries of white high school teach- 
ers per white high school pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance were $19.06. The 
difference in the expenditures from 
state funds for the salaries of Negro 
and white high school teachers per 
Negro and per white high school pupil 
in average daily attendance was $4.77 
for 1934-35. The percentage of differ- 
ence is 25 when the cost per white 
high school pupil in average daily at- 
tendance is used as a base, and 33.4 
per cent when the cost per Negro high 
school pupil in average daily attend- 
ance is used as a base. 

Table III presents data with respect 
to differences in the maximum and 
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minimum salaries of Negro and white 
high school teachers. 


Factors INFLUENCING THE DIFFER- 
ENCE IN Cost OF SALARIES 


The greatest single factor influenc- 
ing the difference in expenditures for 
salaries of Negro and white high 
school teachers with the same amount 
of training and experience is the dual 
salary schedule set up by the State. 
Table III reveals that in 1933-34 a 
Negro teacher holding the High School 
A certificate with eight years’ experi- 
ence received, on the basis of the State 
salary schedule, a maximum of $70.00° 
per month for the school year, where- 
as a white teacher with the High 
School A certificate and eight years’ 
experience received a maximum of 
$90.00.°° If the salary of the white 
teacher is used as a base, the differ- 
ence in this case is approximately 22 
per cent, and 28.6 per cent if the 
salary of the Negro teacher is used as 
a base. The minimum salary received 
in 1933-34 by a Negro teacher holding 
the High School A certificate without 
any experience on the basis of the 
State salary schedule was $54.00, 
whereas a white teacher with the High 
School A certificate and without ex- 
perience received $70.00.12 In other 
words, in 1933-34 the lowest salary for 
the white teacher holding the High 
School A certificate was the same as 
that paid the Negro holder of the High 
School A certificate with eight years’ 





*Report of the Governors Commission 
for the Study of Problems in the Education 
of Negroes in North Carolina. Raleigh: 
North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1935, p. 87. 

® Ibid., p. 86. 

" Tbid., p. 87. 

* Ibid., p. 86. 


experience. In 1936-37 the percentage 
of difference between the salaries of 
white and Negro high school teachers 
was the same as it was in 1933-34. For 
instance, the Negro teacher holding 
the High School A certificate with 
eight years’ experience received a 
maximum salary of $87.50'* per 
month, whereas the white high school 
teacher with the High School A cer- 
tificate and eight years’ experience re- 
ceived a maximum salary of $112.50 
per month. The absolute difference in 
1936-37 between the maximum salary 
paid Negro and white high school 
teachers, as revealed in Table III, was 
$25.00 per month, or $5.00 more than 
it was in 1933-34, but the percentage 
of difference was 22 on the basis of the 
white high school teacher’s salary and 
28.6 if the salary of the Negro high 
school teacher is used as a base. The 
minimum salary for the white high 
school teacher holding the High 
School A certificate with no experi- 
ence was $87.50 per month for the 
1936-37 school term, whereas the mini- 
mum salary for the Negro high school 
teacher holding the High School A 
certificate with no experience was 
$67.50.45 The absolute difference in the 
minimum monthly salary of the Ne- 
gro and white high school teacher in 
1936-37 was $20.00 or $4.00 more than 
it was in 1933-34. The percentage of 
difference was approximately 22.9 on 


Data obtained from the files of the 
Office of the Secretary of the State School 
Commission, North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. fet 

™% Report of the State School Commission. 
Raleigh: North Carolina State Department 
of Public Instruction, 1935-36 and 1936-37, 


ce 
Pa Data obtained from the files of the 
Office of the Secretary of the State School 
Commission, North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
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the basis of the minimum monthly 
salary of the white high school teach- 
er and 29.6 when the minimum salary 
of the Negro high school teacher is 
used as a base. 

Table III indicates that the mini- 
mum monthly salary for the white 
high schoo] teacher holding the High 
School A certificate, with no experi- 


ence, was $87.50 for the 1936-37 school 


per cent; and from 1933 to 1937, 22 
to 28 per cent.?™* 

It is interesting to know that from 
1924 to 1930 the differences in salaries 
of Negro and white high school teach- 
ers ranged from 25 to 33 per cent.’ 
From 1933-37 the differences have re- 
mained approximately 22 per cent 
when the salary of the white teacher 
is used as a base and 28.6 per cent 


TABLE IV 


Pupit-TEACHER Ratio or NEGRO AND WHITE Hiau ScHoot TEACHERS IN THE 
Pusiic Hiao ScHOOLS OF THE STATE, 1935-36 








Pupil Teacher Ratio 


Differences in Favor 
of White Teacher 








Negro White Amount Per cent* 
Enrollment Basis 36.7 33.6 3.1 8.4 or 9.2 
Average Daily Attendance 32.0 29.9 2.1 6.5 or 7.0 





*The first figures, under “Percentage of Difference’ represent the percentage of difference when 
the pupil-teacher ratio of the Negro high school teacher is used as a base, and the second figures repre- 
sent the percentage of difference when the pupil-teacher ratio of the white high school teacher is used 
as a base. Under ‘‘Percentage of Difference,’’ 8.4 is the percentage of difference when the pupil-teacher 
ratio of the Negro high school teacher is used as a base, and 9.2 is the percentage of difference when 
the pupil-teacher ratio of the white high school teacher is used as a base. 


term, and that $87.50 per month repre- 
sented the maximum salary that a 
Negro high schoo] teacher with the 
High School A certificate and eight 
years’ experience could receive from 
state funds. In other words, the 
monthly salary of the white holder of 
the High School A certificate, with no 
experience, was the same as that of 
the Negro holder of the High School 
A certificate with eight years’ experi- 
ence. 

The difference in salaries in 1936- 
37 for Negro and white holders of 
High School B and C certificates were 
proportionally the same as discussed 
for holders of the High School A cer- 
tificate. 

The difference between the salaries 
of Negro and white high school teach- 
ers from 1924 to 1930 was 25 to 33 


when the salary of the Negro teacher 
is used as a base. The percentage of 
difference in the maximum salaries of 
white and Negro high school teachers 
was slightly less between 1933 and 
1937 than between 1924 and 1930. It 
may be noted, however, that between 


* The percentage of difference from 1924 
to 1930 is based on the maximum of sal- 
aries paid Negro and white teachers hold- 
ing the High School A certificate. The per- 
centage of difference is 25 when the salary 
of the white high school teacher is used as 
a base, and 33 when the salary of the Ne- 
gro high school teacher is used as a base. 
The difference in salaries from 1933 to 
1937 is also based on the maximum salaries 
paid Negro and white high school teachers 
holding the High School A certificate. The 
percentage of difference is 22 when the sal- 
ary of the white high school teacher is used 
as a base, and 28.6 when the salary of the 
Negro high school teacher is used as a base. 

* Data obtained from Office of the Di- 
rector, Division of Finance and Statistics, 
North Carolina State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
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1933 and 1937 there has been prac- 
tically no decreases in the differences 
of the salaries of white and Negro 
teachers. 

Table IV presents data with respect 
to the pupil-teacher ratio of Negro and 
white teachers of the public high 
schools of the State. 

A second influence on the difference 
in the expenditures for the salaries of 
white and Negro high school teachers 
is the pupil-teacher ratio. In 1935-36, 
as shown in Table IV, the pupil- 
teacher ratio according to enrollment 
was 36.7!" pupils per Negro high school 
teacher and 33.618 pupils per white 
high school teacher. Table IV also 
shows that the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance per Negro 
high school teacher in 1935-36 was 
32,!° and the number of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance per white high 
school teacher was 29.9?° These data 
indicate that the enrollment per Ne- 
gro high school teacher was 3.1 pupils, 
or 8.4 per cent in excess of that of the 
white high school teacher when the 
pupil-teacher ratio of the Negro high 
schoo] teacher is used as a base, and 
9.2 per cent when the pupil-teacher 
ratio of the white high school teacher 
is used as a base. The pupil-teacher 
ratio on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance was 2.1 pupils, or 6.5 per 
cent more than that of the white higa 
school teacher when the pupil-teacher 
ratio of the Negro high school teacher 
is used as a base, and 7 per cent when 
the pupil-teacher ratio of the white 
high school teacher is used as a base. 





" Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of North Carolina, 
op. cit., p. 24. 

* Ibid. 


The heavier pupil-teacher ratio re- 
duces the number of Negro high school 
teachers needed, and this reduction in 
turn cuts the total expenditures for 
salaries of Negro high school teachers. 


SUMMARY 

1. The total expenditures for sala- 
ries of Negro high school teachers in 
the State in 1934-35 including funds 
from state and local sources were 
$324,199.66. The expenditures for 
salaries per Negro high school pupil 
enrolled was $12.64. The cost of sala- 
ries per Negro high school pupil in 
average daily attendance was $14.71. 

2. The expenditures for salaries of 
Negro high school teachers from state 
funds in 1934-35 were $314,931.57. The 
cost of salaries from state funds was 
$12.28 per Negro high school pupil 
enrolled. The cost of salaries from 
state funds per Negro high school 
pupil in average daily attendance was 
$14.29. 

3. The total expenditures for sala- 
ries of white high school teachers in 
1934-35 including funds from state 
and local sources were $2,279,636.57. 
The cost of salaries per white high 
school pupil enrolled was $17.27. The 
total cost of salaries in 1934-35 per 
white high school pupil in average 
daily attendance was $19.80. 

4. The expenditures from state 
funds for salaries of white high school 
teachers in 1934-35 were $2,194,615.52. 
The cost of salaries on the basis of 
funds received from the State was 
$16.62 per white high school pupil 
enrolled. The cost of salaries on the 
basis of funds received from state 
funds was $19.06 per white high school 
pupil in average daily attendance. 

5. The difference in the total ex- 
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penditures, from all sources, per Ne- 
gro high school pupil enrolled and per 
white high school pupil enrolled was 
$4.63, or 26.8 per cent when the cost 
per white high school pupil enrolled is 
used as a base, and 36.6 per cent when 
the cost per Negro high school pupil 
enrolled is used as a base. 

6. The difference in the high school 
per capita cost of the salaries of Ne- 
gro and white high school teachers in 
1934-35 on the basis of average daily 
attendance was $5.09, or 25.7 per cent 
when the cost per white high school 
pupil in average daily attendance is 
used as a base, and 34.6 per cent when 
the cost per Negro high school pupil 
in average daily attendance is used as 
a base. These computations are made 
on the basis of funds received from 
both state and local sources. 

7. The difference in the cost of the 
salaries of Negro and white high 
school teachers per Negro and per 
white high school pupil enrolled was 
$4.34, or 26.1 per cent in 1934-35 when 
the cost per white high school pupil 
enrolled is used as a base, and 35.3 
per cent when the cost per Negro high 
school pupil enrolled is used as a base. 
The difference is based on funds re- 
eeived from the State for salaries. 

8. The difference in the cost of the 
salaries of Negro and white high 
school teachers on the basis of average 
daily attendance and money received 
from state funds was $4.77 for 1934- 


35. The percentage of difference is 25 
when the cost per white high school 
pupil in average daily attendance is 
used as a base, and 33.4 when the cost 
per Negro high school pupil in average 
daily attendance is used as a base. 

9. The most significant factor in- 
fluencing the difference in expenditures 
for salaries of Negro and white high 
school teachers is the dual salary 
schedule. The difference in maximum 
salaries is 22 per cent when the salary 
of white high school teachers is used 
as a base, and 28.6 per cent when the 
salary of Negro high school teachers is 
used as a base. 

10. A second factor influencing the 
difference in expenditures for salaries 
of white and Negro high school teach- 
ers is the pupil-teacher ratio. In 1934- 
35 the Negro high school teacher had 
on the average 3.1 pupils or 8.4 per 
cent more enrolled in her classes than 
the white high school teacher when 
the pupil-teacher ratio of the Negro 
high school teacher is used as a base, 
and 9.2 per cent when the pupil- 
teacher ratio of the white high school 
teacher is used as a base. The differ- 
ence in pupil-teacher ratio on the basis 
of average daily attendance is 2.1 pu- 
pils. The percentage of difference is 
6.5 when the pupil-teacher ratio of the 
Negro high school teacher is used as a 
base, and 7 per cent when the pupil- 
teacher ratio of the white high school 
teacher is used as a base. 
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British Colonial Policy and Native 
Education in Kenya 
T. WALTER WALLBANK 


The continent of Africa, in common 
with other tropical areas which have 
come under the relentless expansionism 
of Western civilization, is experiencing 
widespread and revolutionary changes 
in every aspect of human behavior. 
The intensity of culture impacts has 
swept the bewildered African from his 
once sheltered shamba and kraal (2.e., 
farm and hut) to labor for the white 
man in gold mine, factory, or farm; 
it has acquainted him with the delights 
and temptations of a money economy, 
and introduced him to new religions 
which, while destroying all credence 
in his tribal beliefs, does not always 
immediately give an understandable 
and completely satisfying substitute 
in return. A gulf often develops be- 
tween the old generation, too old- 
fashioned to “catch one,” and the 
young men and women who have ac- 
quired a smattering of Western ideas 
and “pooh-pooh” the traditional sanc- 
tions and customs of their tribal so- 
ciety. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE IMPACT 


All Africans, in a sense, are now go- 
ing to school, are being subjected to a 
never-ending educative process in 
their contacts with missionary, gov- 
ernment official, shopkeeper, trader, 
labor recruiter, and mine boss. But 
the “lessons” of this school have not 
been planned. Many of the “teachers” 





*B. Malinowski, “Native Education and 
Culture Contact,” International Review of 
Missions, 25: 480-515, 1936. 


have devoted little thought on what 
might likely be the effects of their 
“texts” upon the unsophisticated na- 
tive. Herein lies the supreme challenge 
of the conscious educator, of the class- 
room, in Africa. Much can be done to 
teach and help the African to ignore, 
or adapt, and perhaps even improve 
those alien elements which are con- 
tinually forcing their way into his 
social, economic, and religious com- 
plex. In the words of the Director of 
Medical Services in Kenya the prob- 
lem of education is, in short: 


how to enable backward peoples, whose 
civilization is in many respects admirably 
adapted to ensure their survival under 
primitive conditions of isolation, to function 
efficiently under the very different condi- 
tions which are resulting from the removal 
of that isolation and from their incorpora- 
tion in a world community, and how to en- 
able them to bear effectively the responsi- 
bilities which that incorporation involves? 


Much has been written in condem- 
nation of the colonial policy, or im- 
perialism if you will, of the leading 
European powers in Africa. As far as 
Britain is concerned, no one can deny 
that there is still ample room for im- 
provement but it must also be empha- 
sized that striking progress has been 
made since the late world war in her 
colonial administration. Just as at 
home in the European State, one has 
witnessed the growth of a sense of 
social concern among the more fortu- 


*The Education of Backward Peoples, 
Government pamphlet, Nairobi, Kenya, 
1932. 
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nate few for the well-being of the 
masses, it is now apparent that, in a 
certain degree, this safe feeling is 
emanating from the imperial powers 
to those people under their colonial 
wardship. 


EpucaTIONAL TRUSTEESHIP 

This tendency, referred to in cur- 
rent literature as Colonial Trustee- 
ship, has been especially marked in the 
field of native education in British 
African dependencies.’ this is entirely 
a development of the last fifteen years. 
The spade work was undertaken by 
two Phelps-Stokes Educational Com- 
missions, under Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones, which toured Africa and pre- 
sented two notable reports. Convinced 
of its neglect of a vital instrument for 
the improvement of African society, 
the British Colonial Office convened a 
committee of experts in London, in 
1923. The next step was the establish- 
ment of a permanent Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education at the Colonial 
Office. The influence of this body upon 
the progress of African native educa- 
tion has been deep and profound. In 
1925, it formulated an official declara- 
tion of educational policy,* and ten 
years later a more comprehensive 
statement was issued which stressed 
the importance of integrating the ac- 
tivities of the school with community 
life in improving the conditions of 
African rural life. From time to time, 


* For a survey of the general developments 
in the British African dependencies since 
1920, see T. Walter Wallbank, “The Edu- 
cational Renaissance in British Tropical 
Africa,” Tue JouRNAL oF Necro Epucation, 
3: 105-22, 1934. 

*“Cmd. 2874, Education Policy in Tropi- 
cal Africa. London, 1925. 

*Colonial No. 108, Memorandum on the 
Education of African Communities. London, 
1935. 


the Committee issues memoranda re- 
lating to specific problems and pub- 
lishes the quarterly journal, Oversea 
Education. 

British African colonies have re- 
sponded to this leadership and guid- 
ance. Although during the depression 
there was an inevitable recession of 
expenditure, on the whole, the past 
fifteen years have seen a definite ex- 
pansion of educational facilities. New 
posts of director of education have 
been created where none existed be- 
fore, old educational ordinances have 
been scrapped and new ones adopted, 
and important new schools have been 
established. Achimota College, built 
at an initial cost of over £600,000 is a 
striking testimonial to this progress. 

As a valuable adjunct to this gov- 
ernmental enterprise, in London the 
International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures has been in- 
strumental in prosecuting studies on 
culture contact and other anthropolog- 
ical problems in Africa. This Institute 
owes much to the assistance afforded 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
another American philanthropic agen- 
cy, the Carnegie Corporation, has 
made generous grants subsidizing edu- 
cational experiments in British Tropi- 
cal Africa. Recognition should also be 
made of the contribution of the Social 
Science Research Council which has, 
by its fellowships, made it possible 
for several American students of com- 
parative colonial policy to proceed to 
Africa to carry on the field work es- 
sential for their investigations. 


°T. Walter Wallbank, “Achimota College 
and Educational Objectives in Africa,” THE 
JouRNAL oF NeEGRo EpucaTion, 4: 230-45, 
1935. 
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Kenya: LAND oF CONTRASTS 

In the West African colonies, such 
as the Gold Coast and Nigeria, where 
climate is an insuperable bar to white 
settlement, the problems attending the 
Westernizing of the African are much 
less acute than in the highland plateau 
of Kenya where the existence of a 
large European community has severe- 
ly complicated the execution of an 
altruistic policy of Trusteeship by the 
Colonial Office. 

The Colony and Protectorate of 
Kenya has an area of 224,960 square 
miles. To the north lies Abyssinia, the 
Indian Ocean serves as a boundary to 
the East, and the Mandate of Tan- 
ganyika and the Protectorate of 
Uganda are Kenya’s neighbors to the 
South and West, respectively.” Kenya 
is above all a land of remarkable con- 
trasts. Traversed centrally by the 
equator, it yet has the towering mass 
of Mount Kenya rising 17,000 feet 
perpetually covered at the summit by 
snow. On the coast, one languishes in 
a humid, furnace-like atmosphere but 
a night’s ride on the Kenya and 
Uganda Railway brings the traveller 
to the bracing, temperate East Afri- 
can highlands which vary from five to 
nine thousand feet in altitude. Here 
are domiciled 18,000 Europeans work- 
ing coffee estates, growing sisal and 
wheat, or engaged in stock breeding. 
Scenically the Kenya highlands are 
delightful, being a blend of the rolling 
woodlands of England, vast stretches 
of plain reminiscent of the American 
Southwest, and towering mountain 
ranges. While this region is well wa- 
tered, to the Northeast and sweeping 
South of the elevated plateau is a vast, 





"Kenya Colony and Protectorate, An- 
nual Report for 1935. London, 1936. 


arid area, scantily populated by 
nomad natives, comprising fifty per 
cent of the colony’s total area. The 
native population numbers over three 
million, all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of 650,000, are concentrated in 
the highlands and in Nyanza Prov- 
ince. This means that eighty per cent 
of the African people are living on 
one-fifth of the land area of the 
colony.® 

It is now only forty-two years ago 
that Britain announced a protectorate 
over what is now Kenya. The first 
European settlers arrived in 1904 and 
after the world war a soldier settle- 
ment scheme accelerated the growth 
of the while community. The Colony 
is administered by a governor assisted 
by an executive and a legislative 
council. In the latter there is a strong, 
elected settler representation, a small- 
er group of elected Indians, one Arab, 
and two Europeans nominated to 
represent native interests. The re- 
mainder of membership in the legisla- 
tive council is composed of colonial 
officials who hold the balance of power 
to enforce, if necessary, the policy of 
the colonial secretary in London. The 
only opportunity offered to Africans to 
participate in government is in the 
local native councils, located in the 
tribal reserves, which are empowered 
to administer purely native local ac- 
tivities. 

CLASH OF PoLicy 

From the very outset of British rule, 
accompanied as it was by white set- 
tlement, Kenya has been the scene of 
serious controversies often reflected in 
the British press and in the House of 





®Sir Alan Pim, Report of the Commission 
to Enquire into and Report on the Financial 
Position of Kenya. London, 1936, p. 2. 
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Parliament. Kenya represents the dif- 
ficulty of carrying on a colonizing 
process which, although regarded as 
quite ethical fifty years ago, is in 
many respects repugnant to a large 
body of contemporary public opinion 
in Britain. England has, therefore, ex- 
perienced much embarrassment in try~ 
ing to make a colonial venture of cer- 
tain of her sons and daughters square 
with a sincere and growing ethical 
attitude of colonial trusteeship. 

The British Labor Party and lib- 
eral-minded publicists have made of 
Kenya, for the past fifteen years, a 
veritable storm center. This publicity, 
mainly adverse, is out of all propor- 
tion to Kenya’s size and potentialities 
and, it may be noted, to its supposed 
crimes, but it has served a useful pur-: 
pose. Problems and principles of 
colonial policy applicable to the Em- 
pire as a whole have been frequently 
ventilated. Britain has been forced to 
explore and study every aspect of 
colonial policy particularly in relation 
to the problems which arise where 
Europeans and Africans live in con- 
tiguity. In 1923, four years later in 
1927, in 1930 and in 1931 important 
pronouncements were made by the 
government pledging its support of 
the so-called Dual Policy.® This, in 
essence, laid down as its belief that 
both the interests of the European and 
African could be developed compli- 
mentarily but that, in the event of a 
clash between the two, the interests 
of the African should be paramount.’° 


°Cmd. 1922, Indians in Kenya, 1923; 
Cmd. 2904, Future Policy in Regard to East- 
ern Africa, 1927; Cmd. 3573, Memorandum 
on Native Policy in East Africa, 1930; and 
Report of Joint Committee on Closer Union 
in East Africa, 1931. 

* Cmd. 3573. 
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In spite of the British Government’s 
avowed attachment to the Dual 
Policy, in practice before 1930 the 
ideal of even-handed justice and op- 
portunity for both races was not real- 
ized. The native, while being assisted 
in many ways, was regarded in the 
main as only an accessory in the eco- 
nomic life of the colony. Chief atten- 
tion, and with it a disproportionate 
amount of colonial expenditure, was 
concentrated upon the European area 
and its agricultural improvement. The 
role of the African was conceived to 
be that of a laborer on European 
farms, working for a low monthly 
wage, and separated from his family 
in the native reserve. Aside from the 
neglect of agriculture in the native 
reserves, the question of the inade- 
quacy of land reserved for native use 
in Kenya was allowed to drift and 
this in the fact of much discontent 
and unrest on the part of those tribes 
who felt most aggrieved, especially the 
Kikuyu. 


Tue New “Dvat Poricy” 

For a number of years it is probable 
that officials at the Colonial Office had 
felt uncertain whether European agri- 
culture would prove to be an economic 
proposition in Kenya and had also 
been disturbed at the failure to imple- 
ment the Africans’ side of the Dual 
Policy. The world wide depression with 
its revelation of the instability of the 
economic foundation of white settle- 
ment gave opportunity for a complete 
reorientation of policy. 

Reference has already been made to 
the neglect of agriculture in the na- 
tive reserves. Before 1931, there was 
no real agricultural organization for 
the improvement of native husbandry. 
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The number of officers detailed to as- 
sist in this work was negligible. But 
under the stimulus of the new policy 
an adequate personnel of agricultural 
officers was created in each native 
province. A campaign was launched 
(1) to develop drought resisting crops 
and thus mitigate the danger of 
famine, (2) to protect soil fertility 
and introduce anti-erosion activities, 
(3) to encourage the growing of cash 
crops, and (4) to create a machinery 
of supervised marketing and distribu- 
tion of native crops. All over the 
colony zones were marked out, data 
were collected relating to soil, climate, 
etc. of each zone in the native reserves 
and a long range plan of production 
and soil conservation was laid down 
for each unit." 

Petty, parasitic traders had for 
many years robbed the African of the 
little profit which accrued from the 
sale of his crops. A new marketing 
scheme was now introduced which 
gave the native producer protection, 
ensured fair prices, and at the same 
time by a system of inspection insured 
that the quality of native produce 
would be such as to qualify it for ex- 
port to other countries. As a result of 
this new agricultural program, in one 
province alone, the value of hides and 
other animal products reached 
£100,000 in 1936 and in the same year 
cotton production was valued at 
£170,000. 

The development of the agricultural 
potentialities in the native reserves is 
fundamental in the problem of raising 





“The Annual Reports of the Department 
of Agriculture, Kenya Colony, 1932-35, in- 
clusive, give valuable accounts of the new 
objectives, methods, and organization which 
have been introduced in the campaign to 
Increase native agricultural productivity. 


the standard of living of the African. 
His present income is pitifully low 
and the development of cash crops for 
export is the only way the native can 
secure more money to build a sanitary 
house, install a well, buy lamps, 
blankets, and medicines, and be in a 
position to pay his tax to the local 
native councils which already are al- 
locating their increasing revenue, 
which results from the expansion of 
native cultivation, to build schools, 
emergency first-aid stations in the 
bush, maternity wards, and small 
court houses.’ The Dual Policy, after 
protracted delay, is finally becoming 
a reality in Kenya and the present ag- 
gressive program of agricultural im- 
provement is doing much to counter- 
balance the previous apathy which, 
during the past fifteen years, has been 
the target for a heavy barrage of cen- 
sure. 


Kenya’s System oF AFRICAN 
EDUCATION 


The question now logically arises, 
how does African education fit into 
this general picture of progress in na- 
tive welfare, what advances have been 
made and what are the main problems, 
in this sphere, which occupy the at- 
tention of the Kenya Government? 

Prior to 1911, such education as was 
given to Kenya Africans was done 
through missionary auspices. The 
Government appointed its first direc- 
tor of education in this year and in- 
stituted a policy of financial assist- 
ance for missionary educational ac- 
tivity. The first African government 
school was built in 1915, an education 


8 Local Native Council Estimates. Kenya, 
1936. 
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ordinance was enacted in 1924, and in 
the same year training was inaugu- 
rated for Africans at the Jeanes 
Teachers’ School and the Native In- 
dustrial Training Depot.'® The amount 
expended on African and Arab educa- 
tion by the government in 1923 was 
only £20,000, in 1937 the same ex- 
penditure for African education alone 
was £78,509, an encouraging increase 
but still far from adequate." 

The educational policy of the Kenya 
administration in the past has been 
to assist and supplement, in a very 
slight degree, the schools maintained 
by seventeen missionary bodies. Fol- 
lowing the traditional English view, it 
is felt that the retention of private en- 
terprise in education ensures variety, 
initiative, and the play of personality. 
Further, as the entry of Western 
civilization breaks down tribal beliefs, 
the Government believes that the re- 
sulting hiatus must be bridged by 
Christianity. It supports, therefore, 
education which rests upon the basis 
of religious teaching. As a result the 
missionary bodies have had almost a 
monopoly of native education. It 
should be realized, also, that from an 
economic standpoint, this was the only 
practical policy in the newly devel- 
oped colony where government ex- 
penditure has been inadequate to 
meet the heavy demands made upon it 
for administration, medical needs, 
road building, and other essential 
services. 

An analysis of the system of native 
education in Kenya shows that some 
1,500 schools are conducted by mis- 
sions of which 900 are so-called bush 


* Fducation Department Annual Report. 
Kenya, 1931 

* Estimates of the Expenditures for the 
Year 1937: Kenya. 
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or out schools. Only 48 of the latter 
receive government aid as the vast 
majority are sub-elementary cate- 
chetical centers conducted by teach- 
ers with the poorest qualifications, 
The Missions support 500 elementary 
schools, 45 primary, and two of the 
secondary level.** 

Government schools include eleven 
primary institutions, thirty-three bush 
schools, the Jeanes teacher training 
center, and the Native Industrial 
Training Depot. In addition, various 
government departments train hos- 
pital assistants, dispensers, mechanics, 
and telegraphists. The native school 
population can be computed as around 
600,000, of these 92,586 are in mission 
schools and 3,990 in government con- 
trolled institutions distributed as fol- 





lows:7¢ 
Missions Government 

201 boys none secondary level 
2,151 boys 645 primary 

339 girls none primary 
30,125 boys 345 elementary 
12,118 girls none elementary 
30,803 boys 3,000 sub-elementary 
16,849 girls none sub-elementary 
92,586 3,990 


An analysis of these data shows 
that less than 16 per cent of the Afri- 
can school population is receiving any 
form of education, that barely one- 
half of one per cent reach the upper 
grades of the primary school, that the 


number of African girls receiving 
primary instruction is infinitesmal and 


not one is in a secondary school. Since 


*%In Kenya educational nomenclature, six 
standards are equivalent to our American 
elementary school with its eight grades, 
but in the colony standards I-III comprise 
the elementary and standards IV-VI the 
primary school. Bush schools seldom offer 
instruction beyond standard I and in most 
cases confine their efforts to religious train- 
ing. 
 Baucation Department Annual Report, 


Kenya, 1935, p. 72. 
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1924, when secondary educational fa- 
cilities were made available to Afri- 
cans, less than 350 boys have com- 
pleted this work which is only of the 
junior secondary level. Any instruc- 
tion comparable to the third and 
fourth year of an American high 
school must be taken at Makerere 
College in Uganda where, in 1935, 
thirteen youths from Kenya were in 
attendance assisted by bursaries 
granted by the government. 


APPALLING QUANTITATIVE NEED 


It is not fair, indeed it would be 
ridiculous, to apply our own educa- 
tional standards in measuring the ade- 
quacy of native education in Kenya. 
European influence has been so re- 
cent, the existence of other races, 
European and Indian, has tended to 
result in the duplication of education- 
al services and retarded expenditure 
somewhat for native needs, and, final- 
ly, it should not be forgotten that 
there are large numbers of natives 
who are little changed by the advent 
of European rule, who cling tenacious- 
ly to their old ways, and look askance 
at Western ideas, especially schooling. 
The aristocratic pastoral Masai are a 
tribe in point. 

Four or five hundred years progress 
such as Western nations have enjoyed 
cannot be telescoped into half a cen- 
tury. Nevertheless, while conscious of 
this fact one cannot help being ap- 
palled at the patent meagerness of 
educational opportunities for the na- 
tives, at the immensity of the task 
confronting the Kenya Government." 


” Although there is much to be said for 
the excellent work being done in other 
British colonies for native education, as in 
Kenya, the quantitative aspect is discourag- 
jing. In Nyassaland and Northern Rhodesia 


Schools and educational expenditure 
wil] have to be multiplied many times 
over before the situation can show 
any appreciable improvement. Only 
by a revolutionary magnification of 
school opportunities can the mass of 
Africans be taught to be efficient agri- 
culturist and stock breeders, assume 
more responsibility in administering 
their tribal areas, eliminate revolting 
and degrading customs, such as female 
circumcision, and in general success- 
fully adapt themselves to the many 
changes which Europeans are bring- 
ing about in their environment. 

While one is impressed with the 
efficiency and clear cut objectives of 
the native agricultural and medical 
departments, the same does not hold 
true for education. Uncertainty, hazi- 
ness of purposes, and controversy 
seems to pervade this sphere. 

One explanation for this situation 
is that the educational system with 
its accompanying objectives was 
adapted to coincide with the prevail- 
ing conception of the African as 
primarily a laborer and not an inde- 
pendent peasant producer. What little 
education was offered was vocational, 
not agricultural.?® As a result of the 
change in policy now being initiated 
by the Colonial Office in native policy, 
the department of education is under- 
going a difficult transition while its 





the percentage of natives who proceed be- 
yond the primary level is nil and in Tan- 
ganyika and Uganda the figures are 0.14 
per cent and 04 per cent respectively. In 
Nyassaland and Northern Rhodesia 80 per 
cent of the children of school age, in Tan- 
ganyika 94 per cent and in Uganda 99 per 
cent are not even receiving the most ele- 
mentary kind of education. W. B. Mumford 
and B. N. Parker, “Education in British 
African Dependencies,” Journal of the Royal 
African Society, pp. 17-32, London, 1937. 

*R. L. Buell, The Native Problem in 
Africa. Vol. I, p. 389. 
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aims and methods are made to square 
with the belated implementation of 
the Dual Policy. Another contributory 
factor is the increasing nationalistic 
spirit and what may be termed a 
secular attitude among the Africans!® 
which is raising difficult problems in- 
volving, particularly, the future of 
missions in native education. 


Future or JEANES’ SCHOOLS 


One specific illustration of the exist- 
ing turmoil is the controversy centering 
around what has been described as the 
colony’s educational show piece. This 
is the Jeanes School, glowing reports 
of which quickly followed its founda- 
tion in 1925. Julian Huxley, in his 
famous book on East Africa, wrote 
enthusiastically of its work declaring 
it to be the most interesting and hope- 
ful thing he had seen in Africa.”° 

The course of “Jeanesification” took 
two years. The entering teachers who 
were picked for this special training 
were accompanied by their wives and 
children and while the husband de- 
voted himself to the 3 R’s, gardening, 
handicrafts, and first aid, the wife re- 
ceived instruction in homemaking, 
cooking, and infant care. 

Returning to his rural community, 
the Jeanes teacher did not confine 
himself to one school but travelled 
about his “parish” advising and en- 
couraging the less educated teachers 
in the bush schools. In addition he was 
encouraged to regard himself as a 
community leader prepared to interest 
people in the nearby villages in sani- 
tation, better housing, more efficient 
tilling methods, etc. 


*Lord Hailey, “Nationalism in Africa,” 
United Empire, February, 1937, 82-92. 
* Julian Huxley, Africa View, p. 156. 


So successful did the Jeanes idea 
function in Kenya that similar schools 
were established in other colonies. A 
large amount of favorable publicity 
was disseminated,”* and the Colonia] 
Office paid high tribute to the work 
done by the Jeanes teachers in uplift- 
ing the standards of African rural 
communities.”? 

It was with considerable surprise, 
then, that the writer soon learned in 
Kenya that few people in Missions 
and in the Government service had a 
good word to say for this school. 
Further investigation revealed that 
some of the Jeanes teachers had been 
conspicuous successes, some had 
totally failed, and the majority seemed 
to be doing valuable but not out- 
standing work. There is no doubt that 
a serious weakness has been the ac- 
ceptance of teachers who possessed the 
requisite qualities of Christian char- 
acter and zeal for service but had in- 
sufficient qualifications. These Africans 
were then introduced, in their training, 
to too many activities, some quite be- 
yond their comprehension. Supervision 
was not given when the Jeanes teacher 
returned to the reserve eager to put 
into practice the many excellent 
schemes which seemed so simple when 
expounded by his European teacher in 
the classroom. It is no wonder that 
friction often developed between the 
Jeanes teacher and the conservative 
tribal elders and that half-assimilated 
ideas, such as a scheme for coopera- 
tives, were complete failures. 


Kenya Government pamphlet, “Jeanes 
School Kabete, and the Work of the Village 
Guide,” Nairobi, 1931. 

2 Colonial No. 103, “Memorandum on the 
Education of African Communities,” Lon- 
don, 1935 
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In some quarters in Kenya, the view 
was expressed that the Jeanes idea 
would not survive. At present the 
scheme is in abeyance, no teachers are 
being trained under the original plan 
and the school is being utilized solely 
to train primary teachers. The staff 
at the Jeanes school admit that en- 
thusiasm over what seemed to be a 
great idea in African rural education 
led to a neglect of essential practical 
considerations. Rightly, I think, they 
maintain that much of the idealism 
that actuated the school will not be 
wasted and, now that certain weak- 
nesses have been recognized, it can 
make a valuable contribution to Afri- 
can life. 

An event which may do much to 
place the Jeanes idea in Africa on a 
sound basis, giving it a new lease of 
life was the inter-territorial Jeanes 
Conference held at Salisbury, South- 
ern Rhodesia, in May, 1935, under 
the aegis of the Carnegie Corporation. 
Delegates from the United States and 
the principal British African de- 
pendencies not only gave intensive 
study to Jeanes training but revealed 
the general trends and problems of 
African education. 

In the writer’s view, it would be 
most regrettable if the Jeanes school 
were discontinued. I remember vividly 
the impression made upon me by the 
work of one Jeanes teacher. His little 
bush school was the best of its kind 
I visited in Kenya. This teacher’s 
father had been a witch doctor. Only 
a few years ago the son, Justin, had 
received his training at the Jeanes in- 
stitution and then had returned to a 
rural community to put into practice 
his new knowledge. 

Assisted by a small staff of fellow 


African teachers, classrooms have been 
bulit, benches and chairs made by the 
students in a little carpentry shop, 
girls taught to cook for the primitive 
school “cafeteria,” and neat lawns put 
in where volley ball and other games 
are played. Justin has built a little 
office, which also serves as the school 
library, where he spends his spare 
time writing an account of the lore 
and customs of his people—the Ki- 
kuyu. This little school, reflecting the 
progressive spirit, enthusiasm, and 
leadership of its head teacher is effect- 
ing a revolution in the ideas of his 
students which will soon transform 
the nearby countryside. What Africa 
needs is more Justins!* 


Mission EDUCATION ON TRIAL 


Since the inception of the Kenya 
government into the educational field 
it has, by reason of its established 
policy, subsidized the various mission 
schools and only established govern- 
ment institutions where clearly the 
missions were unable to do so. But 
clearly this policy of delegating the 
major responsibility to mission schools 
is on trial to-day and constitutes the 
most important issue facing the de- 
partment of education. 

The missionary societies have been 
the educational pioneers in Kenya and 
have rendered a distinguished service. 
But there are certain weaknesses in- 
herent in a system which utilizes 
seventeen distinct, and at times hostile, 
bodies in carrying on what is primarily 
a responsibility of the State. In fair- 
ness one must add that this system has 
its strong points but in recent years 


% For an interesting account of Justin’s 
School see “An Experiment in African Edu- 
cation in Kenya,” The Round Table, No. 
79, London: 1930. 
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it has been the weaknesses which 
have stood out in boldest relief and 
which have already compelled changes 
in the government’s educational policy. 
In a conference of government educa- 
tional officers convened at Dar es 
Salaam in 1929 it was declared: 

It was evident from the discussions that the 
members of the conference recognize to the 
full the pioneer work done by the missionary 
bodies in the past, and appreciate their ef- 
forts to develop the education of the native. 
At the same time the members .. . are not 
fully satisfied that the missionary bodies 
realize how deep is the desire of many Afri- 
cans for education as distinguished from 
evangelization. This desire for education can 
only be met by the missionary authorities 
if they recognize that efficiency in schools is 
essential. If they fail to recognize this the 
various Governments will be forced to meet 
the demand for further educational facili- 
ties by the establishment and development 
of Government schools. It is indeed open to 
question whether in some areas the confi- 
dence of the African in the efficiency of the 
missionary as an educationist has not been 
so severely shaken that he may find it im- 
possible to recover the ground he has lost.™ 


Natives are taxing themselves in 
their local native councils for all types 
of social welfare activities, especially 
education. With the pride which comes 
from possessing funds to spend, with 
the growing nationalistic conscious- 
ness which demands some control over 
self-imposed taxation, and with the 
natural desire to have the institution 
which he has made possible identified 
with his own rather than some other 
group, it is understandable that the 
African should demand his own 
schools. He is not anti-Christian, in- 
deed he wants the religion of Christ, 
but he wants the school first as an 
educational institution in which re- 


* Annual Report, Department of Educa- 
tion. Kenya: 1929, p. 27. 


ligious precepts would be taught rather 
than having to vote funds to support 
missions who use the classroom pri- 
marily for evangelization. 

Although there had been an under- 
current of dissatisfaction for some 
time, the storm broke in 1929 over the 
female circumcision issue. The mis- 
sions had opposed this, to us, barbarous 
rite for many years and in 1929 a 
group of natives, motivated by feel- 
ings of injustice—in the main justified 
—made capital out of the mission 
policy thereby unifying a large num- 
ber of Africans into a nationalistic 
movement. Thousands of natives de- 
serted the State-aided missions schools. 
Local native councils with large 
amounts of money asked the govern- 
ment to build secular schools with 
these funds. Government for a time 
hesitated, an organization called the 
Independent African School Associa- 
tion established its own institutions, 
and a Negro Bishop from South Africa 
was brought to organize a native 
church in conjunction with these inde- 
pendent African schools. 

In 1929 the Director of Education 
in his annual report declared: 


All native taxpayers have an equal claim 
upon educational services financed or as- 
sisted by the State, and the facilities afforded 
must be so arranged as to be acceptable to 
Christian, Mahommedan, and Pagan alike. 
It would be unjustifiable to impose upon 
natives the alternative of either accepting 
State-aided education, coupled with the 
tenets of a particular Christian sect, or of 
being totally deprived of assistance from 
public funds. It follows, therefore, that where 
mission organization cannot provide a sys- 
tem of secular education which is both effi- 
cient, as related to the physical and eco- 
nomic needs of the people, and acceptable 
to the native community of the area in gen- 
eral, Government cannot avoid its obliga- 
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tion to establish the necessary schools under 
its auspices.” 


The Government, therefore, in 1930 
made a major change in policy agree- 
ing to build schools with native coun- 
cil funds. As a result eleven modern 
primary schools were built which to- 
day are exercising an important influ- 
ence in the educational system. These 
are administered by officers of the de- 
partment of education and enjoy great 
popularity among the natives. 

The status of the Independent 
Schools is still unsettled. It is probable 
that shortly they will be recognized by 
the government and be incorporated 
into the school system. The future of 
mission education is doubtful. It is 
likely that schools built with the funds 
of the local native council will pre- 
dominate in the future. Some mission- 
aries advocate the termination of all 
their education work, others would 
concentrate upon a few model schools 
in which they would hope to present 
an example of the ideal synthesis of 
secular and mission education. 

In a recent book by a prominent 
Protestant missionary in Kenya it is 
frankly stated that “... the question 
will shortly have to be faced: Is mis- 
sion education any longer needed?’”® 
In discussing the problem the author 
complains that by accepting grants 
from the government “The Christian 
missions have made themselves liable 
to suffer from every change of a gov- 
ernment department, or to being forced 
to pander to any whim or new theory 
being tried out in the education 
world.’”? Referring to educational 


* Annual Report, p. 44. 

* Horace R. A. Philp, A New Day in 
Kenya. New York: 1935, p. 97. 

* Ibid., p. 97. 


rivalry among the missions, it is 
pointed out that for a long time the 
Catholics were not agressive educa- 
tionally but now they are demanding 
equality of status and subsidies and 
“Under the Roman Catholic system of 
celibacy and avowed poverty, work 
can be carried on more cheaply (than 
by Protestants), and so there is danger’ 
of unfair competition.” The conclusion 
is: 

It may be well that the schools of the future 
in Kenya would be better run by the Local 
Native Councils, assisted by grants from the 
central Government. This would relieve the 
missions from financial responsibility for 
educational work and free them to co- 
operate with the indigenous African Church 
in more intensive evangelization. In the 
Local Native Council Schools the Churches 
concerned would have the right to give re- 
ligious instruction.” 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND URGENT 
PROBLEMS 


Kenya’s educational system is pass- 
ing through a period of readjustment 
but this has not prevented the intro- 
duction of several excellent improve- 
ments during the past ten years. A new 
education ordinance was enacted in 
1931, the appalling situation in girls’ 
education has been recognized and 
steps are being taken to rectify this 
condition, and the exaggerated em- 
phasis upon vocational training, with 
the resulting neglect of agricultural in- 
struction, is being rectified. At the 
local native council school at Kagumo, 
the Government has put into operation 
a model husbandry course which it 
hopes to adopt in other centers. For- 
merly, a dozen mission institutions 
carried on the training of teachers; 
realizing the inefficiency of this 


* Ibid., p. 98. 
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scheme, the missions have agreed to 
pool their resources and concentrate 
schools. Perhaps the most important 
teacher training in a few central 
innovation has been the creation of 
advisory district education boards. 
These bodies are composed of officials, 
missionaries, and African representa- 
tives, for the purpose of giving the 
native some responsibility in the ad- 
ministration of educational matters. 

Much remains to be done for African 
education in Kenya, indeed the task is 
little less than colossal. The greatest 
need is quantitative, facilities must be 
expanded. The necessary funds can 
only come from an increase in native 
wealth and this depends entirely on 
how fast agricultural progress is 
achieved in the reserves. 

Aside from the quantitative aspect 
which is paramount, attention may be 
directed to certain other problems. The 
quality of the European personnel in 
the education department is not out- 
standing and should be improved, and 
the salaries of native teachers must be 
raised to compete with those offered in 
other governmental departments. The 
method of examining prospective 
teachers, from what I saw of it, was 
little short of barbarous. The would-be 
pedagogue, naturally rather nervous, 
stands and “teaches” a formal lesson, 
not before a class, but before a single 
pupil—the European inspector! The 
question of whether English or Swahi- 
li should be East Africa’s lingua franca 
still agitates educational circles. The 
department’s policy is to use Swahili 
for this purpose but the African wants 
English. There are many difficulties 
standing in the way which cannot be 
discussed at this time, but a change to 


English should be made as soon as 
possible. 

One is brave indeed who would 
hazard any prophecy as to Kenya’s 
future. Will the European community 
economically and biologically find it 
possible to perpetuate itself in these 
unique tropical highlands, and, if so, 
what will be the nature, economically 
and politically, of the relationship be- 
tween the black and white races? There 
is good reason to believe that now a 
good start has been made in develop- 
ing the agricultural potentialities of 
the native reserves that the African 
will feel more and more disinclined 
to leave his family to work on Euro- 
pean farms. Already, talk of a native 
labor shortage on white estates can be 
heard in Kenya. Possibly the rdle of 
the European in Kenya will, in the 
future, be more and more that of an 
economic intermediary, guiding Afri- 
can agricultural activity and helping 
to export native produce, rather than 
that of a primary producer. 

In view of the fact that Kenya has 
a tri-racial population, European, In- 
dian, and African, it may be said that 
its fundamental challenge is, must one 
community advance at the expense of 
the others; will, perhaps, one be 
squeezed out by the other two; or will 
it be possible to develop an harmonious 
amalgam where each community is 
guaranteed the opportunity and means 
of developing its resources, where each 
is truly complementary to its fellows, 
and where the three races can each 
render their appropriate contribution 
to the well-being of the social whole. 
The answer will largely depend upon 
the type and extent of education 
vouchsafed to the Kenya African. 
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The Negro Graduate School? 


J. B. WATSON 


Graduate schools fall into two gen- 
eral classes. In the first, which is most 
common, the graduate work is just an 
additional year to what has been 
known as undergraduate work. It is 
along the same line, with probably a 
little more requirement of the same 
kind. In these graduate schools one 
continues to commit to memory what 
someone else has said, or to study to 
understand what someone else has in- 
vestigated in advance or has dis- 
covered. There is no requirement for 
original research or thinking. Many 
who have taken.a master’s degree or 
even a doctorate degree in residence 
have done nothing more than to study, 
ape and pursue what some other stu- 
dent has produced before them. This is 
more or less true of all American grad- 
uate schools. It is quite general with 
the smaller ones and, in some, the 
so-called graduate work is entirely of 
this type. 

In the second class of graduate 
schools the student is put about dis- 
covering or finding something that has 
not been discovered or found, or he is 
put upon a research problem which, 
while it would require him to study 
what others have found, is supposed 
to lead him into research, investiga- 
tions and discoveries independent of 
other scholars or studies. 

For one to qualify in the latter class 
of graduate school he is required to 
show in his undergraduate work out- 
standing ability in originality and 
powers of endurance. He is supposed 
to have unusual curiosity and desire 


for original investigation. If someone 
else has made the same investigation 
or discovery the student makes it all 
over for himself. That is, the graduate 
student discovers, produces, enriches 
and enlivens some thought or action in 
some field of study that will be of help 
to society and himself. 

The scholar who has spent enough 
time in a graduate school to obtain a 
doctorate is supposed to be equipped 
for independent and efficient study in- 
definitely. Those who graduate frora 
the latter type of college or university 
are so equipped. Those who graduate 
from the former type, as a rule, quit 
study and add nothing to the world’s 
store of knowledge or anything that is 
of consequence to human society. The 
great majority of people holding grad- 
uate degrees fall in this class. Many of 
them know less about anything than 
the average intelligent person in the 
average walks of life. So many who 
have obtained degrees from schools of 
the superficial type have spent all of 
their energies and powers to obtain the 
degree and, therefore, it seems, are 
immediately and forever drolls or 
drones—mediocre teachers as a rule. 
There may be some exceptions. 

The second type of graduate school 
is equipped (1) with learned pro- 
fessors who are apt in teaching young 
investigators how to investigate or in 
helping them through the difficult prob- 
lems in their investigations, and in in- 
spiring them in their research and 
study; (2) they are also well equipped 
with libraries, materials and all needed 
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facilities; (3) the student does not 
have the usual classes and recitations. 
Typical examinations are absent. With 
the exception of occasional seminars, 
the student does his work alone, only 
having helpful conferences with his 
leaders and professors. His professors 
judge just as much from the develop- 
ment of his powers as from his prog- 
ress in the particular thing in hand as 
to whether or not he should be granted 
the coveted degree. 

To be a research worker or dis- 
coverer we know, very well, that some 
do not need to go to a graduate school. 
Spinzoa, Herbert Spencer, Jean Paul 
Marat, Robert Ingersoll, Patrick 
Henry, Garibaldi, Thomas Paine, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, John Tydall, 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Andrew Jackson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Thomas Edison, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Frederick Douglass, and Charles 
Lindbergh are among the country’s 
great advanced scholars and dis- 
coverers. None of them ever went to 
a graduate school. Also, there are many 
others whom we know and thousands 
I have never heard of. These men 
represent a type of advanced scholars 
who pursue an idea and follow their 
own intellectual noses. Some of them 
receive degrees as incidents, mostly 
unnoticed incidents. 

Degrees are sought for decoration 
purposes and for superficial honors, 
and our colleges have catered to this 
streak of vanity in shallow minded 
people. Then there comes along a rat- 
ing board which, for lack of other 
standards of measurement, puts an ex- 
tra premium on degrees. 


Graduate degrees may be a hinder- 
ance to some scholars, while to the 
great majority it only serves to cover 
up their deficiencies when they seek 
employment or to secure a “job” by 
which to earn a livelihood. For in- 
stance, if one has a master’s degree 
from some recognized college he stands 
a better chance of employment as a 
teacher than one who has not such a 
degree, but, at the same time, he may 
be far inferior to many with only a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Many of the older colleges of the 
country, recognized for many years 
for their outstanding ability, have re- 
frained from giving graduate degrees. 

It is a serious question to my mind 
whether or not there is a Negro college 
in the country that falls in, or can 
fully qualify as a graduate school of 
the second group. Why should any of 
them seek to be or desire to be a grad- 
uate school of the first group? 

These graduate schools of the first 
group are rendering no special good to 
society. Certainly no more good than 
the undergraduate college. In fact, 
they may be of harm because they in- 
vite and accept people without gradu- 
ate calibre and turn loose on society 
hundreds of people still vastly igno- 
rant of anything of more worth to so- 
ciety than they possessed when they 
received their bachelor’s degree. 

There are dangers ahead when Ne- 
groes begin to sprout up mushroom 
graduate schools at every turn of the 
road. The scholarship notion will 
cheapen. Educational ideals will be 
lowered. The incentive for learning 
will wane. 
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A Study of New Students Admitted by a 
Negro College in 1936 


JAMES C. McMORRIES 


THE PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Our colleges, in general, do not make 
a serious attempt to select their stu- 
dents. A bid is generally made for 
numbers. This is frequently carried to 
the point of deception. Students grad- 
uating from high school are not given 
the true picture of college life. Indeed, 
many young people do not go to col- 
lege of their own volition. They are 
sent by ambitious parents or guardi- 
ans. Occasionally, problem-cases are 
railroaded to college. 

Students are generally admitted to 
college on the basis of grades and 
credits received for classroom work. 
But grades and academic credits do 
not tell the whole story. We cannot 
read personality and character in 
grades and credits, for knowledge alone 
does not guarantee right conduct. In- 
creasing attention is given to the test- 
ing of intelligence and the knowledge 
of certain subjects of study. Some 
consideration should be given to the 
character or the reputation of students. 
However, the use of scientific means 
in ascertaining what kind of persons 
are entering college is seldom prac- 
ticed. 

Recognizing the fact that grades, 
credits, and diplomas are obtained by 
all types of persons, the writer watched 
the gateway to Lincoln University 
(Mo.) for a number of years in order 
to discover, at the entrance, indi- 
viduals who were handicapped by 
personality difficulties and maladjust- 
ments. Knowledge of such individuals 
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enable personnel workers to become 
more effective in their service to stu- 
dents and to the institution. 


Sources or Data 


The data of this study were 
gathered through the use of Bern- 
reuter’s Personality Inventory’ and 
Bell’s Adjustment Inventory, Stanford 
University Press. In September, a total 
of 126 students filled out the person- 
ality inventory during Freshman 
Week. Included in this number were 
115 freshmen, five sophomores, five 
juniors, and one unclassified student. 
At the opening of the second semester, 
a total of 80 students, all freshmen, 
filled out the adjustment inventory. 


PERSONALITY Scores OF LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The study revealed the fact that 41 
of the 126 students, or 32.5 per cent, 


*“The Personality Inventory represents a 
new departure in the measurement of per- 
sonality in that it measures several different 
aspects at the same time. The immediate 
effect of this is a very considerable saving 
both in cost and in the time required for 
administration. The facts that the nature of 
the traits being measured is not readily 
detectable and that the scales possess high 
reliability, which permit their being used to 
compare one individual with another are 
further distinct advantages.” (See manual.) 

The Personality Inventory may be scored 
on each of the following scales: 

. A measure of neurotic tendency. 

. A measure of self-sufficiency. 

. A measure of introversio-extroversion. 
. A measure of dominance-submission. 
. A measure of confidence in oneself. 

. A measure of sociability. 


The intercorrelations between 1-3-5 are 
very high. 


Dorm WD 
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possessed personality difficulties to an 
appreciable degree. The distribution of 
the students according to sex is as 


ADJUSTMENT Scores oF LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
The study of adjustment inventories 


follows: 


(1) Number of men 65, or 


51.5 per cent; women 61, or 48.4 per 


revealed the fact that only 3 students, 
or 3.7 per cent, had excellent adjust- 


TABLE I 


DisTRIBUTION OF 126 StupDENTs ADMITTED BY LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 1936, 
ACCORDING TO PERSONALITY TRAITS 








Total 


7 


Men 





tend to live within themselves..... 





) al; : % Women % 
Personality Traits 126 100 65 51.5 61 48-4 
1. Tend to be emotionally unstable......... 33 26.1 12 18.4 21 34.4 
. Prefer to be alone, rarely ask for sympathy, 
or encouragement, and tend to ignore the 
RUDE DOIN Ss hic cs cuca chen abenaseuss 33 26.1 20 30.7 18 (21.3 
. Tend to be introverted, i.e. imaginative and 
etic Ee “oe 17 «26.1 15 24.5 
. Tend to dominate others in face-to-face 
UE Bele AR er are nae 41 32.5 26 40.0 15 24.5 
5. Tend to be hamperingly self-conscious and 
to have feelings of inferiority............ 39 30.9 23 36.8 16 26.2 
6. Tend to be non-social, solitary, or inde- 
o. C8 2,1 16 24.6 17 27.8 


ID obs invkd banincksdeweosn we eee 





cent. (2) Number having personality 
difficulties to an appreciable degree— 
men 21, or 51.2 per cent; women 20, 
or 48.7 per cent. Further distribution 


ment; 10 had good adjustment; 44 had 


average adjustment; 19 had unsatis- 


factory adjustment; and 4 had very 
unsatisfactory adjustment. For a com- 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS FILLING OvutT ADJUSTMENT INVENTORIES ACCORDING 
TO DESCRIPTIVE DESIGNATIONS 














Total Men Women 
Descriptive 
Designations No. % No. % No. % 
80 100. 39 48.7 41 61.2 
Excellent 3 3.7 2 5.1 1 2.4 
Good 10 12.5 6 15.3 + 9.7 
Average 44 55.0 22 56.4 22 53.6 
Unsatisfactory 19 23.7 7 17.9 12 29.2 
Very unsatisfactory 4 5.0 2 Ie 2 4.8 





of the students may be found in Table 
I, 

Table I reveals the fact that from 
25.3 per cent to 32.5 per cent of the 
126 students scored high on the per- 
sonality traits listed in the table, in- 
dicating their difficulties. 


plete picture, see Table II. Notice that 
67, or 83.7 per cent, were average and 
below in adjustment. 

One will notice that 23 students, or 
28.7 per cent, had unsatisfactory ad- 
justment, four students being very un- 
satisfactory. The nature of unsatis- 
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factory adjustment in these students 
is revealed in Table IV. First, we may 
discover additional facts about the ad- 
justment of all the students in this 
study. Table III gives the distribu- 
tion of the students according to types 
of adjustment: Home Adjustment, 
Health Adjustment, Social Adjust- 


women suffering more than the men; 
the Social Adjustment of over two- 
thirds of the students is average and 
below; the Emotional Adjustment of 
nearly three-fourths of the students 
is average and below with about a 
fourth unsatisfactory, the women suf- 
fering more than the men. 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF StupENts Fituine Our ApsusTMENT INVENTORIES, ACCORDING TO 
Types OF ADJUSTMENT, DESCRIPTIVE DESIGNATIONS, AND Spx 























Total Men Women 
Types of Descriptive 

Adjustment Designations No. No. % No % 
80 §=100 39 48.7 41 51.2 
Excellent 6 7.5 0 0.0 6 14.6 
ides Good 20 25.0 1] ir a = 

A Average 31 38.7 16 41. , 
adjustment Unsatisfactory 19 23.7 11 -28.2 8 19.5 
Very unsatisfactory 4 5.0 1 2.5 3 7.3 
Excellent 4 5.0 2 5.1 2 4.8 
Health Good 17 ah ..2 12 30.7 5 12.1 
adjustment Average 40 50.0 19 48.7 21 61.2 
J Unsatisfactory 16 20.0 6 15.3 10 24.3 
Very unsatisfactory 3 pay 0 0.0 3 7.3 
Excellent 7 8.7 3 7.6 4 9.7 
Seated Good 19 23.7 9 23.0 10 24.3 
adjustment Average 42 52.5 22 56.4 20 48.7 
J Unsatisfactory I] 13.7 4 10.2 7 17.0 
Very unsatisfactory 1 E2 1 2.5 0 0.0 
Excellent 5 6.2 4 10.2 : ee 

. 300 17 21 .2 11 28 .2 ‘ 
d Unsatisfactory 15 18.7 4 10.2 11 26.8 
Very unsatisfactory 5 6.2 2 5.1 3 7.3 





ment, and Emotional Adjustment. This 
will enable us to get a picture of the 
nature of the adjustment of the stu- 
dents as a whole. Let us now consider 
Table III. 

Table III shows that the Home Ad- 
justment of over two-thirds of the 
students is average and below and that 
over a fourth of the students have un- 
satisfactory adjustment; the Health 
Adjustment of nearly three-fourths of 
the students is average and below with 
nearly a fourth unsatisfactory, the 


PERSONALITY DIFFICULTIES AND 
MALADJUSTMENTS 

The facts reveal that nearly two- 
thirds of the 41 students who have 
personality difficulties to an appre- 
ciable degree, tend to be emotionally 
unstable; that nearly half of these 
students prefer to be alone and tend 
to ignore the advice of others; that 
nearly two-thirds tend to be intro- 
verted, that is, imaginative and tend 
to live within themselves; that over a 
third tend to dominate others in face- 
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to-face situations; that nearly two- 
thirds tend to be hamperingly self- 
conscious and to have feelings of 
inferiority; and that over half tend to 
be non-social. 


TABLE IV 


DiIstTRIBUTION OF 23 STUDENTS WHOSE 

ToraL ApJusTMENT Is UNSATISFACTORY, 

ACCORDING TO TYPES OF ADJUSTMENT AND 
DescrIPTIVE DESIGNATIONS 




















Total 
Types of Descriptive No. % 

Adjustment Designations 23 100.0 

Excellent 1 4.3 
ne Good l 4.3 

- Average 7 30.4 

adjustment Tnsatisfactory 11 47.8 

Very unsatis- 

factory 3 138.0 

—- 0 0.0 

Goo 3 618.0 
Health ‘ 
ae Average 8 34.7 
adjustment Unsatisfactory 9 39.1 

Very unsatis- 

factory 3 138.0 

Excellent 0 0.0 
Social — Pe Pg 
eras Average ; 
adjustment Unsatisfactory 7 30.4 

Very unsatis- 

factory 2 8.6 

Excellent 0 0.0 
: Good 0 0.0 
ee Average 7 30.4 

J Unsatisfactory 11 47.8 
Very unsatis- 
factory 5 21.7 





Second, let us consider the 23 stu- 
dents whose total adjustment is un- 
satisfactory. Table IV_ gives the 
distribution of these students accord- 
ing to types of adjustment and de- 
scriptive designations. 

The data here reveal the facts that 
the Home Adjustment for 60.8 per 
cent of the students is unsatisfactory 
and average and below for 91.2 per 
cent; the Health Adjustment of 52.1 
per cent is unsatisfactory and average 
and below for 86.8 per cent; the Social 
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Adjustment of 39.0 per cent is un- 
satisfactory and average and below for 
100 per cent; the Emotional Adjust- 
ment of 69.5 per cent is unsatisfactory 
and average and below for 100 per 
cent. Under the classification, “un- 
satisfactory,” we are including stu- 
dents whose adjustment is very 
unsatisfactory, v.e., the two are re- 
garded as unsatisfactory 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


Almost a third of the 126 students 
who entered Lincoln University in 
September 1936, during “Freshman 
Week,” labored under the handicap 
of personality difficulties. The serious 
difficulties are tendencies to be emo- 
tionally unstable, introverted, and 
hamperingly self-conscious, and to 
have feelings of inferiority. The scores 
of the 41 students with personality 
difficulties, to an appreciable degree, 
reveal the facts that nearly two-thirds 
tend to be emotionally unstable, intro- 
verted, hamperingly self-conscious and 
to have feelings of inferiority. 

The facts show that the women suf- 
fer more from the tendency to be emo- 
tionally unstable, while the men suffer 
more from the tendency to be hamper- 
ingly self-conscious and to have feel- 
ings of inferiority. The men and 
women are about equal in the tendency 
to be introverted. 

Again, the types of persons enter- 
ing Lincoln University are clearly re- 
vealed by the adjustment scores of 
the 80 freshmen. The total adjust- 
ment of more than a fourth of the 
students is unsatisfactory. It is aver- 
age and below for over three-fourths. 

The types of serious maladjustment 
are Home Adjustment, which is un- 
satisfactory for more than a fourth 
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of the students and average and below 
for over two-thirds; Emotional Ad- 
justment, which is unsatisfactory for 
about a fourth and average and below 
for nearly three-fourths; and Health 
Adjustment, which is unsatisfactory 
for nearly a fourth and average and 
below for nearly three-fourths. The 
types of serious maladjustment are 
better revealed by the scores of the 23 
students whose total adjustment is un- 
satisfactory. Here the Home Adjust- 
ment of over half of the students is 
unsatisfactory ; the Emotional Adjust- 
ment of over two-thirds is unsatis- 
factory; and the Health Adjustment 
of over half is unsatisfactory. 

The facts regarding the personality 
difficulties and maladjustments of the 
students are significant from the 
standpoint of campus patterns and 
situations. Indeed, they explain the 
undesirable attitudes and responses of 
the students, which are at the base of 
undesirable situations on the campus 
such as extreme sex-consciousness, 
pessimism, pleasure seeking, and ef- 
forts to escape reality. 

As long as the present system of re- 
cruiting and admitting students is 
used, the institution will receive stu- 
dents who are suffering from person- 
ality difficulties and maladjustments. 
These students will be the source of 
undesirable attitudes and responses 
which may serve as causal factors in 
undesirable situations. Members of 


the faculty may be misled by the 
classroom work of these students, for 
some of the worst cases may get on 
the “Dean’s List.” 

If the institution continues to ad- 
mit students on the basis of their 
grades and credits for classroom work, 
it will be necessary to study in a sci- 
entific manner the intelligence, per- 
sonality, and adjustment of the 
students as they enter. The situation 
should be met with more effective 
means of discovering and eliminating 
hopeless cases, as early as possible, and 
a more adequate system of counseling 
and guidance for the students who re- 
main. 

College communities reflect the at- 
titudes and responses of the home 
communities whence their students 
come. But college communities should 
set up new ideals and standards for the 
home communities. We are living in a 
transitional period. Some of the old 
exits side by side with the new. Con- 
flicts are inevitable. But changes are 
much more rapid in college com- 
munities. Youth is more plastic than 
adults. Youth is our hope. Hence, the 
college may recondition students and 
send them back to their home com- 
munities to serve as the leaven that 
will leaven the whole lump. In this way 
the college may make a real contri- 
bution to the enrichment of the life 
of various communities. 








Rise of Teacher-Training for Negroes 


REID E. JACKSON 


ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


An attempt to fix definitely the 
date of the first effort to train Negroes 
specifically for the purpose of instruct- 
ing members of their own race is well- 
nigh an impossible task. This view is 
taken because of the fact that much 
of the early education of the Negro, 
due to unconcealed opposition and 
legal _restrictions,, was acquired 
through stealth and in “clandestine” 
schools. However, in general, it may 
be said that the training of Negroes as 
teachers has been facilitated by four 
factors: (1) the missionary efforts of 
religious organizations; (2) the work 
of the Freedman’s Bureau, established 
by the Federal Government; (3) en- 
dowment by private philanthropy; and 
(4) the rapid expansion of land-grant 
colleges. Roughly speaking, each of 
the above-named factors has entered 
the picture as a determining element 
in the development of teacher-training 
for Negroes, in the order named. 

Perhaps one of the earliest en- 
deavors to train Negro teachers was 
that of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, undertaken around 
1741. This effort was influenced, prob- 
ably, by the suggestion of Bishop 
Secker, in 1741, that “.. . young 


*For a more detailed account, see: Carter 
G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro 
Prior to 1861, Chapters VII and IX; also, 
D. O. W. Holmes, The Evolution of the Ne- 
gro College, pp. 9-10. In both sources, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee are cited as states 
which did not enact legislation, in the nine- 
teenth century, forbidding the instruction of 
Negroes. Holmes adds Florida, Maryland, 
and Texas to the list. 
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Negroes prudently chosen . . . teach 
their country-men.”” Be that as it may, 
the Society purchased two Negroes, 
Harry and Andrew, who, after a 
period of intensive training in the 
principles of Christianity and _ the 
fundamentals of education under the 
direction of a Reverend Garden, were 
placed as teachers in a school erected 
at Charleston, South Carolina. 

All efforts in the establishment of 
schools for Negroes, during the Recon- 
struction Period, were not confined to 
Southern states alone. In the North- 
ern states, particularly, the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes was deemed neces- 
sary in order to furnish a stimulus to 
the completion of the course of study 
in the intermediate schools. This move- 
ment was given impetus, in 1851, 
through the establishment of an acad- 
emy in the District of Columbia by 
Miss Myrtilla Miner, “a worthy young 
woman of New York . . . who con- 
cluded that she should devote her time 
to the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of Negroes.”* Despite the un- 
welcome publicity and cowardly abuse 
which her venture precipitated, Miss 
Miner contrived, through personal 
solicitation of funds, to keep the doors 
of her school open. In regard to the 
purpose and activities of the school, 
Woodson* comments: 

She had the building well equipped with all 
kinds of apparatus, utilized the ample 

*Carter G. Woodson, The Education of 
the Negro Prior to 1861. New York: Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1915, p. 33. 


* Woodson, op. cit., p. 266. 
*Ibid., p. 268. 
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ground for teaching of horticulture, collected 
a large library, and secured a number of 
paintings and engravings with which she en- 
lightened her pupils on the finer arts. In 
addition to the conventional teaching of 
seminaries of that day, Miss Miner provided 
lectures on scientific and literary subjects by 
the leading men of that time, and trained 
her students to teach> She hoped someday 
to make the seminary a first-class teacher’s 
college During the Civil War, however, it 
was difficult for her to find funds, and health 
having failed her in 1858 she died in 1866 
without realizing this dream. 


Another experiment in higher edu- 
cation which had a bearing: on the 
training of Negro youth for the teach- 
ing profession was the founding of the 
Institution for Colored Youth in 
Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania, 
in 1839. This was made possible 
through a provision in the will of 
Richard Humphreys, a Quaker. After 
unfruitful efforts to combine literary 
instruction with industrial work and 
to maintain an evening school, the in- 
stitution was moved to new quarters 
and became “.. . a success in prepar- 
ing advanced pupils of both sexes for 
the higher vocations of teaching and 
preaching.’”” 

The Freedman’s Bureau, also, was 
one of the early agencies instrumental 
in the training of Negro teachers. The 
original bill of 1865, by which the 
Bureau was created, failed to make 
provision for the education of the 
Negro. Hence, it was necessary to 
amend the bill in order to include this 
function. This was done on July 16, 


°Ttalics mine. 

°In 1879, this school was taken over by 
the public school system of the District of 
Columbia as the Myrtilla Miner Normal 
School. Since 1931, it has become Miner 
Teachers College, offering a four-year course 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 

"Woodson, op. cit., p. 270. 


1866. In the meantime, General Oliver 
O. Howard, the Commissioner of the 
Freedman’s Bureau, impatient at the 
delay in the enactment of the legisla- 
tion necessary to extend the power of 
the Bureau to include that of educa- 
tion, had appointed J. W. Alvord, 
prematurely, as General Superin- 
tendent of Education for the Freed- 
man’s Bureau. 

In 1866, as a result of an extended 
tour of the Southern states, Alvord 
reported that the freedmen were not 
only eager for knowledge—as evi- 
denced by large enrollments in their 
schools—but also capable of more than 
ordinary instruction. Thus, Holmes? 
writes: 

This combination of desire and ability, in 
the opinion of the general superintendent, 
was rapidly creating the problem of supply- 
ing teachers in sufficient numbers to meet 
the growing demand for more extended 
training. The solution of the problem, of 
course, could be found only in the provision 
of higher schools where the colored people 
could be trained to supply their own schools 
with competent instructors. He calculated 
that 20,000 teachers were immediately 
needed for the one million or more Negro 
children at that time ready and eager to at- 
tend school. Here, then, was an official fore- 
casting of the need of institutions of higher 
learning whose encouragement constituted 
such an important contribution of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau to the education of the Negro. 
Consequently, it was urged, by offi- 
cials of the Bureau, that the normal 
schools should be improved and en- 
larged; and, that higher institutions 
should be endowed in order to insure 
their permanency. Scholarship funds, 
also, were proposed for worthy young 
Negroes. Thus, it is seen that the 
Freedman’s Bureau not only encour- 
aged the establishment of higher in- 





*D. O. W. Holmes, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 
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stitutions® of learning for Negroes, 
which were later to become important 
centers in the training of Negro teach- 
ers, but also bolstered the waning 
financial resources of these institutions 
with substantial grants in money. 

Several white denominational boards 
of the North worked zealously for the 
intellectual uplift of the freed Negro 
during the post-Civil War period. 
Chief among these was the American 
Missionary Association.1? A small 
school" for Negroes was started on 
September 17, 1861, by this associa- 
tion at Hampton, Virginia. This in- 
auspicious institution was the nucleus 
of the now-famous Hampton Institute. 
However, it remained for General 
Samuel C. Armstrong, then in charge 
of the affairs of refugees in ten coun- 
ties of Eastern Virginia, to sense the 
untold possibilities in the strategic 
location and educational activities of 
the struggling school. Armstrong in- 
duced the American Missionary As- 
sociation to purchase a tract of land 
on the shore of the historic Hampton 
Roads. Subsequently, Armstrong was 
tendered the first principalship of the 
enlarged institution and, under his in- 
spired leadership, Hampton Institute 
forged to the front among the higher 
schools for Negroes at that time. 

Armstrong conceived the purpose of 
Hampton Institute to be: 


*Among these institutions are Howard 
University, Washington, D.C.; Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Missouri; St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee; Storer 
College, Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia; and 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

”For an excellent résumé of the educa- 
tional work of the American Missionary As- 
sociation in behalf of the Negro, consult: 
Holmes’ The Evolution of the Negro Col- 
lege, Chapter VI; also the annual reports 
of the American Missionary Association. 

“American Missionary Association, An- 
nual Report, New York, 1863, p. 37. 


. to train selected Negro youth who 
should go out to teach and lead their peo- 
ple, first by example, by getting land and 
homes; to give them not a dollar that they 
could earn themselves; to teach respect for 
labor; to replace stupid drudgery with 
skilled hands; and to those ends to build up 
an industrial system for the sake, not only 
of self-respect and intelligent labor but also 
for the sake of character.* 


This idea of Armstrong found further 
expression, a little over a decade later, 
in the work of Booker T. Washington 
at Tuskegee Institute'* in Alabama, 
as well as at other places in America 
and abroad. 


PHILANTHROPY IN THE TRAINING OF 
Necro TEACHERS 


It is evident, upon close scrutiny, 
that the educational philanthropy of 
the Northern denominational boards 
and other sectarian bodies was domi- 
nated by a religious purpose. Shortly 
before 1870, however, a new type of 
educational philanthropy, which was 
destined to broaden the scope of edu- 
cation, made its appearance. Refer- 
ence, here, is made to the Peabody 
Education Fund—the first large edu- 
cational foundation. 

In attempting to point out the dis- 
tinction between the old and the new 
type of philanthropy, Leavell** asserts 
that: 

The fundamental difference between church 
philanthropy and the large educational 
foundation is one of motive. The earlier 
philanthropy either served some recognized 


social need or supported agencies for the 
promotion of its own interests. The large 


® Ibid., 1870, pp. 24-25. 

®See Booker T. Washington’s Up From 
Slavery for a first-hand story of the early 
development of Tuskegee Institute. 

*Ullin W. Leavell, Philanthropy in Ne- 
gro Education. Contributions to Education, 
No. 100. Nashville: George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1930, pp. 57-58. 
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educational foundation, on the other hand, 
has usually been free from sectarian inter- 
ests, and has exerted its energies largely to- 
ward the stimulation of the public to recog- 
nize existent needs, as yet unfelt by society. 
This newer educational philanthropy is not 
alone nor even primarily interested in the 
teaching of any doctrine or creed, but rather 
its interest lies in “supplementing and assist- 
ing the establishment of institutions of edu- 
cation” on a very comprehensive scale. 


At a meeting, March 19-21, 1867, the 
trustees of the Peabody Fund drew up 
resolutions indicating the lines of fu- 
ture endeavor of the Foundation. 
Among these was one authorizing that 
“the endowment of scholarships to 
students training to become teachers 
should be made, and the establishment 
of normal schools should be stimu- 
lated.”"® This action, as we shall see, 
set a precedent for the activities of 
other educational foundations. 
Impressed with the success of the 
Peabody Fund, the John F. Slater 
Fund was founded, in 1882, by John 
Fox Slater. In his letter of transmittal 
to the Board of Trustees of the Fund, 
Mr. Slater “.. . expressed the thought 
. that the training of teachers 
selected from among the colored 
people, or stimulation of institutions 
already engaged in the training of 
teachers might be the most effective 
use of the fund.’”® So, unlike the Pea- 
body Fund, the John F. Slater Fund 
was established entirely for the bene- 
fit of Negro education. The first work 
of the Slater Fund was the appropria- 
tion, in 1883, of $16,250 to twelve in- 
stitutions’’ to promote the training of 
Negro teachers. “During the next 
thirty years, from 1882 to 1911, the 
appropriations of the Slater Board 


* Ibid., p. 61. 


* Ibid., p. 62. 
“ Ibid., p. 64. 


fostered largely two lines of endeavor, 
namely: assistance to private and de- 
nominational institutions which were 
doing good work in the training of 
teachers; and donations to public 
schools where existent need or efficient 
work justified assistance.”"® 

In 1911, the Slater Fund initiated 
what turned out to be its most praise- 
worthy project in the training of 
Negro teachers. The year previous, 
four county superintendents in South- 
ern states had applied to the Slater 
Fund for financial aid in order to es- 
tablish county high schools which, at 
the same time would train teachers for 
Negro schools in the county.'® Accord- 
ingly, after much deliberation, the 
Fund “contributed $500 in each of four 
counties”® with the understanding that 
the schools should be public schools 
supported by the public funds.’ 

James H. Dillard, then Director of 
the Slater Fund, anxious to gauge the 
reaction of the state superintendents 
of education to any proposal to ex- 


* These institutions were Clark Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Georgia; Tuskegee Normal 
School, Tuskegee, Alabama; Tougaloo Uni- 
versity, Tougaloo, Mississippi; LeMoyne In- 
stitute, Memphis, Tennessee; Claflin Uni- 
versity, Orangeburg, South Carolina; At- 
lanta University, Atlanta, Georgia; Talla- 
dega College, Talladega, Alabama; Shaw 
University, Raleigh, North Carolina; Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Virginia; Atlanta 
Baptist Female Semin: iry, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Lewis High School, Macon, Georgia; and 
Austin High School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Nine of these schools had religious connec- 
tions, two were public high schools, and 
the remaining one was an independent in- 
stitution. 

* “A Suggested Course of Study for Coun- 
ty Training Schools for Negroes in the 
South,” John F. Slater Fund, Occasional 
Papers, No. 18, 1917, pp. 5-8. 

*The counties were Hempstead County, 
Arkansas; Newton County, Mississippi; and 
Sabine and Tangipahoa Parishes, Louisiana. 

“A Suggested Course of Study for Coun- 
ty Training Schools for Negroes in the 
South,” loc. cit., p. 6. 
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tend the plan to other counties, ad- 
dressed the following letter?? to them: 


I beg to call your attention to the in- 
closed extract from my last report to the 
Trustees of the Slater Fund. I have found 
that it is in the local schools that a very 
large majority, perhaps ninety percent, of 
the teachers in the country schools for 
colored children have obtained what educa- 
tion they have. One idea in the establish- 
ment of a county industrial training school 
is to provide a place where a better op- 
portunity would be offered for the prepara- 
tion of teachers in both academic and in- 
dustrial lines. 

At the same time such a school would 
afford an opportunity for the better class of 
pupils to continue their training beyond the 
meager limits of the one-room school. 

In many counties there is already a sort 
of central school which might be turned, 
with little additional expense, into the class 
of school alluded to in my report, and I 
am writing to ask your encouragement and 
support wherever a county may seem in- 
clined to take steps toward the establish- 
ment of such a school. 

The Slater Board is desirous of aiding 
more immediately than hitherto the educa- 
tional conditions in the rural districts, and 
would be willing to cooperate with county 
boards and superintendents in any effort to 
improve the character and quality of teach- 
ing in the county schools. 


So encouraging was the response that, 
between 1914 and 1917, the number of 
county training schools increased from 
eight to forty-two.”8 

The General Education Board, in- 
corporated on January 12, 1903, was 
another of the great educational foun- 
dations influencing the development of 
training for Negro teachers. Among 
the multifarious activities suggested in 
its act of incorporation, were the es- 





"161. Ds 4. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 

* General Education Board, an Account 
of Its Activities, 1902-14, New York, 1914, 
p. 212. 


tablishment, maintenance, and endow- 
ment of normal and training schools 
for teachers. Consequently, the Gen- 
eral Education Board addressed itself, 
primarily, to higher education in the 
South. The Board, in later years, has 
been instrumental in improving the 
professional level of teachers in Negro 
colleges in the South by granting 
scholarships to selected individuals in 
order that they might pursue ad- 
vanced graduate study in the larger 
Northern universities and _ colleges. 
These grants have been of untold 
benefit to the woefully underpaid” 
Negro college teacher. “Recognizing 
that the private schools under northern 
white and southern Negro administra- 
tion had in the past rendered a ‘large 
service, particularly in the training of 
teachers for public schools,’ and that 
these schools formed the nucleus of a 
system of schools for the higher edu- 
cation of the Negroes,’’® the General 
Education Board, in addition, has 
made liberal annual appropriations to 
such institutions. It has been the 
policy of the Board, however, “. . . to 
investigate thoroughly any situation 
that appeared critical and then, by 
offering financial assistance condi- 
tioned upon vigorous self-help, to re- 
move the difficulty and at the same 
time so stimulate a feeling of responsi- 
bility on the part of those aided as to 
make them more self-reliant and pos- 
sibly self-supporting.’”?? 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, es- 
tablished in 1928, has followed the 
lead of the General Education Board 
in appropriating funds to finance ad- 


*Tn several instances, the General Edu- 
cation Board contracted to pay part of the 
salaries of teachers in certain Negro colleges. 

*Leavell, op. cit., p. 71. 

* Holmes, op. cit., pp. 172-73. 
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vanced study by faculty members in 
Negro colleges. The Anna T. Jeanes 
Fund,”* created in 1907, assumed 
large responsibility for the training of 
Negro teachers in rural communities. 
This was accomplished through the 
medium of supervising teachers, es- 
pecially trained in the industrial arts. 
The foundation”® also supported sum- 
mer schools for Negro teachers.*° 


LATER DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT 
STATUS 


In 1916, Thomas Jesse Jones, in a 
government report*' observed: 


The supply of teachers now depends almost 
entirely upon the secondary schools, most 
of which are private institutions. State nor- 
mal schools are maintained only in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Maryland. 
The State agricultural and mechanical 
schools, largely supported by the Federal 
Government, offer some teacher-training 
courses, but in most cases these courses 
are not adequate. City normal schools are 
maintained in Louisville, Ky., Washington, 
D.C., and Baltimore, Md. Richmond, Va., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Little Rock, Ark., have 
teacher-training courses in the high schools. 


In sizing up the possibilities for fu- 
ture development in the field of 
teacher-training for Negroes, Jones 
contends that: 


The schools with possibilities of develop- 
ment as teacher-training institutions fall 
into four groups: (1) the 266 private insti- 
tutions offering secondary courses, 64 public 
high schools, and 3 city normal schools; (2) 


*For a fuller account of the activiites of 
this fund, consult its published reports. 

“A press release in the Baltimore Afro- 
American for the week of July 17, 1937, an- 
nounced the recent merger of the John F. 
Slater and Anna T. Jeanes Funds. 

” Leavell, op. cit., p. 76. 

* Thomas Jesse Jones (Ed.) Negro Edu- 
cation, A Study of the Private and Higher 
Schools for Colored People in the United 
States. U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1916, No. 38, 1917, p. 74. 


the 44 county training schools; (3) Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee and the 28 State schools; (4) 
the college departments of the 32 institu- 
tions attempting to do work above the 
secondary grade. While no system prevails 
in the teacher-training work of a majority 
of these schools, and many do not offer any 
teacher training whatever, their equipment 
and aims enable them to train a certain 
type of teacher. Their graduates, whether 
they have received professional training or 
not, are filling public-school positions. The 
first two groups are fitted to train teachers 
for the elementary schools; the others 
should endeavor to provide such advanced 
work as is required to equip teachers of 
high-school subjects.” 


Continuing in the same vein, Jones 
cites these limitations, or shall we say 
possibilities, in the teacher-training 
work, conducted in state agricultural 
and mechanical schools, public normal 
schools, and other institutions: 


The 16 State agricultural and mechanical 
schools have unique possibilities in teacher- 
training. The fact that they are publicly 
owned and controlled gives them an official 
status in the school system. Unfortunately, 
however, these institutions have not made 
adequate provision for  teacher-training. 
With their agricultural and mechanical 
equipment they should be able to render 
a valuable service not only to the elemen- 
tary schools but also to the high schools. 

There are three public normal schools in 
North Carolina and one each in Virginia, 
Alabama, and Maryland. As yet these insti- 
tutions are elementary and secondary in 
grade. The teacher-training facilities are 
limited in all of them. 

The 32 institutions offering more or less 
instruction of college grade are also able to 
provide teacher-training courses. Some of 
these institutions are sufficiently advanced 
to maintain teacher-training courses requir- 
ing high school graduation for entrance. To 
this end, it would be necessary for these 
institutions to modify their classical aim 
and to devote more time to advanced in- 
struction in hygiene, history, civics, rural 


" Ibid., pp. 75-76. 
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economics, physical science, and _ teacher- 
training. The time has not come, however, 
for even these schools to abandon the teach- 
er-training courses in their high school de- 
partments, for many of their pupils are to 
be found in positions as teachers and super- 
visors of elementary schools. Their efficiency 
and value to the public-school system would 
be increased if arrangements could be made 
whereby the practice teaching could be done 
in the local public schools and the teaching 
of elementary grades in the institution itself 
to be abandoned™ 

From the foregoing statement, it is 
evident that, even by 1916, Negro 
institutions preparing teachers for the 
Negro schools gave scant, if any, at- 
tention to the training of high-school 
teachers. Furthermore, many of the so- 
called higher institutions for Negroes 
which professed to offer teacher- 
training courses, rendered only limited 
service—even in the training of ele- 
mentary-school teachers. On the other 
hand, there were a few colleges** which 
afforded ‘advanced teacher-training 
work.*® 

Perhaps, one of the greatest factors 
in the development of teacher-training 
facilities for Negroes, in recent years, 
has been the expansion of land-grant 
colleges** for Negroes. As the various 
states came to assume, gradually, 
major responsibility in the training of 
Negro teachers for their public schools, 
these institutions—tardily provided 


for by the Second Morrill Act of 1890* 


* Ibid, pp. 75-76. 

* Notable examples were Howard Univer- 
sity, Atlanta University, Spelman Seminary 
(now Spelman College), Fisk University, 
and Talladega College. 

* Jones, op. cit., p. 76. 

* For an excellent, yet critical, discussion 
of the Negro land-grant college, see: John 
W. Davis, “The Negro Land-Grant College,” 
JourNAL or Necro Epucation, 2: 312-28, 
J] 1933. 

“This act provided for the establishment 
of separate, but equal, land-grant institu- 


became the focal point in the develop- 
ment of state programs of teacher 
education.*® 

In this connection, Davis notes 
that: 
It began to become more and more evident 
in 1910 that the land-grant colleges for Ne- 
groes must direct their attention to resident 
teaching of agriculture, mechanic arts, home 
economics, teacher training, and the applied 
sciences; to extension work and to the 
general uplift of the people in the states.” 


The emphasis on the teacher-prepara- 
tion function, in Negro land-grant col- 
leges, is shown, interestingly enough, 
in the fact that, by 1933, all seventeen 
of the institutions maintained colle- 
giate divisions, schools, or depart- 
ments of education—a figure not quite 
approximated by the other divisions 
or departments, even though liberal 
provisions were made for work in 
agriculture, home economics, and arts 
and sciences.*® 

With the rapid expansion of the 
Negro land-grant college, too, came a 
corresponding decrease in the impor- 
tance of the county training school in 
preparing Negro teachers. Indeed, 
Caliver writes that: 


Although these schools (county training 
schools) still serve as the source of supply 
for many of the Negro teachers in rural 
elementary schools, the rapid rise in im- 
portance of the Negro land-grant college 
and other State teacher-preparing institu- 
tions, and the increasing certification stand- 





tions in those states which maintained dual 
systems of public education. 

* Ambrose Caliver, Education of Negro 
Teachers, National Survey of the Education 
of Negro Teachers, National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1933, No. 10, Volume IV, 
pp. 2-4. 

* Davis, oP. a p. 318. 

® Ibid., p. 
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ards are tending to minimize the teacher- 
preparation function of the county training 
school and emphasize their general second- 
ary-school program.” 


One might infer then, at the present 
time, that the larger part of the train- 
ing of Negro teachers is gained in 
higher institutions. However, accord- 
ing to figures presented by McCuis- 
ton? in 1930, eighty-seven, or prac- 
tically all, of the Negro colleges were 
doing teacher-training work as com- 
pared with 110 high schools. This 
seeming advantage of the secondary 
schools over the colleges is negated, 
however, when closer examination re- 
veals that almost twice as many were 
graduated by the colleges, in 1930, as 
in the high schools.* Furthermore, five 
years later, Wilson** reports that all 
Negro colleges—which have increased 
in number to about 110—‘“with the 
exception of highly specialized institu- 
tions such as Gammon Theological 
Seminary, the Atlanta School of Social 
Work, and Meharry Medical College 

. are engaged in the training of 
teachers.”” None, then, would gainsay 
the fact that there is a noticeable shift 
in the burden of training teachers from 
Negro secondary schools to colleges. 
It is significant that the movement to 
require Negro teachers to present 
training of collegiate grade has grown 





“Caliver, op. cit. 

“Fred McCuiston, “Phe South’s Negro 
Teaching Force,” JouRNAL oF Negro Epuca- 
TION, 1: 16-24, "April, 1932. 

* McCuiston, op. cit., pp. 18-20. 

“ George Dewey Wilson, “Developments 
in Negro Colleges During the Twenty-Year 
Period, 1914-15 to 1933-34,” Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1935, p. 257. 


apace with the development of the 
Negro college.*® 
In an attempt to analyze Negro 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
Colson, by applying the standards*’ 
of the American Association of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, designates thirty Negro 
institutions as such. She, in turn, de- 
cides that eighteen, out of these thirty, 
are“... organized in keeping with the 
standards of American education.’ 
But, according to Wilson*® only four 
institutions,*° in 1934-35, received ac- 
creditment by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. 
As a result of her study, Colson 
makes the startling (?) discovery that 
. the teachers of Negro elementary 
schools as well as those of the second- 
ary schools are trained in large meas- 
ure by liberal arts colleges.’”®! This 
however, is not a situation peculiar to 
the Negro college inasmuch as nearly 
one-half of the new teachers in white 
elementary and secondary schools, for 
1930-31, were graduates of colleges 
and universities.*? Here, then, is a 
challenge which now confronts the 
Negro, as well as white, teacher-train- 
ing institution. 


“ Tbid., pp. 258-60. 

“Edna M. Colson, “The Negro Teachers’ 
College and Normal School,” JoURNAL OF 
Necro Epucation, 2: 284-98, Jl 1933. 

“Standards of American Association of 
Teachers Colleges (Washington, 1932). 

“Colson, op. cit., p. 297. 

“ Wilson, op. cit., p. 268. 

© These inabitebions were Miner Teachers 
College, Stowe Teachers College, Tennessee 
A. & I. College, and the College of Educa- 
tion in Wilberforce Univ ersity. 

~= Calgon, op. cit., p. 297. 

_ . Evenden, c ‘Summary and Interpre- 
tations” National Survey of Education of 
Teachers, U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 
1933, No. 10, Volume VI, p. 








A Brief Sketch of the Development of Negro 
Education in St. Louis, Missouri 


J. W. EVANS 


Missouri was a part of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Territory secured from 
France in 1803. Missouri, and perhaps 
all of this territory were placed im- 
mediately under the authority of the 
Governor of the Indiana Territory, 
and remained under this jurisdiction 
for some time.‘ Very soon after this, 
as early as 1804, we find many laws 
enacted by the Governor and Judges 
of Indiana Territory, authorized and 
empowered by an act of Congress to 
make laws for the District of Louisi- 
ana, which were specifically designed 
to keep the Negro in subjection. From 
this time on to the close of the Civil 
War it is doubtful if any legislature 
governing Missouri ever met without 
giving abundant time to the consider- 
ation and making of laws governing 
the conduct and status of Negroes as 
to travel, ownership of property, resi- 
dence, and rights before the law. 


EFFORTS OF THE NEGRO TO GAIN 
His FREEDOM 


Up to 1847, however, no definite 
law prohibiting the education of Ne- 
groes was enacted, but such education 
was decidedly unpopular and much 
bitter feeling was manifested against 
those who were fostering such advan- 
tages. Many Negroes throughout the 
country were well educated and count- 
less others were able to read and write. 
The Abolition Societies were con- 





*Territorial Laws of Missouri, Vol. I, 
1804-1824. 
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stantly distributing free literature 
throughout the slave states speaking 
out boldly against the institution of 
slavery.? Prior to 1847 slave owners 
did not object to schools or classes 
where Negroes were taught to read 
and interpret the Scriptures. Fre- 
quently, Negroes were allowed to at- 
tend the same church as their masters, 
but had to sit in the back seats and 
in some cases these Negroes were given 
Communion after their owners had 
received theirs.2 “Those who could 
read and write had before them the 
revolutionary ideas of the French, the 
daring deeds of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, the bold attempt of General 
Gabriel and the far-reaching plans 
of Denmark Vesey.”* Perhaps the Nat 
Turner Insurrection in Southampton 
County, Virginia, in 1831 had most 
influence on the Missouri Legislature 
in 1847. 


Errorts To PREVENT Earty NEGRO 
EpUCATION AND LEGISLATION TO PRE- 
VENT Him Securine His FREEDOM 


As a result of the above efforts of 
the Negro to gain his freedom, many 
of the slave states enacted more strin- 
gent laws to keep the Negro in subjec- 
tion. Great alarm was manifested for 
the safety of the white owners as a 





*Carter G. Woodson, Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861, p. 163. 

® Souvenir Report of the Silver Jubilee 
of the Oblate Sisters of Providence, Octo- 
ber, 1905. 

“Carter G. Woodson, op. cit., p. 163. 
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result of the above activities.> There- 
fore, Missouri, in 1847, passed a law 
which definitely prohibited any Negro 
from learning to read or write. This 
jaw also provided a fine of $500.00 or 
imprisonment not exceeding six 
months or both for any person who 
should be found guilty of teaching 
any Negro to read or write.* However, 
it was difficult to enforce such laws 
particularly in St. Louis, as many 
were slave owners and many St. Louis 
citizens were opposed to such laws. 
Many owners continued to teach their 
slaves in open defiance of the law, and 
citizens encouraged and aided schools 
wherever they found them open for 
instruction.’ 


Earty Work OF THE REVEREND JOHN 
Mason Peck 


The Rev. J. M. Peck, an enthusias- 
tic white Baptist Missionary, came to 
St. Louis in 1817. He rented a room in 
the rear of a store in the neighborhood 
of Third and Almond Streets where 
he conducted a school for white chil- 
dren. On the second Sunday in March, 
1818, he opened a little school for the 
instruction of Negro children and 
adults. This school opened with four- 
teen pupils and increased to ninety 
within a month. Later, when the First 
Baptist Church was organized these 
classes were conducted regularly in 
the basement of this church.* The 
early French and Spanish missionaries 
gave considerable instruction to the 
Indians in the Mississippi Valley and 
in the neighborhood of St. Louis. 


° Ibid., p. 159. 

° Laws of the State of Missouri, 1847, pp. 
103-04. 

"Souvenir Report of the Silver Jubilee 
of the Oblate Sisters of Providence, Octo- 
ber, 1905, p. 5. 

* Biography of Rev. John Mason Peck. 


There were often many Negroes 
among these Indians, who shared the 
benefits of this instruction. The Quak- 
er and Catholic Churches seemed to 
vie with each other in offering instruc- 
tion to the Negroes as well as to the 
Indians.® In several of these churches 
Negroes were educated along with 
white members of the church. Thus 
several schools and many classes were 
conducted generally in the basements 
of churches, teaching practical manual 
arts’ subjects, religion, reading and 
writing. However, with the passing of 
laws definitely prohibiting Negro edu- 
cation in Missouri in 1847, such classes 
were conducted under cover. In many 
instances, such classes were discon- 
tinued.?° 


Basis oF DEMANDS FOR NEGRO 
EDUCATION 

By 1850, Negroes (mostly free Ne- 
groes) were paying taxes on property 
assessed at nearly $3,000,000.00 and 
had for years paid considerable school 
tax. All of this school tax had gone 
for the education of white children 
and not a dollar of it had gone to 
educate any Negro Children."* This 
led to protests on the part of the Ne- 
groes. Subsequently, a few private 
schools were opened for the instruction 
of free Negroes. Many sewing classes 
were conducted for free Negroes and 
many slave Negroes slipped into these 
classes where teaching was conducted 
by stealth. These sewing classes were 
really schools teaching the Negro chil- 
dren to read and write, but the books 
were always hidden whenever a look- 


°Carter G. Woodson, op. cit., p. 135. 

““Tife of the Hon. J. Milton Turner,” 
Topeka Plain Dealer, March 7, 1913. 

™ Report of the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission, June 24, 1864. 
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out saw any suspicious white person 
approaching. The free students were 
charged a tuition of $1.00 per month 
in these schools, and whenever any 
slave child or poor free student applied 
for admission, very few, if any, ques- 
tions were asked and such children 
were admitted free.?? 


Earty Errorts at Necro EpUcATION 


By the middle of the 19th century 
there were five Negro churches in St. 
Louis: The Chambers Street Baptist 
Church, corner of 10th and Chambers 
Streets; the First Baptist Church, cor- 
ner of 4th and Almond Streets; the 
Farmer M. E. Church, on 7th Street 
between O’Fallon and Cass Avenues; 
St. Paul A. M. E. Church, 11th and 
Green Streets; and the Central Baptist 
Church, corner of 8th and Green 
Streets. Schools were conducted in the 
basements of all these churches under 
the guise of Sunday Schools or under 
the pretense of giving religious instruc- 
tion. Such schools were not molested. 
However, if books were found, or 
slates and pencils, then the school was 
immediately broken up. The tuition 
was $1.00 per month for those who 
could pay, but many were admitted 
who were unable to meet this obliga- 
tion. There was no school equipment. 
The children sat on benches and chairs 
in the basements of these churches, 
and candles were often used to furnish 
light. Books, slates and pencils were 
secured from loyal white citizens who 
were in sympathy with the movement 
to improve the education of the Negro. 
Several white churches engaged in this 
enterprise.'® In 1848, a band of nuns, 


“Interviews with the Hon. J. Milton 
Turner by the writer. 
* Report of Miss Lucy Jefferson, first 


in open definance of the law, con- 
ducted a school in the old cathedral, 
Third and Walnut Streets, for the 
children of Negro slaves. A night 
school was conducted at 10th and Gay 
Streets in 1856 by the Sisters of Mercy 
under the direction of the Society of 
Jesus. Two years later the top gallery 
of old St. Xavier Church was fitted 
up as a chapel for Negroes where 
religious instruction was given, but 
reading and writing were also in- 
cluded.* 

In 1863, the Unitarian Church (now 
the Church of the Messiah) under the 
leadership of Reverend William 
Greenleaf Eliot conducted an excellent 
high school in the basement of the 
church at the corner of 8th and Locust 
Streets. This school was supported by 
funds secured from friends of Rev. El- 
iot in Massachusetts and from funds 
contributed by the Western Sanitary 
Commission through the influence of 
Rev. Eliot and James Yeatman, head 
of this commission. This commission 
conducted schools at Benton Barracks, 
and at other opportune places to the 
number of nine during 1864. These 
schools were for adults as well as for 
children. The teachers were all white 
women. About 3,500 pupils passed 
through these nine schools during this 
year. The commission furnished 10,000 
school books, including spelling books, 
readers, geographies and arithmetics, 
and slates for refugees and freedmen, 
and for two regiments of Negro 
soldiers.*® 





Negro woman school teacher employed by 
St. Paul A. M. E. Church. 
“Souvenir Report of the Silver Jubilee 
of the Oblate Sisters of Providence, Octo- 
ber 1905, p. 4. 
* Report of the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission, May 9, 1865. 
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By this time the war was nearly 
over and the sentiment concerning 
Negro education had greatly changed 
as it was evident now that the Union 
would be preserved and that slavery 
would be abolished. Therefore, schools 
were opened freely and supported 
somewhat generously, the Western 
Sanitary Commission itself giving 
$100.00 per month to the aid of Negro 
schools in St. Louis. There were five 
Negro schools operating at this time, 
taught by Negro teachers and sup- 
ported by tuition fees. The attendance 
was 1,500 pupils. They were under 
the control of the Board of Education 
for Colored Schools, composed of Ne- 
gro men aided and counselled by emi- 
nent and patriotic white men and by 
members of the Western Sanitary 
Commission.’® The Board of Educa- 
tion, in charge of white schools, was 
sympathetic and desired to aid in 
Negro education all it could. It desired 
to operate the Negro schools under 
its own jurisdiction, but so long as the 
law of 1847 (prohibiting Negro educa- 
tion) remained on the books, this 
Board hesitated to violate the statute. 
In this year, 1865, this Board of Edu- 
cation of St. Louis did appropriate 
$500.00 for the aid of the Negro 
schools already established. It also 
aided most potently in obtaining the 
repeal of the law of 1847.'7 Through 
this effort and that of many prominent 
citizens, the Missouri Legislature re- 
pealed the nefarious law of 1847 on 
February 20, 1865 and definitely made 
provision for the support of Negro 
schools from public funds.’® 





* Ibid., June 24, 1864. 

™ Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, June 1865. 

® Missourt General Statutes, February 20, 
1865, Sections 2 and 11. 


First Necro Pusuic ScHooits OPEr- 
ATED BY THE St. Louis BoarpD oF 
EDUCATION 


In the fall of 1866, the Board of 
Education opened its first schools for 
Negroes, supplementing work already 
organized. These were School No. 1, 
situated on Fifth Street, near Gratiot, 
where three teachers were employed; 
School No. 2, conducted by two teach- 
ers in the basement of the Chambers 
Street Baptist Church, corner of 10th 
and Chambers Streets; and School No. 
3, also conducted by two teachers, on 
the corner of 24th and Morgan 
Streets.'® 

The total expended for Negro in- 
struction in these first schools was 
$6,213.56. The total enrollment was 
437 (185 boys and 252 girls). It was 
not long before the schools operated 
by the Board of Education absorbed 
the pupils of the schools of the other 
classes and the latter were discon- 
tinued. All the teachers in these 
schools were white. The Board had 
found difficulty in finding competent 
Negro teachers who could pass the 
examination successfully. A commit- 
tee of Negroes assisted the Board in 
writing to colleges where Negroes at- 
tended and to friends in the East in 
an endeavor to secure competent Ne- 
groes to teach in the Negro schools. 
Through the efforts of these friends 
and the colleges a number of Negroes 
were induced to come to St. Louis. So 
in the year 1877 Negro teachers were 
first employed in our schools.”° Of this 
number all have passed into the Great 
Beyond. Edward S. Williams, now 
principal of the Dessalines School, is 





” Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, June 1867. 
» Tbid., 1878. 
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the oldest in point of service, having 
entered the schools in 1878. 


TYPEs OF SCHOOLS 

In 1875 Sumner High School was 
opened for Negro pupils. This school 
was located at 11th and Spruce Streets 
in the Washington School building for- 
merly used by white pupils.2? The 
Sumner High School is now located at 
4248 W. Cottage Avenue in a build- 
ing specifically designed for high 
school work. The Vashon High School 
was built and opened to pupils in the 
fall of 1927. It is a large ade- 
quate building, and cost nearly 
$1,600,000.00.?? 

The first Negro kindergarten was 
opened in School No. 1, located on 
Lucas Avenue between 13th and 14th 
Streets in September 1881. At present 
nearly all elementary schools have a 
kindergarten.”* 





* Tbid., 1876. 
* Tbid., June 1928. 
* Tbid., June 1882. 
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The first normal school was estab- 
lished in 1889 in the Sumner High 
School building.** This school is now 
called the Stowe Teachers’ College, 
and is located at 4318 St. Louis Ave- 
nue. It occupies a building adjacent 
to the west wing of the Simmons 
School. It was built especially for the 
training of teachers for the Negro 
schools. It was built and opened in 
January 1929 and _ cost about 
$100,000.00 

The schools for Negroes have grown 
from 3 in 1866 to 29 in 1937. We have 
1 teachers’ college, 2 high schools, 1 
vocational school, 17 elementary 
schools and 8 special schools. The Ne- 
gro instructors have increased in num- 
ber from 4 Negro teachers in 1877 
to nearly 500 principals and teachers 
in 1937, while the registration has 
grown from 437 in 1866 to 21,821 in 
1937. 





* Ibid., June 1890. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Southerner’s Travels at Home 


Early in the summer President 
Roosevelt spoke of the South as the 
nation’s economic problem Number 1. 
It was almost at the same moment 
that A Southerner Discovers the 
South? appeared. To the members of 
the committee looking into the matter 
we could make no better suggestion 
than that this book be the first item 
to go into their knapsacks. 

Several works about the lower part 
of our country have been produced 
within recent years, and these have 
been as different as the Caldwell- 
White You Have Seen Their Faces 
and Odum’s Southern Regions. In all 
that has been said we wonder why 
there has not been more reference to 
that notable symposium, Culture in 
the South, edited by W. T. Couch. The 
present book differs from any that 
has gone before. It professes to be 
nothing more than journalistic report- 
ing; at the same time, in more than 
one place, it rises to the dignity of 
literature. 

Mr. Daniels, the author, the son of 
Josephus Daniels, Ambassador to 
Mexico, in 1933 succeeded his father 
as editor of the Raleigh News and 
Observer. In 1930 he published a 
novel, Clash of Angels, and last De- 
cember became president of the North 
Carolina Literary and Historical So- 
ciety. In general he has become known 
within recent years as one of the most 
forward-looking spirits in the South. 

Sitting in his office in Raleigh, and 
thinking of the vast changes wrought 
by the Roosevelt administrations, Mr. 
Daniels began to wonder what after 
all he knew about the Mississippi Val- 
ley, about new projects in Tennessee 





*Daniels, Jonathan, A Southerner Dis- 
covers the South. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. Pp. 346. 
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and Arkansas, or industrial conditions 
on the Gulf. He decided to go on a 
tour of investigation, and spent a 
whole summer at his self-appointed 
task, driving his car for three thousand 
miles. This book is the result of his 
journeyings. 

What gives distinction to A South- 
erner Discovers the South is not so 
much the method as the spirit of the 
work. Other investigators have talked 
with those they happened to see— 
with governors and farm hands, with 
college professors and tramps; but 
never before has the presentation been 
so objective and at the same time so 
suggestive. Mr. Daniels is not bound 
by tradition, and the Daughters of 
the Confederacy will doubtless be 
aghast at some of the things he re- 
veals; on the other hand he does not 
lose balance before present-day 
schemes that seek to usher in the mil- 
lennium. He constantly forces one to 
check up on his judgments, and more 
than once suggests what some previous 
writers have failed to say, that before 
the South finishes solving her problems 
the Negro’s political status will have 
to receive new consideration. He will 
not even blink his eyes at an occa- 
sional outcropping of savagery. Mus- 
ing upon coca-cola and a popular 
patent medicine, he is convinced that 
the South “will have and have cheaply 
some luxury and some escape from 
pain.” 

Two of the most interesting episodes 
are those introducing William Alex- 
ander Percy, poet-farmer of Missis- 
sippi and a representative of the Old 
South, and a stalwart Negro, a college 
graduate, who was working with the 
sharecroppers of Alabama. In appear- 
ance the latter “was such a man as 
might have been fetched with a ring 
around his neck out of the stockade 
in Dahomey two hundred years ago, 
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. . . but he could also emerge from 
Negro lower depths of America with 
ability to understand what he had seen 
and to discuss it with men, who could 
never see it, in the civilized terms 
common to all educated men.” “Scotts- 
boro was an accident: Paint Rock 
where the Negroes were arrested is no 
more than a wide place in the road. 
It sits on the Southern Railroad at 
the tip of the Cumberland Plateau, 
just inside Jackson County of which 
Scottsboro is the county seat. Had 
that train, freighted with its famous 
crime, gone a few miles further, the 
Negroes and the women in the moving 
gondola cars would have been taken 
in Madison County. And the whole 
world might have echoed to the cry 
against injustice threatening the 
Huntsville Boys.” 

The book is discursive and ram- 
bling, but before one has finished he 
realizes that each chapter has its 
place in the mosaic. The author feels 
that neither the Negro nor the poor 
white man has received justice at the 
hands of those in places of power. 
“This lack of faith by the few great 
in the many small seems to me sad, 
but the saddest thing in the South is 
the fact that those at the top who do 
not believe in the intelligence of those 
at the bottom have not shown them- 
selves capable of a leadership satis- 
factory to the people they assume to 
lead—nor, so far as I could discover, 
to anybody else.” 

In a region which should be a gar- 
den were found Americans with the 
lowest incomes and the poorest food. 
Naturally some pertinent questions 
presented themselves. Are the South- 
ern people capable of governing and 
saving themselves, or must they de- 
pend for guidance upon an oligrachy 
of aristocrats, a committee of experts, 
perhaps a ring of politicians? Is 
democracy possible in the South? Is it 
possible anywhere? 

As to the answers Mr. Daniels is 
not dogmatic, but he has hope, and 
his book closes on a note of patriotism 
that also offers a challenge. Having 


spoken of men from other sections 
who exploited the South and then 
blamed that region for its shortcom- 
ings, he says: “As Southerner at the 
end of discovery I ask now only that 
they recognize the poverty of the 
South as a part of the same civiliza- 
tion as Harvard and in a measure as 
the creation of the same people. Cato 
did not ride through Carthage on the 
train and blame its condition on the 
Carthaginians. That much only I ask 
of the Yankees.” 
BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


Racial and National Minorities! 


This volume records the migration, 
settlement, adjustment problems, and 
contributions of some forty-three eth- 
nic minority groups in the United 
States. Its claims to distinctiveness are 
three: it is inclusive of virtually all 
minority peoples in the nation, it por- 
trays both the American impact on 
them and the effects of their cultures 
on America, and it combines with 
these aims “an inductive analysis of 
the social problems and conflicts aris- 
ing from racial and cultural diffusion.” 

In brief outline, Part I defines 
minorities as a sociological concept, 
indicates their main-line movements 
to America, and points out the range 
of problems associated with their ad- 
vent and settlement. Part II, compris- 
ing well over half the book, discusses 
separate minority groups, including 
numerous Old and New immigrants, 
American Indians, Jews, Negroes, 
Asiatics, and New World migrants. 
Part III consists of a miscellany of 
chapters, dealing in general with prej- 
udice, racial conflicts, immigrant 
community life and institutions, edu- 
cation, and second generation prob- 
lems. Part IV concludes the volume 
with a restatement of minority con- 
tributions and a discussion of cultural 
pluralism. By the latter concept is 
meant a merging of alien and native 


*Brown, Francis J., and Joseph Slabey 
Roucek (editors), Our Racial and National 
age yam New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937, 
Pp. 877. 
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heritages, old and new, for the enrich- 
ment of an American life which is 
still in process. 

That this volume contributes to our 
understanding of minority peoples and 
their problems cannot be denied. All 
things considered, the editors have 
done well in their selection of contribu- 
tors, apportionment of space, and 
integration of materials. Of the thirty- 
nine contributors, outstanding chap- 
ters have been written by James Wel- 
don Johnson, Clark Wissler, Leonard 
Covello, Mark Vilchur, John A. Rade- 
maker, Marian Schibsby, and E. 
George Payne. Other chapters reveal 
a chief weakness of the book, 7.e., the 
expectation that an average minority 
group member can write a factual, ac- 
curate, and informative account of his 
own people. 

For example, the Swedes established 
“the basis for the civilization and re- 
ligious structure” in three of our origi- 
nal states. They “laid the foundation 
for the policy of fair and humane 
treatment of the Indian.” They were 
“the first of America’s farm popula- 
tion to adopt the electric light.” They 
“have led in the development of 
scientific farming,” and then “gone on 
to leadership in agrarian, economic, 
and political philosophy.” Though 
“one of the most adaptable of men” 
the world over, the Swede is an Ameri- 
can “of a very special sort.”” Whether 
or not the author of these assertions 
is of Swedish descent, his case would 
have been more convincing could he 
have produced evidence to support 
these claims. 

All in all, the book may expect a 
considerable use in classes on race re- 
lations and cultural conflicts. More- 
over, its emphasis on educational 
problems, aims, and processes will rec- 
ommend it to a wide variety of pro- 
fessional educators. Not the least of 
its commendable features are an up- 
to-date and carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy and a very useful cross refer- 
ence index. 

Luoyp A. Cook, Assoc. Prof., 
Ohio State University 


Life and Labor in the British 
West Indies? 


Mr. Maemillan in this volume 
sketches the resources, characteristics, 
economic life, social conditions and 
political problems of the 2,000,000 
people of the British West Indies. He 
makes effective use of his extensive 
knowledge of South, East and West 
Africa in his interpretation of condi- 
tions in Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados 
and the other less important British- 
ruled islands of the Caribbean. 

The picture drawn is hardly reas- 
suring. The economic basis of the 
Islands is somewhat shaky. The masses, 
composed of the peasantry, agricul- 
tural laborers and town workers, are 
often desperately poor. The great ma- 
jority of the rural residents are land- 
less. The ownership of much of the 
land is concentrated in the hands of 
a very small white class. Agriculture, 
the economic foundation of the 
people’s life, is in a rather precarious 
state. The demand for the major 
crops, sugar, cocoa, bananas and 
spices, is somewhat uncertain in the 
world market. Inefficient farming and 
the land system itself add to the eco- 
nomic insecurity of the West Indian 
populace. Associated with the poverty 
of the Islands are high infant mortal- 
ity and death rates, inadequate health 
provisions, malnutrition, unsatisfac- 
tory housing, a high proportion of il- 
literacy, insufficient educational facili- 
ties and social inertia. Politically, con- 
ditions are not satisfactory. The 
Crown Colony System does not, ac- 
cording to the author, always work 
well. Responsibility is divided. The 
franchise is limited, enjoyed primarily 
by the literate and propertied ele- 
ments. Government, he thinks, is not 
effectively responsive to the needs of 
the Islanders. 

Mr. Maemillan confines his atten- 
tion pretty largely to the description 


1Macmillan, W. M., Warning from the 
West Indies. A Tract for Africa and the 
Empire. London: Faber and Faber Limited, 
1936. Pp. 213. 
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of conditions existing. He does, how- 
ever, suggest certain items in a pro- 
gram of reform. Generally, he advo- 
cates raising the standard of living 
of the masses, rationalizing and im- 
proving agriculture, increase in educa- 
tional facilities, including a university 
for the Islands, an adequate health 
service, and the more direct and posi- 
tive concern of the Government for 
the economic and social welfare of 
the masses. If the policy of drift con- 
tinues he fears for the future of the 
British West Indies. 

The author is no doubt aware that 
such reforms, necessary and essen- 
tially conservative as they are, prob- 
ably have only a remote chance of 
realization. The relative poverty of 
the Islands, the land system, the great 
power of the landed and propertied 
classes, and the alien political control 
apparently mock the hope of the re- 
former. 

WILLIAM O. Brown 
Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


The Present and Future of the 
Mixed-blood! 


Half-Caste is a difficult book to 
classify. It is both a treatise and a 
work of art. Perhaps it is fitting that 
a book on the half-caste should itself 
be hybrid, symbolizing the uncertain 
identifications of the people it inter- 
prets. 

Dover accomplishes at least three 
things. He surveys and blasts current 
orthodoxy relative to race, race mix- 
ture, and the nature of race prejudice. 
He calls the roll of the mixed-bloods 
of the world, numbering them, indicat- 
ing their distribution and interpreting 
their status and problems. Finally, 
Mr. Dover, himself a Eurasian, pre- 
sents a kind of program for the union 
of the half-castes of the world. “For 
so shall a living day dawn, and out of 
their agonies a rare and equal race 
be born.” Brief consideration will be 


_' Dover, Cedric, Half-Caste. London: Mar- 
tin Secker and Warburg Ltd., 1937. Pp. 324. 


given to each of these phases of the 
study. 

According to the author, the half- 
caste has borne the brunt of the preju- 
dices and myths clustering about 
race. In folk beliefs, in literature, and 
in much of the so-called “scientific” 
writing he has been exposed and de- 
picted as a compound of vice, a physi- 
cal weakling and at the same time a 
menace to civilization. Mr. Dover dis- 
poses easily of these dogmas and 
myths. He reminds his readers that 
actually race prejudice and _ the 
“thinking” associated with it are not 
reactions to facts but reflections of 
interests, notably economic and sex- 
ual. Prejudice, he believes, serves to 
bulwark the dominant groups in their 
economic power and serves to protect 
their women from the allegedly men- 
acing eroticism of the men of the 
despised races. 

The heart of the book is to be found 
in the survey and interpretation of the 
status of the half-caste. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to an excellent pre- 
sentation of the origin, development, 
réle and problems of the 140,000 
Anglo-Indians or Eurasians of India. 
The mixed communities of Malaysia, 
Indo-China, the East Indies, the 
Pacific Islands, South and East Africa, 
the West Indies and Central, South 
and North America are considered in 
some detail. The author includes the 
American Negro as well in his survey 
and analysis. He is impressed by the 
common elements both in the problems 
and to some extent in the social herit- 
age of the half-castes the world over. 
The Cape Coloreds of South Africa, 
the Anglo-Indians and the American 
Negroes seem to him to be spiritually 
related by virtue of their common 
humiliations and similar backgrounds 
and aspirations. 

Believing this, it is easy for Mr. 
Dover to suggest a sort of federation 
of the mixed communities. He realizes 
that the ultimate lot of the half-caste 
is absorption or assimilation in the 
larger community. And he believes 
that the problems of all subordinate 
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and oppressed groups await a revo- 
lutionary solution along Marxian lines. 
But in the meantime he observes the 
aggressive and triumphant national- 
ism and racialism of the dominant 
peoples. This convinces him that in 
the immediate now the despised half- 
castes must unite along a common 
front. Such a union, he feels, would 
have both a defensive and positive 
value. Through it the half-castes 
would achieve pride, courage, mutual 
support; and would prepare the way 
for the coming of the “constructive 
socialist democracy,’ which is the 
author’s ultimate hope for humanity. 

From this brief summary of its con- 
tents it should be clear that Half- 
Caste is a significant book. The prob- 
lems discussed are important; and 
Mr. Dover, because of his background, 
knowledge and effective literary style, 
gives fresh and illuminating slants on 
the issues presented. 

There are, however, certain aspects 
of the study which might disturb the 
critical reader. For one thing, the 
author sometimes fails to probe deeply 
and sharply enough into the historical, 
economic and social context of the 
mixed groups. The organic relation be- 
tween the half-caste and his milieu 
is not always revealed. Perhaps this 
somewhat superficial treatment is in- 
evitable in a study that encompasses 
the problem as found in all parts of 
the world. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
a more fundamental analysis of the 
diversified environments of the half- 
castes would have dispelled Mr. Do- 
ver’s hope for a world union. Undoubt- 
edly, mixed-bloods do tend to face 
common problems whether in Cal- 
cutta, Capetown, Singapore, Honolulu, 
or New Orleans; but their divergent 
backgrounds and cultural peculiari- 
ties are equally impressive facts. And 
these facts make illusory the hope for 
a united front. Finally, the author 
does not integrate his socialist faith 
and his racial creed. While in theory 
he recognizes the importance of the 
facts of economic status and class, his 
interpretations are only incidentally 


Marxian. Rather, the book mirrors a 
fine and sensitive mind, steeped in the 
woes and tragedies, hopes and aspira- 
tions, of the outcaste races of the 


world. 
WILLIAM O. Brown 


Human Emancipation and 
Literary Bondage’ 

Thorough students and critics of 
international histories agree at least 
upon one point relative to slavery and 
emancipation. The basic agencies of 
motivation that operated in the case 
of Great Britain’s emancipation of 
slavery were of a humanitarianistic 
character. Similar agencies in the 
United States of America were of a 
nationalistic character. Abraham Lin- 
coln issued the Emancipation Procla- 
mation in the United States because 
it was a timely instrument for effect- 
ing intrastate solidarity, and the Thir- 
teenth Amendment was passed as an 
evidence of political potency. On the 
other hand, Great Britain emancipated 
her slaves in 1834, because she was un- 
willing to longer remain a part of a 
sacreligious society, and to evidence 
her desire for social stabilization voted 
to pay twenty millions sterling for 
the loss of property to the planters in- 
volved. 

It was in England that Thomas 
Clarkson dedicated his adult life to 
the struggle against the many evils of 
slavery, because he believed in the 
principles of idealism. The period of 
his labors, 1785-1846, was a European 
era of revolt against suppression as 
exemplified by the French Revolution, 
and the expressions of sentimentalism 
by the sophisticated hereditary upper 
classes. Clarkson was a member of 
these upper classes, and at twenty-five 
he became so conscious of the need for 
attention to new humanitarian theo- 
ries, rather than new economic and 
political theories, that he drew a rigid 
line between social progression and 
social retrogression. The former be- 


1Barl Leslie Griggs, Thomas Clarkson— 
The Friend of Slaves. London: George Al- 


len and Unwin Ltd., 1936. Pp. 210. 
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came an ideal, and as an ideal it ap- 
pealed to the romanticism of the upper 
classes, and became a motivating 
agency in their determination to assist 
in relieving the suppression of the 
lower classes. So, from the beginning 
he received financia) support from the 
wealthy, and was enabled to make di- 
rect and effective contacts with influ- 
ential leaders, including William Wil- 
berforce, a member of parliament. 

With the successful accomplishment 
of the destruction of the trade, Clark- 
son turned his attention to a program 
for the complete abolition of slavery, 
and a cessation of the abrogation of 
the freedom of Negroes. He especially 
gained the friendship and respect of 
the first Negro monarch of the New 
World, King Henry I of Haiti, who 
supported the uprising of the Negroes 
on that island, and established a mon- 
archy in 1811 of free Negroes. In 
1823 the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society was formed for the 
purpose of abolishing slavery. The 
organized efforts of the society were 
directed by younger men, but in ac- 
cord with the matured counsel of the 
aging Clarkson. In 1833, a law was 
passed by parliament abolishing slav- 
ery “throughout the territories of 
Great Britain on August 1, 1834.” 
Thus Clarkson, as a lay worker, with 
the aid of Wilberforce, a legislator, 
had proved himself “the friend of 
slaves.” 

Such a story, related in a highly 
pleasing and fascinating style by the 
author, is indeed a valuable contribu- 
tion to historical literature. However, 
Dr. Griggs’ retelling of the story can- 
not be justified wholly by virtue of 
superior literary qualities. Nor will 
the reader find a great many new his- 
torical facts. “The History of the Rise, 
Progress, and Accomplishments of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade by the 
British Parliament,” written by 
Clarkson, and published in two vol- 
umes in 1808, contains most of the 
story incident to revealing the author 
as a friend of the slave. Also, at least 
twenty-three other accounts of parts 


of the story were written by Clarkson, 
and his biographers, in earlier pub- 
lications. 

The book’s chief contribution as a 
source for new material is made 
through the facts in Chapter IX, en- 
titled, “Henry Christophe: Black 
King of Hayti.” A more informative 
title for the contents presented in that 
chapter would have been, “The Serv- 
ices of Clarkson to King Henry.” 
Much hitherto unpublished source 
material in the form of letters is re- 
produced. These show that the Haitian 
king not only considered the English- 
man’s counsel to be valuable, but also 
that he had high respect for Clarkson’s 
work in the interest of the abolition of 
slavery, and his ability to influence 
English and French law-makers to 
recognize the rights of the Negro. 
Clarkson was even deputized, with 
financial remuneration from the Hai- 
tian treasury, to personally represent 
Haiti in its appeal to the French gov- 
ernment for recognition of the former 
rebellious colony’s independence. Upon 
the advice of Clarkson that the time 
was not appropriate for urging France 
to recognize the claims of Haiti, a 
concern of great import to the king, 
the latter charted his program of 
future diplomatic relationships in 
keeping with Clarkson’s counsel and 
assurance that France was not in- 
clined or prepared to overthrow the 
existing Haitian government by the 
use of armed forces. Also, the condi- 
tions surrounding King Henry’s sui- 
cide and the subsequent exile of his 
wife and daughters, who were later 
house guests at the home of Clarkson 
and his family in England, is pre- 
sented in detail by the author. 

It is also in the above referred to 
chapter that the reviewer discerns the 
spirit motivating the research of the 
author. Dr. Griggs is an American 
born college professor. He is at present 
an associate professor of English at 
the University of Michigan. His mas- 
ter’s degree was conferred by an 
American University and his Ph.D. 
degree by the University of London. 
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Without doubt this American univer- 
sity professor is a thorough and com- 
petent professor of English Literature, 
and his residence at the University of 
London presented a chance to become 
acquainted with persons and books, 
extolling the acts of the late Clarkson 
and his friendship to the Negro. The 
fascination of the study of a life ex- 
emplary of the attachment of a 
wealthy Englishman to slaves no 
doubt captivated his fancy. The 
American environment of which the 
author is a product possesses two con- 
trasting attitudes relative to Negroes, 
but both based largely upon ignorance. 
In the South, the white man due to 
ignorance, expresses attitudes mostly 
of prejudice, some philanthropic, and 
a few of a laissez-faire character. In 
the North, the white man due to igno- 
rance of the Negro, expresses attitudes 
mostly of a laissez-faire character, 
some philanthropic, and a compara- 
tively few that are prejudicial. The 
American white race deals with the 
Negro in terms of personified forees— 
i.e. his attachments are strong or weak, 
depending upon his viewpoint regard- 
ing the individual Negro or the race as 
persons. Clarkson did not have the 
same definition of a Negro, nor was 
the definition he had one that con- 
noted ignorance. His attitudes were 
concommitants of knowledge, and he 
defined the Negro as a representative 
of a_ socially exploited minority. 
Therefore, he fought for a cause sym- 
bolized by the Negro. The author, in- 
nocently enough, directly and impli- 
citly shows that he believes a contri- 
bution has resulted from interpreting 
the allegiance of an Englishman for 
the slave. That his interpretation 
missed the point, because of gazing 
through twentieth century American 
lenses rather than nineteenth century 
English lenses, is unfortunate, even 
deplorable. 

The only other chapter of the book 
that reveals the author’s originality 
is Chapter XI, “The Attack by the 
Sons of Wilberforce.” Here the author 
declares emphatically that the writ- 


ings of the sons was of little value be- 
cause they were prejudiced against 
Clarkson. However, Dr. Griggs indis- 
creetly reveals his own bias in the 
chapter, and so indicts his own use 
of research tools. This condition, add- 
ed to the fact that he presents his 
findings so mechanically throughout 
the volume, justifies the accusation 
that he employs writing techniques 
immaturely, and undoubtedly uncon- 
sciously produced a book that depicts 
its author as the victim of literary 
bondage. 

Finally, the volume does have com- 
pensatory features which will justify 
its existence as a valuable work. For 
the reader, comparatively unread in 
history, it presents historic informa- 
tion succinctly and accurately. For the 
reader, comparatively innocent of the 
Negro’s place in civilization, it tells 
what one great human benefactor did; 
the mistaken why he did it, would not 
be detected by such a reader, anyway. 

Euuis O. Knox 


Primitive Cultures 


Prof. Goldenweiser’s Anthropology’ 
is an enlarged version of his former 
work on Early Civilization, seen from 
a more critical point of view and en- 
riched by important additions. He di- 
vides his material into three parts, 
dealing in the first one principally 
with physical anthropology, in the 
second and third with the whole 
science of cultural and social anthro- 
pology. It is evident that so compre- 
hensive an attempt when undertaken 
by one single scientist cannot do equal 
justice to all chapters of the book. Not 
one of the anthropologists living to- 
day is in position completely to master 
all branches of the whole field of an- 
thropology. So in Professor Golden- 
weiser’s book, especially technology 
does not get off so well and the chap- 
ter on invention is rather confusing. 
Furthermore, one cannot be entirely 


1 Goldenweiser, A., Anthropology: An In- 
troduction to Primitive Culture. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1937. 
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satisfied with the African evidence as 
quoted in the chapter on division of 
labor and profession. With Dr. Gold- 
enweiser’s deductions on “property” I 
cannot agree at all. Legal conceptions 
do not seem to be very clear to him, 
and sometimes he even applies the 
same term for different conceptions. 

The chapters on art are based chiefly 
on the investigations of Boas and deal 
mainly with American Indian rt. 
Among the newly added chapters I 
like best “How Anthropologists 
Work,” “The White Man’s Burden,” 
and also parts of the chapter “The 
Spread of Culture.” 

The book, as a whole, is heartily 
to be recommended, perhaps especially 
to students who have no knowledge 
of the international anthropological 
literature in foreign languages and 
who do not desire to acquire this 
knowledge. In the bibliography one 
finds the following remark: “Alto- 
gether irreplacable here is the ‘Real- 
lexikon der Vorgeschichte’ in 15 vols. 
edited by Max Ebert. (Unfortunately 
in German.)” This sounds almost like 
a warning not to read other languages 
than English. 





Professor Warner’s book? gives on 
594 pages a very careful study of the 
Murngin, an Australian tribe of North 
East Arnhemland. Large parts of this 
work have been published as articles. 
Three years of field work, financed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Australian National Research 
Council, enabled Dr. Warner to give 
us a very attractive monograph of a 
little known tribe of Northeastern 
Australia. It is an advantage for the 
book that Professor Warner became 
familiar with the conceptions of differ- 
ent ethnological schools. One hopes, 
however, that his future works may 
show to an even greater degree than 
was possible in a mere monograph as 
the present volume the influence he 


* Warner, W. Lloyd, A Black Civilization: 
A Social Study of an Australian Tribe. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
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received by some European lines of 
anthropological thought, especially by 
some English and French schools. 





Some years ago, Professor Hersko- 
vits reviewed extremely adversely a 
book on Haiti. Thereupon, by mutual 
agreement of the publisher Knopf, 
Columbia University, and Northwest- 
ern University, a field trip of Dr. 
Herskovits to Haiti was arranged, the 
result of which was expected to be the 
book on Haiti. It is the present vol- 
ume.*® 

Dr. Herskovits lived for three 
months with the natives of Mirebalais. 
The description of this brief sojourn 
forms a part of his book (pp. 67-248) 
and presents a laudable description 
of the life in a single small village of 
the widespread island of Haiti. Con- 
cerning the introductory chapters, the 
reader had better omit them altogether 
or merely give them a cursory glance. 
This is especially true with the chap- 
ter on “The Cultural Ancestry of the 
Haitians.” The French sources com- 
piled by Dr. Herskovits are entirely 
reliable—not so the constructions 
which he feels he should draw from 
them. In all sentences of this chapter 
where Professor Herskovits mentions 
“Africa” one should better insert “Da- 
homey” instead. Almost on every page 
the conception of African culture is 
misinterpreted in a generalizing fash- 
ion. The reader should, likewise, sub- 
stitute the words “West Africa,” 
wherever they appear, by “Dahomey.” 
Sentences as “As with all West African 
folk, agriculture is the most important 
element in Dahomean economy” (p. 
25) are nothing but inexcusable gen- 
eralizations. Did Professor Herskovits 
ever hear anything of the West Afri- 
can cattle-breeding Bororo or the 
horse and cattle-breeding tribes of 
Nigeria and Cameroons? Equally 
wrong is the statement: “Polygyny, 
as elsewhere not only in West Africa 
but over the entire African continent, 
is the rule.” (p. 27) 


* Herskovits, Melville J., Life in a Haitian 
Valley. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. 
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The whole foundation of the book 
seems to rest on the use of a misunder- 
stood synthetical method. The right 
way, as it seems to me, is the 
one so clearly delineated by Professor 
Malinowski: “The main achievement 
of field-work consists, not in a passive 
registering of facts, but in the con- 
structive drafting of what might be 
called the charters of native institu- 
tions. The observer should not func- 
tion as a mere automaton, a sort of 
combined camera and phonographic or 
shorthand recorder of native state- 
ments. While making his observations 
the field-worker must constantly con- 
struct: he must place isolated data in 
relation to one another and study the 
manner in which they integrate.” 
This means to proceed from the facts 
on Haitian life to an analysis of the 
historical and cultural situation, but 
not in the reverse order. 

About the most interesting part of 
Haitian religion, the Voodoo worship, 
we do not learn anything new. Nat- 
urally, for this a more thorough study, 
especially in the Paris archives, would 
be imperative. Also on the institu- 
tion of Zombiism we get informa- 
tion only from other sources. How 
widespread, however, this custom is or 
has been in Haiti, becomes evident by 
consulting article 246 of the Code 
Pénal of Haiti, written in French 
(Paris 1901) which contains the fol- 
lowing passage: 


Est aussi qualifié attentat 4 la vie d’une 
personne, par empoisonnement, l’emploi qui 
sera fait contre elle de substances qui, sans 
donner la mort, auront produit un état 
léthargique plus ou moins prolongé, de 
quelque maniére que ses substances aient, 
été employés et quelles qu’en aient été 
les sentes. Si, par suite de cet état léthar- 
gique, la personne a été inhumé, I’attentat 
sera qualifié assassinat. Les peines & la fois 
afflictives et infamantes sont : 1.) La Mort. 


This fact obviously escaped Professor 
Herskovits’ attention. 
Juuius E. Lies 
Department of Anthropology 
Howard University 


You Have Seen Their Faces? 


This Cooperative Work, You Have 
Seen Their Faces, through the brilliant 
photography of Miss Bourke-White 
and the graphic but basically sound 
analysis of Mr. Caldwell, presents a 
most stirring and incisive indictment 
of the Share-Cropper, Tenant-Farmer 
system of the South. Miss Bourke- 
White’s characters, through her timely 
photographic exhibits virtually speak 
to the reader. They tell the story of 
their plight under a system which has 
frustrated and broken even the strong- 
est willed among them. 

The brief but penetrating analysis 
of the throes of economic circum- 
stance which have imprisoned some 
10,000,000 persons in the Deep South, 
may be logically divided into six sec- 
tion for purposes of analysis. In the 
first section Mr. Caldwell gives the set- 
ting and the character of the malady; 
in the second, he depicts the plight of 
the Negro under the system, which 
may be gleaned from this brief excerpt. 


Peonage, like lynching, is not condoned in 
theory; but conditions, usually best de- 
scribed as local, are sometimes called upon 
to justify it in practice. And when a planta- 
tion owner feels the urge to beat and whip 
and maul a Negro, there are generally sev- 
eral within sight or sound to choose from. 
Keeping a Negro constantly in physical 
bondage would be an unnecessary expense 
and chore; the threat of physical violence 
is enough. In the first place, the Negroes on 
the Mississippi Delta plantations were bred 
with the fear of God in their souls; and in 
the second place, they know by rote the 
white man’s laws after all these years of 
subjection and intimidation. 

The Negro tenant farmer is the descend- 
ant of the slave. For generations he has 
lived in mortal fear of the white boss in 
the cotton country. He has seen his women 
violated and his children humiliated. He 
himself has been discriminated against, 
cheated, whipped and held forcibly in an 
inferior position. Every white face he sees 


1 Caldwell, E., and Bourke-White, M., You 
Have Seen Their Faces. New York: Mod- 
ern Age Books, Inc., 1937. Pp. 54. 
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is a reminder of his brother’s humiliation, 
burning, and death at the stake. He has no 
recourse at law, because he is denied the 
right of trial before his peers. The Negro 
tenant farmer on a plantation is still a slave. 


In this brief passage, the author has 
woven the first link in a chain which 
remains unbroken. 

The third and fourth sections deal 
with the condition of the white Crop- 
per and its effect upon him. 


The white tenant farmer has not always 
been the lazy, slipshod good-for-nothing that 
he is frequently described as being. His 
shiftlessness, when apparent is an occupa- 
tional disease of which he is generally well 


aware. ... There are times when he is even 
proud or boastful of his slothfulness. 
The same white tenant farmer. . . grew. 


... He had normal instincts. He had hope. 
Somewhere in his span of life he became 
frustrated. He felt defeated. He felt the 
dejection and despair that comes with de- 
feat. He was made aware of the limitations 
of life imposed upon those unfortunate 
enough to be made slaves of share cropping. 
Out of his predicament grew despair, out 
of desperation grew resentment. His bitter- 
ness was a taste his tongue would always 
know. 


From this point the author measures 
the white cropper’s reactions to the 
Negro. 


In a land that has gloried in the supremacy 
of the white race; he directed his resentment 
against the black man. His normal instincts 
became perverted. He became bestial. He 
released his pent-up emotions by lynching 
the black man in order to witness the mental 
and physical suffering of another human 
being. He became cruel and inhuman in 
everyday life as his resentment and bitter- 
ness increased. . . . When his own suffering 
was more than he could stand, he could live 
only by witnessing the suffering of others. 


The reviewer can agree completely 
with the author’s analysis as far as it 
goes, in describing this fact in the 
matrix of the process responsible for 
the crime of lynching. It is a paradox 
perhaps that the white cropper is not 


able to bring himself to the point of 
understanding the real reasons for his 
enslavement—the —landlord—rather 
his spleen is vent upon the Negro 
whom he sees moved in upon him by 
the landlord. Can we expect more than 
this from men without education or 
the facilities for reasoning? Circum- 
stance becomes his only teacher, so 
that it is only when the cropper looks 
about him and sees the land he has 
worked all his life farmed out, eroded, 
or he is broken in health, that he looks 
at the landlord for the first time and 
wonders what he represents. 

The landlord is characterized in the 
following manner: 


The landlord has the power of law and 
wealth behind him. His word is final. A 
sharecropper cannot dispute his word, can- 
not question his honesty. He represents the 
agricultural system that acquires sharecrop- 
pers and mules for their economic useful- 
ness, and disposes of them when no more 
profit can be extracted. It is only after he 
has been tossed aside that he (the cropper) 
realizes that the landlord . . . has been 
making plans to put a younger man, pref- 
erably a Negro, in his place. . . . Profits, 
the landlord knows, can be made in cotton 
only at another man’s expense. 


The fact that the landlord does 
move the Negro in, reveals another 
real basis for the desperate cropper’s 
resentment against the Negro, both 
victimized by the same power, but 
by the same power divided. 

Section five describes the reactions 
of the landlord, the politician, and the 
church to the system. Concerning the 
landlord’s reactions to the situation: 


Landlords, as a class, are willing to be mis- 
understood by the world at large if mis- 
understanding enables them to continue us- 
ing tenant farmers as a source of wealth. 
They are willing to be reactionary, and in- 
deed anxious to be, as long as reaction is a 
method of fortifying sharecropping as an 
institution. ... 


The author is simply saying that his 
reactions to the misery, poverty, and 
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degradation of whites as well as of 
Negroes is conditioned by the insti- 
tution they represent and its demands, 
and not by any moral or humane 
ideals, for profits cannot be made 
when these ideals are practices. In 
throwing the searchlight upon the 
Southern politician, the authors have 
this to say: 


The reactionary movement in the South 
finds its most apparent fruition in politics. 
The combination of political reaction and 
sharecropping has produced what is perhaps 
the most colorful collection of rabble-rous- 
ers in modern history. The Southern politi- 
cian learns almost from the cradle what the 
landlords want and what they will pay to 
have their wants catered to. When that has 
been learned, it does not take him long to 
find out what it takes to get the tenant 
farmer’s vote. 


The manner in which these South- 
ern politicians ganged up to defeat the 
Wages and Hours Bill demonstrates 
their unfailing allegiance to the mas- 
ters of the Southern semi-slave econ- 


omy. 
Of the réle of the Church: 


Politics furnishes the fire works, religion 
supplies the consuming heat... . The Church 
exists in fear of the landlord, and conse- 
quently it conducts itself along lines cal- 
culated to give least offense to his social, 
political, and economic creeds. With its 
membership of tenant farmers, its ministers 
are not likely to preach a sermon reflecting 
upon the ethics of the man who is their 
master. The minister in such a case fears 
to preach a sermon pointing out the equality 
of man and the right to receive a living 
wage for the work he performs. The Church 
is one institution that might have been 
expected to fight for the welfare of its peo- 
ple. 


Here, although the author is con- 
jecturing upon the possible réle the 
Church might have taken, one might 
ask whether he remembers chattel 
slavery and the reaction of the South- 
ern Church. Finally, the author sum- 
marizes the stock in trade solutions 


offered by the plantation owner, the 
politician, minister, reactionary So- 
ciologists of the sterilization school 
and the crack-pot economists. The 
author is bold and true to his task, 
when he suggests two means of alter- 
ing these abominable conditions. The 
first method suggested is that of col- 
lective action by tenant farmers them- 
selves; the other is government con- 
trol of cotton farming. By the first 
plan the author explains that he means 
unionization of tenant farmers, a proc- 
ess which has been in progress for 
some time in Arkansas and Alabama. 
Although under the first plan he does 
not suggest the position to be taken 
by the Negro, we may reasonably as- 
sume from his analysis that mixed 
unions are the only effective answer. 
Under his second plan, which in- 
cludes federal government establish- 
ment of minimum wages, since he rea- 
sons the landlord operates on the 
profit basis, just as industry does; 
State and federal promotion and pro- 
tection of workers in their right to 
organize—perhaps placing them under 
the operation of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act, or some such similar law; 
provision for rehabilitation and sub- 
sistence farms, land loans, and crop 
loans; finally establishment of a gov- 
ernmental commission having a non- 
political membership—to study all 
phases of tenant life and to plan for 
the future of cotton farming on the 
basis of the sociological and economic 
needs of the people. The analysis ends 
on this note: 
The youth of the South can succeed where 
their mothers and fathers failed if they 
refuse to raise another man’s cotton while 
hungry and in rags. With hope and a dream 
before them, they can change a hell into a 
living paradise. When fear has been ban- 
ished, and self-respect restored, America will 
wake up to find a new region to take pride 
in. 


The author, as he points out, has 
not attempted to sentimentalize the 
plight of the sharecropper, but to re- 
veal his condition to all America for 
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action. In the performance of this task 
the author has given us a book which 
should be read by every person in 
America. The student of contempo- 
rary social and economic mal-adjust- 
ments will eagerly absorb its pages. 
The book suggests the challenge. What 
are we going to do about it, now? 

W. P. Rosinson 

Department of Political Science 

Howard University 


Negro Survival' 

When two species occupy the same territory 
and depend upon the same means of sub- 
sistence, each tends to supplant the other. 
Human beings are no exception to this rule. 
It matters not whether the two groups en- 
gage in actual conflict or vie with each other 
in the offices of brotherly love, competition 
for the means of subsistence is bound to go 
on. Even though they may interbreed and 
eventually fuse into a single hybrid stock, 
the two groups will, in the meantime, in- 
evitably engage in a struggle for numerical 
supremacy. 


Thus grimly begins Dr. Holmes’ dis- 
cussion of the chances of the Negro in 
the United States as a group compet- 
ing for survival with the whites. The 
futility of attempted prophecy is con- 
ceded. The author restricts himself to 
the investigation of present trends in 
the light of “birth rates, death rates, 
infant mortality, immunity and sus- 
ceptibility to disease, the causes and 
biological effects of migration, the re- 
sults of race mixture and the influence 
of the various other forces which af- 
fect the natural increase of peoples.” 

Undoubtedly the present propor- 
tions of Negroes and whites in this 
country will not continue indefinitely 
and the racial struggle may work out 
in four ways: “we may all become 
black; we may all become white; 
whites and blacks may fuse into a 
hydrid stock; or we may become 
permanently biracial, either mingled 

*Holmes, S. J., The Negro’s Struggle for 
Survival: A Study in Human Ecology. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 


1937. Pp. 296. 


together, or occupying different local 
areas.” 

The important issues become, the 
present and prospective rates of in- 
crease of Negroes and of whites and 
the amount of racial interbreeding to 
be anticipated. 

The possibility of our all becoming 
black escapes discussion. It is not held 
likely that we shall all become white 
or that the two groups will fuse into 
a hybrid stock. The American Negro, 
already infused with much white and 
Indian blood, is today essentially an 
inbreeding people who do not incor- 
porate new white blood in significant 
quantities. Dr. Holmes does not pre- 
dict any relaxation of the social and 
legal restrictions which now effective- 
ly cool the racial melting pot. 

Contrarily, he considers that “it 
may happen in the future that the 
white and Negro races will become on 
the whole more widely divergent.” 
This would be due to the failure of 
the mulatto group to be augmented 
significantly through new interracial 
unions and to the low birth rate of 
mulattoes. A birth rate low not “be- 
cause their mixed parentage has af- 
fected their fertility, but because they 
live predominately in areas (cities) 
where the birth rate tends to be low 
in other classes of the population as 
well.’” Ultimately, “the mulatto popu- 
lation, so far as it escapes extinction, 
will probably be slowly absorbed into 
the blacks and very slightly into the 
whites, giving the blacks a somewhat 
lighter color and producing in time a 
more homogeneous race.” 

At the same time, attention is di- 
rected to the much cited preference of 
Negro men for mates lighter than 
themselves. “Whether the black girls 
are likely to be outbred by their fairer 
sisters, we do not yet know. If we 
had adequate data on the reproduc- 
tivity of the two types in rural and in 
urban areas, I suspect that the black 
girl would be found to be more than 
holding her own.” 

In rates of increase, “at the present 
time the two races are running almost 
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a neck and neck race. There is a fair 
prospect that the blacks may soon be 
increasing at a faster pace... (and) 
from a consideration of the factors 
influencing the natural increase of the 
two competing races, such an eventu- 
ality seems to me distinctly possible if 
not probable.” 

Although in his preface Dr. Holmes 
states that he trusts the fact that he 
belongs to one of the contending 
groups in the struggle for survival has 
not prevented him from maintaining 
throughout a detached and objective 
attitude, we find that at the mere 
possibility of a rate of Negro increase 
greater than that of the whites, he is 
ready to suggest the consideration of 
“humane and feasible” measures for 
population control. “If a government 
should decide to regulate the relative 
proportions of whites and Negroes in 
the United States, there are various 
measures which might be employed to 
achieve this end without violating any 
fundamental human rights.” No ad- 
vice to statesmen on such measures is 
ventured in this volume, but the avail- 
ability of the author’s services may be 
inferred. 

The seemingly alarming possibility 
that the Negro may soon be increas- 
ing at a faster pace than the whites, 
is indicated by several lines of evi- 
dence. The growth of the Negro popu- 
lation to its present size has been due 
mainly to its high birth rate. This 
has been sufficient to produce an in- 
crease in numbers despite an excessive 
mortality. 

The age composition of the Negro 
population has steadily changed so as 
to favor a high birth rate. In 1890, 
45.1 per cent of Negro females were 
in the reproductive age group, be- 
tween 15 and 44 years. In 1930, this 
proportion had risen to 52.0 per cent. 
Because more births occur to Negroes 
than to whites in the earlier reproduc- 
tive years, Negro generations succeed 
one another more rapidly than gener- 
ations in the whites. Both these fac- 
tors favor a more rapid numerical in- 
crease for the Negro. 


The Negro birth rate no longer ap- 
pears to be seriously retarded by the 
effect of the northward migrations. 
The agricultural South would seem 
likely to remain the best breeding 
ground, while the balance of births 
over deaths in the Northern cities 
should continue to improve as urban 
conditions and the Negro’s adaptation 
to them improve. 

Although the employment of contra- 
ceptive methods among Negroes in 
good circumstances is similar to that 
of comparable whites, Holmes regards 
the researches of Pearl as indicating 
that among the poorly circumstanced, 
the future decline in the birth rate 
due to contraception will be less rapid 
in Negroes than in whites. 

The Negro outlook is further im- 
proved by the fact that the period of 
his greatest mortality, between 15 and 
44 years, is, on the one hand, the 
period in which mortality is easiest 
reduced with modern hygiene and 
medical service, and on the other, the 
period of major reproductive activity. 
“With respect to the biological strug- 
gle the deaths that occur after the 
reproductive period are relatively un- 
important.” 

The longest chapter in the book is 
on the selective action of disease 
among Negroes and whites, but this 
might well have formed the subject of 
another publication. The import of 
this chapter for the subject of increase 
and survival is expressed in two of its 
sentences. “Under conditions in which 
several diseases were completely 
eliminated, such as tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, venereal infections, and the 
other infections which are indirectly 
the causes of many of the disorders 
of the cardiovascular-renal group, it 
might happen that the relative net in- 
crease of the two races would be quite 
different from what it now is. These 
diseases discriminate against the black 
man, but they do this because the 
black man lives in a social and eco- 
nomic environment largely dominated 
by the whites.” 

The presentation of facts is com- 
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prehensive and objective. Discussion is 
full, potential error meticulously in- 
dicated and conclusions are conserva- 
tively stated. Much material has been 
included which will improve the use- 
fulness of the volume for the reader 
unacquainted with Negro problems 
but which would otherwise be un- 
necessary. Here and there convention- 
al misconceptions of a former day 
appear, e.g., “the mental ability of 
many of the intellectual leaders of 
the colored race could probably be 
traced to the more prominent whites 
of the South”; white women who mar- 
ried Negroes were generally already 
worthless. 


The data used in this book would 
have permitted its appearance several 
years sooner. At the present time it 
whets interest in the approaching cen- 
sus of 1940. One finishes the volume 
with the impression that should the 
jovernment succeed in its present ob- 
jectives for all Americans of adequate 
housing, a living wage and a public 
health program emphasizing maternal 
health and child care and the elim- 
ination of venereal disease and tuber- 
culosis, the Negro’s prospects for sur- 
vival should be very bright indeed. 

W. Montacue Coss 
Department of Anatomy 
Howard University 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(Myrtle R. Phillips) 


Mabry, W. A., “Ben Tillman Disfran- 
chised the Negro,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 37:170-83, Ap 1938. 


An explanation of the steps taken 
by the Democratic party in South 
Carolina between 1875 and 1895 to 
disfranchise the Negro. Emphasis is 
given to the leadership of Ben Till- 
man and his relentless efforts and 
political chicanery to deprive the Ne- 
gro of the ballot without violating 
the Fifteenth Amendment and with- 
out penalizing the white voters. The 
problem was finally solved by a modi- 
fication of the State Constitution. The 
following essential suffrage qualifica- 
tions were instituted: residence in the 
state for two years, in the county for 
one year, and in the election district 
for four months; payment of a one- 
dollar poll tax six months before the 
day of election; and registration. In 
order to register one must prove his 
ability to read and write any section 
of the Constitution or show that he 
owned, or paid taxes on property 
valued at $300.00 or more. Persons 
guilty of burglary, theft, arson, per- 
jury, forgery, robbery, or similar 
crimes were automatically disquali- 


fied from voting. The disfranchisement 
of the Negro was not accomplished 
without danger to the Democratic 
party in South Carolina. Indeed the 
history of this achievement reveals 
many interesting sidelights upon the 
conflict between the conservative 
Democrats and the radicals, not over 
the disfranchisement of the Negro, but 
over the political methods of Ben Till- 
man. 


Oak, Eleanor H., “Some Defects in In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning for 
Negroes,” School and_ Society, 
47 :374-75, Mr 1938. 

This article is a response to Mr. 
Sheen’s criticism of an article by Dr. 
V. Oak setting forth some major de- 
fects of higher institutions of learning 
for Negroes. Statements made in re- 
sponse to Sheen’s criticism are: (1) 
Dr. Oak’s broad contact with and in- 
timate knowledge of at least a dozen 
Negro colleges qualifies him to discuss 
the subject; (2) necessity of compress- 
ing the study to magazine limits ac- 
counts for lack of specific data; and 
(3) the comparison of Negro colleges 
with white colleges was incidental to 
the main purpose of the article. 
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“Placement of Colored Workers by 
US. Employment Service,” Month- 
ly Labor Review, 46:891-97, Ap 
1938. 

Data are summarized for five as- 
pects of the industrial life of the Ne- 
gro: (1) Placement of colored work- 
ers by the U. S. employment service, 
by region and sex; (2) industrial dis- 
tribution of colored placements; (3) 
concentration of colored applicants in 
certain occupations; (4) ages of ap- 
plicants and of workers placed; and 
(5) duration of unemployment among 
new colored applicants. 


Reid, Ira De A., “Negro Immigration 
to the United States,” Social Forces, 
16:411-17, Mr 1938. 

An analysis of the social problems 
of the 100,000 Negro immigrants in 
the United States, 90 per cent of 
whom live in New York City, Boston, 
Cambridge, and Miami, to determine 
the type and method of their assimila- 
tion and its significant effect upon the 
national social and economic struc- 
ture. An attempt is made to identify 
the elements present in the adjustment 
problem of the Negro immigrant. 
Foreign-born Negroes experience a 
dual adjustment: (1) a reorganization 
of status in terms of the intra-racial 
relations and (2) a recognition of the 
inter-racial processes in this country. 
Factors contributing to the conflict 
between the native and foreign-born 
Negro element during the process of 
adjustment of the latter are: differ- 
ences in social backgrounds, tendency 
on the part of the native group to 
classify all immigrants in one class, 
and lack of official support on the part 
of the immigrant from his native 
island. The author concludes that (1) 
the presence of the immigrant Negro 
group has broadened the social vision 
of the native group, and (2) has fos- 
tered and compelled unity and ac- 
celerated progress. 


Russ, W. A., “Was There Danger of a 
Second Civil War During Recon- 


struction?” Mississippi Valley His- 

torical Review, 25:39-57, Je 1938. 

This paper contends that the South- 
erners in general thought little of vio- 
lent resistance until the writing of the 
“Negro constitutions” in 1867-1868. 
The writer characterizes the charges 
by the radicals of a new rebellion as 
“political buncombe devoted to the 
purpose of securing popular support 
for radical measures.” The closest the 
South came to revolting again, says 
the author, was the use of violence by 
means of the Klans to oppose the Ne- 
gro governments. 


Shevach, B. J., “A Note on Racial 
Difference in Perseveration,’ The 
Journal of Psychology, 5:271-79, Ap 
1938. 

Shevach gave a battery of ten tests 
for sensory perseveration to 19 gentile 
adults and 18 Jews. Nine of these 
tests were administered to 12 Jewish 
children. Intercorrelations for adult 
groups indicate that perseveration 
does not possess functional unity and 
is specific to the single test. Intercor- 
relations for the children indicate that 
for children perseveration does pos- 
sess functional unity. The degree of 
perseveration is largely specific to the 
single test without racial determi- 
nants. The children tend to be less 
perseverative than the adults, but 
there is no indication of racial dif- 
ferences. Results contradict findings of 
Rangachar that Jews exhibit greater 
perseveration than gentiles. 


Sheen, Edwin D., “A Reply to Dr. 
Oak,” School and Society, 46:629- 
31, N 1937. 


Mr. Sheen takes issue with the point 
of view expressed by Dr. Oak in an 
article entitled “Some Outstanding De- 
fects in Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing for Negroes,” which appeared in 
the September 18 issue of School and 
Soctety. Mr. Sheen’s criticism of Dr. 
Oak’s article may be summarized as 
follows: (1) conclusions are based on 
insufficient sampling of Negro colleges 
and a lack of specific data, (2) com- 
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parison of small Negro colleges with 
large richly endowed white institu- 
tions is unfair, (3) the assumption 
that defects in Negro colleges are due 
to segregated systems of education 
which limit contacts with white edu- 
cators is false. Sheen concludes that 
the title of Dr. Oak’s article should 
be: “Some Outstanding Defects in the 
Modern American Educational System 
as Illustrated by Conditions in Cer- 
tain Negro Colleges.” 


“The Negro’s Handicaps as a Wage 
Earner in New York State,” Month- 
ly Labor Review, 46:1376-80, Je 
1938. 


A summary of the findings and 
recommendations of the Temporary 
Commission on the Condition of the 
Urban Colored Population of New 
York State, created under an act of 
June 3, 1937. The 16 separate state- 
ments characterizing the facts and 
conclusions support the Commission’s 
generalization that, “Despite a fre- 
quently avowed intention by the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the State 
to accord to all constituent groups 
equal opportunity to share in the 
rights and privileges of citizenship 
this intention has not been achieved 
with respect to the colored popula- 
tion.”” Recommendations for specific 
legislative action are summarized un- 
der nine headings, six of which relate 
directly to provision of employment 
for Negroes. 


Snygg, Donald, “The Relation Be- 
tween the Intelligence of Mothers 
and Their Children Living in Fos- 
ter Homes,” Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 52:401-06, Je 1938. 

“This study sought to determine the 
degree to which the intelligence quo- 
tients of the parents should be con- 
sidered in placing a child for adoption, 
and to explore the possibility of using 
parents’ scores as weights to increase 
the predictive value of intelligence 
tests of infants.” The records of 312 
wards of the Toronto Infants’ Home 
were used as a basis of this study. 


Children under three were scored by 
the Kuhlmann test, and those older 
by the Stanford-Binet. Analysis of 
data show (1) the correlation between 
the IQ’s of the 312 children and the 
1Q’s of their true mothers was +.130; 
and (2) the correlation does not in- 
crease with age. The author concludes: 
“(1) there appears to be a slight cor- 
relation between the Kuhlmann or 
Stanford-Binet scores of children and 
the Stanford-Binet scores of their 
mothers from whom they have been 
separated in infancy; (2) the correla- 
tion is too low to warrant the use of 
a mother’s IQ in predicting the future 
rating of her child reared in another 
home; and (3) predictions based upon 
consideration of both the mother’s and 
child’s scores are less reliable than 
those based upon the child’s score 
alone.” 


Adams, N. P. G., “Medical Libraries 
in Approved Hospitals for Ne- 
groes,” Journal of the National 
Medical Association, 30:49-53, My 
1938. 

Dr. Adams points out the urgent 
need of adequate medical libraries in 
approved hospitals for Negroes. In an 
effort to show the importance of li- 
brary facilities, the author reviews the 
requirements (with respect to li- 
braries) prescribed by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association, 
and warns that these standards are 
not mere ideals to be aimed at, but 
goals to be realized. He concludes, 
“No investment of hospital funds will 
produce a bigger or better income than 
that made in the development and 
maintenance of an adequate library. 
For an approved hospital the provi- 
sion of such a library is an obliga- 
tion.” 


Horowitz, E. L. and Ruth E., “De- 
velopment of Social Attitudes in 
Children.” Sociometry, 1:301-08, 
Ja-Ap 1938. 

A partial report of a field study in 
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social psychology. The study was 
projected upon the hypothesis that 
“the attitude of white children toward 
Negroes is developed in individuals as 
a result of community influences.” 
Three different communities all con- 
tributing to one white consolidated 
school, in which 100 white children 
were enrolled, were used in the experi- 
ment. The attitudes studied were: 
race, sex, age differences, and eco- 
nomic status. The attitude toward Ne- 
groes was chosen for intensive study. 
The tests given were: the Categories 
test, the standardized interview, the 
revised “Show Me” test, the Aussage 
test, and the “Which is best?” test. 
The results show that race is a more 
fundamental distinction than the other 
attitudes. The findings point to the 
conclusion that the attitude toward 
Negroes seems to have its origin with 
the child’s parents. 


Klineberg, Otto, “The Intelligence of 
Migrants,” American Sociological 
Review, 3 :218-24, Ap 1938. 

A summary of the results of several 
studies bearing upon the “quality” of 
migrants with reference to intelligence. 
The first studies dealt with the South- 
ern Negro; the second with white mi- 
grants from rural New Jersey to urban 
centers; and the third with German 
migration. Conclusions are based up- 
on the results of an achievement rec- 
ord made by the migrants before they 
migrated. The findings were compared 
with non-migrants. The specific ques- 


tion investigated is: Are persons who 
migrate from any given area at any 
given time superior to those who stay 
behind? The main conclusion is: 
“there is in general no indication that 
migrants as a whole are superior to 
non-migrants as a whole... . Any 
blanket concept of selective migration 
with respect to intelligence is not jus- 
tified by the evidence.” 


Laing, J. T., “Social Status Among 
Migrant Negroes,” Social Forces, 
16 :562-68, My 1938. 

This article sets forth the main 
bases for status as defined by the cul- 
ture of the Negro coal miners in West 
Virginia. Five criteria for social dis- 
tinction are discussed: (1) position 
held in the economic organization; (2) 
place and origin of the Negro miners 
—the Virginians and West Virginians 
tend to look down upon Negro miners 
from all Southern states, but especial- 
ly upon those from Alabama; (3) 
church membership—church people 
consider themselves of a higher order 
than non-church people, and Meth- 
odist members consider themselves su- 
perior to the Baptist; (4) membership 
in lodges before the depression; and 
(5) color—not significant as far as 
leaders are concerned, but very sig- 
nificant as far as marital opportunities 
of women are concerned. The author 
emphasizes the fact that “these cri- 
teria for social position are in no 
sense uniquely ‘racial’ but are defi- 
nitely functions of minority status.” 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: Organizational and Institutional 
Programs in 1938 


WALTER G. DANIEL 


HE AMERICAN TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 

TION (formerly the National As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored 
Schools) met at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, July 26-29. Nearly 200 dele- 
gates gave special attention to the 
problems of the education of Negro 
youth, especially stressing the theme 
“The Negro Youth Looks at Occupa- 
tions in America.” 

A Psychology Section was organized 
at the Tuskegee meeting. In forming 
this new section it was announced that 
the major objective is “to advance, 
promote and encourage the teaching 
and application of the science of psy- 
chology and related fields, particular- 
ly in Negro institutions.” 

Mr. Carrington Davis of the Balti- 
more Public School system was elected 
President; and the next annual meet- 
ing, it was decided, would be held in 
Atlantic City. 


HE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF COL- 

ORED PARENTS AND TEACHERS also 
convened at Tuskegee during July 24- 
a7. 


HE NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIA- 

TION provided one discussion on the 
topic of Negro education. Dr. Garnet 
C. Wilkinson, First Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of Colored Schools, 
Washington, D.C. spoke Thursday 
morning, June 30 on the topic “Some 
Fundamental Problems in the Educa- 
tion of Negro Children.” 


HE ‘TEACHERS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
Democratic Riguts with head- 
quarters at 224 W. 135th Street, New 


York City, under the chairmanship of 
James Eglsert Allen is challenging 
educational bodies to practice their 
announced principles of democratic 
American education. Special resolu- 
tions were presented at the N.E.A. 
meeting. Other than scheduling discus- 
sions and appointing a few committees 
on Negro education from time to time, 
that national body of American edu- 
cators has done nothing to include the 
Negro in the democratic policies it 
professes. 


HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

TeacHers held its national conven- 
tion August 15-20 at Cedar Point, 
Ohio. Doxey A. Wilkerson of Howard 
University was reelected a national 
vice-president. Concerning Negro af- 
fairs, the convention resolved to urge 
all locals to investigate school text- 
books for the purpose of determining 
unfairness and misinformation con- 
cerning racial and labor groups and to 
work for the inclusion of those texts 
and materials which are correct and 
reliable; called for the establishment 
at Howard University of a more demo- 
cratic procedure for teacher dismissals, 
in which faculty members would par- 
ticipate; voted for special efforts to 
organize Negro teachers, preferably in 
the same locals with white teachers 
and for equity of treatment where 
separate units do exist. Locals among 
Negroes are organized in Washington, 
D.C., Tuskegee Institute, Howard 
University, Alexandria, Va., New Or- 
leans, La., Chattanooga, Tenn. It was 
reported that 14 colored delegates at- 
tended the national meeting. 
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HE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CoL- 

LEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS an- 
nounced in April the addition of sev- 
eral Negro schools to its approved 
list.* To Class “A” have been added 
Xavier University and Dillard Univer- 
sity, both of New Orleans, La., South- 
ern University, Baton Rouge, La., and 
North Carolina College for Negroes, 
Durham, N.C. To Class “B” junior 
colleges has been added Stillman In- 
stitute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Allen Univer- 
sity approved in 1936 as a four year 
college “B” Class does not appear in 
the new list. Appearing for the first 
time on the high school list are: 


Georgia: Douglass, Thomasville 
Risley, Brunswick 
Kentucky: Lincoln Ridge-Shelbyville 
Louisiana: Xavier University, High School 
Dept., New Orleans 
North Carolina: Dillard, Goldsboro 
E. E. Smith, Fayetteville 
Immanuel Lutheran, High 
School Dept., Greens- 
boro 
J. C. Price, Salisbury 
Second Ward, Charlotte 
Williston Industrial, Wil- 
mington 
Tennessee: Holloway, Murfreesboro 
Texas: Central, Jefferson 


Five secondary’ schools were 
dropped. As of 1938 there are ap- 
proved 20 four-year colleges Class 
“A,” 18 four-year Class “B,” 4 two- 
year junior colleges Class “A,” 4 two- 
year Class “B,” and 89 high schools. 

According to the minutes of the As- 
sociation there is a minimum of five 
years of work left by way of develop- 
ment while the special subsidy from 
the General Education Board and the 
Rosenwald Fund will expire Decem- 
ber 31, 1938. 

The Committee on Approval of Ne- 
gro Schools stated that it had at- 
tempted to assist the program for 


* For previous list as of 1936 see JouRNAL 
or Nearo Epucation, 6: 239-40, 43-4, Ap 
1937. 


Negro education by developing similar 
institutions in centers of Negro popu- 
lation which would offer work suitable 
to the needs of Negroes in the South. 
The next step was said to be the de- 
velopment of graduate offerings. It 
was noted that six of the Negro col- 
leges are doing graduate work in vari- 
ous fields, but not one is providing 
agriculture on that level. It recom- 
mended 


1. That the Committee on Approval of 
Negro Schools be continued; 

2. That the present State Committees con- 
tinue to inspect and recommend Negro 
Secondary Schools, and that the State 
Committees recommend Negro Colleges 
for inspection by an agent of the Com- 
mittee on Approval of Negro Schools; 

3. That inspection of Negro colleges be 
done by 

a. Loan services of Mr. McCuistion, or 
b. Part-time employment of some other 
agent; 

4. The following budget would be needed 
to carry on the work of the Committee: 

Salary and travel of inspection 








BBENE cco cccccvcccccccese see 

Office expense (Secretary, sup- 
DHEHs CIOU oc ccocu cen cecases 1,500.00 
Travel expense of Committee . 500.00 
RMN kiki doe aaeee a $4,000.00 

5. Possible source of income: 

Negro Schools ..............- $1,500.00 
Education Foundation ....... 2,000.00 

Southern Association (Com- 
mittee Travel) ©. ....s6090+: 500.00 
TROMGES occ cenccceennnceaes $4,000.00 


AN InstiTUTE oF HicHER Epvuca- 
TION was sponsored June 13 to 
July 1 by Fisk University and the 
General Education Board. The initial 
efforts for the project were made by 
the Commission on Higher Institutions 
of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes. In- 
vited to be present were the deans and 
registrars of Negro colleges rated as 
Class “A.” Dr. F. B. O’Rear, Profes- 
sor of Higher Education, Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, fore- 
most authority on the work of a regis- 
trar, conducted a lecture series, while 
other educational experts and workers 
gave individual units or lectures. 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COL- 

LEGIATE DEANS AND REGISTRARS IN 
Necro ScHOOLs met in annual conven- 
tion in Little Rock, Arkansas, March 
31-April 2. A report of the meeting 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
the Quarterly Review of Higher Edu- 
cation Among Negroes. 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

DEANS AND ADVISERS TO WOMEN 
IN COLORED ScHOOLs held its annual 
conference at Tuskegee Institute 
April 21-23. Miss Hilda A. Davis of 
Talladega College was elected Presi- 
dent. 


HE NAaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

DEANS AND ADVISERS OF MEN IN 
Necro EpvucaTIoNAL INSTITUTIONS 
met at Shaw University April 28-30. 
The general theme of this fourth an- 
nual conference was “Conservation of 
Student Energy Through Education 
and Guidance.” Dean William B. 
West of Howard University continues 
as President. 


77> NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COoL- 
LEGE WoMEN conducted a signifi- 
cant series of meetings on the campus 
of the University of Pittsburgh April 
15-17. This was the seventeenth an- 
nual conference which used as its 
theme “Techniques for Action on 
Contemporary Problems.” Its Journal 
issue for this year was dedicated to the 
late Dean Lucy D. Slowe, one of the 
founders, and a pioneer in the educa- 
tion of Negro women. Mrs. Helen B. 
Grossley of Dover, Del., and Mrs. 
Esther Pope] Shaw of Washington, 
D.C., continue as the chief officers. 


HE ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

TEACHERS IN NEGRO COLLEGES met 
at Atlanta University April 23, dis- 
cussing the theme “Social Studies and 
Social Change.” 


HE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 

ENGLISH IN Necro CouLuecEs held 
its second conference March 25-26 at 
Atlanta University. Concerning the 
work of the association in aiming to 
improve the collegiate product, G. 
Lewis Chandler of the host institution 
and the special Committee on Investi- 
gation writes: 


In having forty-two delegates from the 
states and the District of Columbia, this 
year’s conference and its decision will 
naturally be potential of a wider sphere of 
influence than last year’s, and it is hoped 
that much good will result. The conferees 
left Atlanta determined to teach more ef- 
fectively as a result of the many helpful 
suggestions weighed and considered in the 
session and to seek means by which to make 
their administrations more conscious of cer- 
tain pressing needs in the teaching of Fresh- 
man English, the theme of this year’s con- 
ference. 


The new officers are Dr. W. Edward 
Farrison of Bennett College, President, 
and Miss Emma Gray of Paine Col- 
lege, Secretary. The next meeting will 
be held at Greensboro, N.C. The July 
issue of the Quarterly Review of 
Higher Education Among Negroes re- 
cords the minutes and presents many 
of the papers. 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
held its twenty-ninth annual confer- 
ence at Columbus, Ohio, June 28-July 
2. The Negro in relation to political 
action, economic security, labor legis- 
lation and movements and education 
as well as organizational problems and 
business were discussed. Significant 
contributions to the solution of educa- 
tional problems were made by Dr. 
Charles H. Thompson of Howard Uni- 
versity on “Inequalities in Publie Ed- 
ucation,” Mr. Thurgood Marshall of 
the N.A.A.C.P. Staff on “Equalization 
of Teachers’ Salaries,” and Dr. Charles 
E. Russell of Washington, D.C., on 
“Mistreatment of the Negro in Public 
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School Textbooks.” The Youth Con- 
ference Program used as its theme: 
seeking together educational equality, 
economic opportunity, civil rights and 
physical: security. Among the resolu- 
tions passed the following statement 
expressed the attitude of the body 
towards the problem of education: 


The Association goes on record as favoring 
constant, incessant and persistent activities 
in behalf of universal education to which 
every American child will have an equal 
opportunity. The Association will continue 
its fight for equal school terms, equal teach- 
ers’ salaries, equal distribution of school 
funds, equal standards for all schools and 
the abolition of all discrimination in- every 
phase of school life. 

Since the N.A.A.C_P. is largely dependent 
on a democratic educational system and as 
the present textbooks used in schools dis- 
criminate against the Negro, and serve as 
barriers against complete integration of the 
Negro, in economic life, we advocate that 
legal committees be set up to survey text- 
books to point out historical inaccuracies, 
that said committees with aid from the Na- 
tional Education Committee, protest to pub- 
lishers to remove said historical inaccuracies, 
and also present to purchasing committees 
of boards of education an approved list of 
textbooks to be used. 

We endorse the principle of academic 
freedom and pledge ourselves to work for 
permanent teacher tenure, following a rea- 
sonable probationary period in all public 
school systems. 


The Crisis magazine for August was 
the twenty-seventh annual education 
number. According to this issue 3,079 
colored persons graduated from mixed 
and segregated institutions of higher 
learning in the United States in 1937- 
1938. This total consisted of approx- 
imately 2,451 academic bachelors 
from segregated colleges, 192 bache- 
lors from non-segregated universities, 
211 masters from all schools, and 9 
doctors of philosophy. The compilers 
of these figures state that these figures 
do not represent complete and ac- 
curate statistics. 


T= SouTHERN Necro YoutH Con- 
GREss published the proceedings of 
its meeting at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
April 1-3 in a small but impressive 
36-page pamphlet. In addition to the 
addresses, reports, and comments, the 
findings of the panels are presented. 
These covered citizenship, job security, 
education, religion, rural life, home 
and marriage, and culture, especially 
as they relate to Negro youth. A pro- 
gram for Negro education advocates 
the support of the Harrison-Thomas- 
Fletcher Bill for Federal aid to edu- 
cation, amended as to include the rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education; the 
organization of a committee to make 
an immediate drive for the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity, utiliz- 
ing graphic means and contacting all 
state and national educational associ- 
ations and the 1939 World’s Fair in 
New York; the establishment of a de- 
partment of vocational guidance in the 
Youth Congress; and the fostering of 
student governing bodies on college 
campuses. A special resolution urged 
the offering of courses in home-making 
and marriage to all young men and 
women in high school and college. 
Wm. F. Richardson is Chairman and 
Edward E. Strong is Secretary. Regis- 
tered delegates numbered 355. 


T= NortH CAROLINA Division oF 
COOPERATION IN EDUCATION AND 
Race ReE.aTions held another confer- 
ence May 9-10 with sessions at Duke 
University and the University of 
North Carolina. Most time was de- 
voted to reports of committees ap- 
pointed at the previous conference and 
discussions of practical ways of put- 
ting recommendations and suggestions 
in operation. 


HE UNIVERSITY oF NortH Caro- 

LinA included among the lectures 
in its summer course on the social 
problems of youth one entitled “Pe- 
culiar Problems of Negro Youth” by 
Dr. R. L. Sutherland, professor of 
sociology, Bucknell University and 
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Director of the Negro Youth Survey 
for the American Youth Commission. 


HE InstiTuTE oF Race RELATIONS 

organized and annually held at 
Swarthmore College, Pa., beginning 
1933 was continued at New York Uni- 
versity July 25-August 12. Course 
credit was given under the title “Prob- 
lems of Race Relations” which was 
offered in three seminars covering (1) 
the sociological and economic ap- 
proach, (2) the anthropological and 
psychological approach, and (3) prac- 
tical methods and applications. The 
leaders were Dr. Chas. 8. Johnson of 
Fisk and Dr. Otto Klineberg of Co- 
Jumbia. 


N= ROCHELLE, NEw York, recent- 

ly announced the appointment of 
Miss Ethel O. Harris as the first Ne- 
gro teacher in its public school system. 
She has been assigned to Lincoln 
School which is estimated as enrolling 
ninety per cent Negroes. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt wrote the superin- 
tendent (a young Michigan man who 
had served one year) that “I want to 
tell you that I think you have taken 
a big step toward better race rela- 
tions.” 


YNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, announces the 
appointment of C. W. Seay as 
principal of the Dunbar High School. 
Mr. Seay, A.B., Fisk University and 
A.M., Columbia University taught in 
Lynchburg for several years, but re- 
signed to accept the principalship of 
the Peabody High School, Petersburg, 
Va. Although assuming his duties this 
school year, he will not be given com- 
plete administrative power until next 
school year. This appointment of a 
capable Negro breaks the Lynchburg 
tradition of having the white high 
school principal administer the Negro 
high school. It occurs simultaneously 
with the appointment of Negroes to 
administer the new Maggie L. Walker 
High School in Richmond, Va., where 
the Armstrong High School has been 
in charge of white principals. This sec- 


ond school will stress vocational prep- 
aration under the direction of two 
former Armstrong Teachers—James 
Segar, graduate of Virginia State Col- 
lege and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mrs. Ora J. Newman, 
graduate of Virginia Union University 
and Columbia University. 


6 OUTHERN University, La., welcomes 
Dr. Felton G. Clark, its Dean, and 
son of the retiring President and Lin- 
coln University, Mo., welcomes Dr. 
Sherman D. Scruggs, recently in charge 
of Negro Schools, Kansas City, Kan., 
respectively as Presidents of two out- 
standing land-grant colleges. Both ad- 
ministrators come to their work with 
experience and training in educational 
administration. 


HE NATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSOCIA- 

TION held its tenth annual conven- 
tion at Detroit, Mich., September 2-4. 
In May it issued Technigrams, an in- 
teresting eight-page folder of news 
notes about the organization, its mem- 
bers, and chapters. 


o NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS As- 
SOCIATION awarded scholarships to 
two Negro nurses to study health edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan 
1938 Summer School. Each year its 
Committee on Tuberculosis Among 
Negroes makes available summer ses- 
sion scholarships to Negro nurses and 
teachers, The successful candidates 
this year were Mrs. Laura F. Brown 
of the Houston, Tex., Unit-Tubercu- 
losis League and Miss Marguerite 
White of the Bureau of Parish Health 
Administration of the Louisiana State 
Board of Health. 


A CoLLEGE STUDENTS CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE was conducted at 
Shaw University Sunday, April 3, 
1938 at Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N.C. It was concerned with effecting 
the religious adjustments in the solu- 
tion of the problems of the college 
student. 
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T= NationaL YoutH ADMINISTRA- 
TION announced in July the ap- 
pointment of R. O’Hara Lanier as as- 
sistant to the Director of the Division 
of Negro Affairs. Mr. Lanier was edu- 


cated at Johnson C. Smith, Lincoln, 
Leland Stanford, and Harvard Uni- 
versities, and has been dean of the 
Houston Junior College in Houston, 
Texas. 


Section B: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


IX THis IssuE OF RURAL EDUCATION, 
THE Epriror Supmits: (1) certain 
selected items which constitute evi- 
dence that rural education continues 
in its Forward March; and (2) a brief 
presentation of selected features. char- 
acterizing education in Georgia. This 
presentation grows out of a few very 
satisfying first-hand contacts and ex- 
periences with Georgia educational 
situations and with the administrators 
and supervisors responsible for them. 
It does not pretend to cover the state 
(educationally speaking), nor even to 
treat exhaustively those aspects that 
were observed. The reader, then, may 
expect a partial and largely subjec- 
tive sketch. A later issue may fill in 
details of the picture thus presented, 
and still later issues may be devoted 
to a complete and adequate discussion 
of education in Georgia. 


RvmL EpucaTion “Marcues ON”: 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississipm 
—A Trained Negro Principal_—Ac- 
cording to a notation given by Dr. 
Nolen Irby (of the Arkansas State 
Department of Education) the Gen- 
eral Education Board and the State 
Departments of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and Mississippi are developing: 
a. In-service-training programs for 
Negro principal 
b. Four-year-training courses lead- 
ing to a degree in school admin- 
istration for the Negro principal 
Materials are being organized in 
terms of actual field studies, and 
the results of questionnaires sent to 
all Southern states. Courses will be- 
gin during the summer of 1938. 


Georgia—Minimum School Term; 
Free Textbooks.—The 1937 Legis- 
lature enacted laws to guarantee 
every child in Georgia a minimum 
school term of seven months. Some 
83 per cent of the white children 
were in reach of nine months schools 
(in 1937). 

Free textbooks are now available 
to all children in elementary and 
high schools. In the Herald (organ 
of the Georgia Teachers and Educa- 
tional Association) is a list of state- 
furnished texts for 1937-38. 

In 1937, there was invested of 
public money $1,176,612 in new 
school buildings—95 for white, 115 
for colored. 


Kentucky—County High School Serv- 
ice—“‘The Rural Schoo] Bill intro- 
duced in the Kentucky legislature 
by C. W. Anderson (colored), Rep- 
resentative from Louisville, was 
passed by the General Assembly in 
April. It provides high school serv- 
ice within the county for all chil- 
dren of high school grade.” 


Mississippi—Study of Negro Educa- 
tion—Dr. P. H. Easom, State Agent 
for Negro Education, under date of 
April 18, 1938, submits the follow- 
ing items: 


During the Mississippi Education Associ- 
ation held in Jackson, Mississippi, April 
13-15, Negro education was given a very 
important place in the program. The 
President of the Mississippi Education 
Association, Senator M. P. Bush, Ellis- 
ville, Mississippi, made a short address to 
the teachers of the State, in which he 
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stated positively that something must be 
done for the education of our Negroes. 

The County Superintendents’ Division 
of the Mississippi Education Association 
had as the theme in their meeting, “The 
Improvement of Negro Schools in Missis- 
sippi.” They considered this question a 
full half day and agreed at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting that more should be 
done to improve school facilities for the 
Negroes in various counties of the State. 

Another significant happening during 
this meeting was the appointment of a 
committee by the President of the As- 
sociation to study the question of Negro 
education in Mississippi. This committee 
is composed of five persons, as follows: 
Dr. R. L. Hunt, Louise, Mississippi, 
Chairman; Supt. R. M. Yarbrough, Sun- 
flower County, Indianola, Mississippi; 
Mr. H. A. Donahue, Professor of Social 
Science, Jones County Junior College, 
Ellisville, Mississippi; P. H. Easom, 
State Agent, Negro Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; Dr. H. M. Ivy, Supt. of Schools, 
Meredian, Mississippi. 

We feel very definitely that all of these 
happenings point toward future develop- 
ment in the educational program for Ne- 
groes in the State of Mississippi. 


New York—The Department of Rural 
Education—During the Annual 
Convention of the Nationa] Educa- 
tion Association in New York City, 
the Department of Rural Education 
convened June 27-29, 1938. Papers 
and discussion centered around the 
following topics: 

(1) Special types of preparation for 
teachers in rural communities. 
Rural teachers at work: Lan- 
guage Arts and Social Studies, 
Music and Art, Community Re- 
sources as Curriculum Mate- 
rial, The Spring Hope Program 
in Elementary Education, Ru- 
ral School as a Community 
Center for Recreation. 
Forward looking program for 
the county supervisor (county 
and other rural superintend- 
ents). 


(2) 


(3) 
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South Carolina—Coopeartive Teach- 
er-Training—The Cooperative Ad- 
venture in Rural Education (see the 
JOURNAL, Ja 1938, pp. 98-101) is a 
year old. Penn School, the General 
Education Board, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the State 
College have some basis for evalu- 
ating their “adventure.” To what 
extent have objectives been realized? 
What revisions are necessary? Have 
outcomes for the first year exceeded 
expectations? Perhaps Miss House, 
of the Penn School, will write us 
another article? Perhaps Miss Wim- 
bush, the Cooperative Teacher- 
Trainer will evaluate for us? 


Educational Progress in Georgia 
DUCATION FOR NEGROES IS MAKING 
STEADY STRIDES IN GeEorGIA. This 
spread of educational opportunity on 
all fronts may be attributed in part 
to the growing faith of all groups in 
education which comes to grips with 
life, and in part, to the realistic way 
in which Negro leaders, especially in 
education, are working at their own 
problems.” This quotation from The 
Open Road, a 1937 Bulletin from the 
Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion (Negro Division) may be regard- 
ed as a challenge to submit cases which 
constitute proof of its verity. The edi- 
tor feels no necessity (at this time) 
for trying to establish the complete 
truth or falsity of the above state- 
ment, but she is interested in pre- 
senting certain observations which are 
on the positive side and which serve as 
examples of “steady strides” in educa- 
tional progress. These observations 
may be summed up under: (1) leader- 
ship by the state department of edu- 
cation, and (2) progressive practices 
and administrative measures made 
possible through this leadership. Em- 
phasis will be upon the light in the 
picture; but, “lest we forget,” such 
basic facts as the following must also 
be constantly kept in mind: 
Georgia is the largest state East of 
the Mississippi River. It has an area 
of 59,266 square miles, divided into 
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159 counties. Its total Negro popula- 
tion of considerably over a million is 
perhaps the largest in any state. Near- 
ly 800,000 of these Negroes live in 
rural areas. About 12,000 of them 
own over 4,000,000 acres of land but 
there are also nearly 80,000 farm ten- 
ants. Rural churches number nearly 
5,000; rural Negro teachers, over 
6,000. Nearly half of this number of 
teachers are functioning in one-room 
schools, and more than half are with- 
out certificates. 

The Georgia school situation for 
Negroes has been characterized (and 
still is to a large extent) by all the 
educational limitations with which we 
are too familiar: low salaries, poor 
buildings, inadequate equipment and 
supplies, meager library facilities; 
poorly trained teachers; few or no 
facilities for high school and higher 
education; short terms; and unequal 
and unfair disbursement of tax-funds. 
Is there justification for optimism in 
such a situation? Are progressive 
ideals at work on the Georgia educa- 
tional frontier? 

The Georgia State Department of 
Education: Bulletin No. 2.—The 
Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion is wholeheartedly interested in a 
state-wide program for the improve- 
ment of instruction. Through a series 
of curriculum manuals and bulletins, 
it attempts to disseminate the vision 
and ideals of the state’s educational 
leaders. One of the latest of these pub- 
lications is Bulletin No. 2: May, 1937. 
It is entitled, Georgia Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction: Guide to 
Curriculum Improvement. It was de- 
veloped by representative laymen, ad- 
ministrators and teachers in the public 
schools and colleges of the state. To 
quote from the Introduction: 


This bulletin represents the thinking and 
plans of a hundred or more teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents of schools of 
Georgia working together for a period of 
three years as individuals, committees, and 
informal groups. The bulletin describes what 
these educators of Georgia regard as the 


sound aims of education in Georgia; it de- 
scribes in outline a curriculum for attainment 
of these aims which is based upon seven per- 
sistent problems of living today in Georgia 
and in this country; the bulletin offers ex- 
amples and suggestions of ways and means of 
studying the needs, interests, and purposes of 
learners as the sound basis for educational 
activities; the bulletin gives examples of, 
and plans for, use of community, state, na- 
tional, and international resources not cus- 
tomarily found in books; it furnishes sug- 
gestions for evaluating new school programs ; 
finally, the publication presents simple and 
practical beginning steps for new programs 
in smaller rural schools and in secondary 
schools. 


Chapter IV of this bulletin states 
the common philosophy of education 
which is basic to educational effort in 
Georgia. The following quotations will 
orient the reader: 


Point of View: Education in Georgia in the 
present should be education in and for a 
democracy. ... 


Democracy in the American tradition 
means a society in which there is: Recogni- 
tion of the right and duty of every mature 
citizen to participate in government; the 
conception of government as an agency 
voluntarily organized by the people to pro- 
mote the common good; recognition of the 
right and duty of the people by orderly 
means to make changes in government and 
other institutions when they find that these 
are failing to meet the common need; recog- 
nition of personal responsibility for active 
cooperation for the common good; the ex- 
tension to every individual regardless of 
birth, class, race, religion or economic status 
of opportunity for the fullest develop- 
ment of his capacities; the abolition of class 
distinctions and special privileges; recogni- 
tion of the value and dignity of all kinds of 
useful work; belief in the possibility of the 
abundant life of all... . 

There are in Georgia today—as through- 
out the United States of America—handi- 
caps to the development of the good life, 
especially for certain groups of our people; 
there are conditions that run counter to 
the democratic ideal. These handicapping 
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conditions point to crucial social and eco- 
nomic problems with which democratic so- 
ciety and democratic education are vitally 
concerned. 

The task of education in Georgia is not 
that of setting up definite solutions to these 
problems and indoctrinating youth in the 
acceptance of these solutions. It is rather 
that of developing an informed and socially 
minded citizenry accustomed to discussing 
controversial issues on their merits. . . . It 
is the task of the school so to educate 
children that they will use intelligence 
rather than passions, prejudice, or narrow 
self interest in their attempts to solve their 


problems. 
Education is primarily concerned with the 
life children are now living. . . . Democratic 


living in the school is the best preparation 
for the understanding of and participation 
in democratic living outside the school. 


Georgia Problems: 1. THE CHALLENGE TO 
Country ScHoots to Enrich Rurav Lire, 
to save the small farmer and the tenant from 
threatened peasantry. 

2. THE CHALLENGE TO SCHOOLS IN INDUS- 
TRIAL CENTERS TO PREVENT GROUP SEGREGA- 
TION AND Group SENSITIVENESS—both of 
which are palpably undemocratic. 

3. THe CHALLENGE TO SCHOOLS FOR 
Waites To DeveLtop AN HoNEST AND Falir- 
MINDED ATTITUDE TOWARD THE OTHER LARGE 
Ractat Group, to sense the worth to the 
white race of adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes, and, if for no other 
reason than enlightened selfishness, to com- 
mit the white race to a program of better 
health, better schools, and a better standard 
of living for Negroes. 

4. THE CHALLENGE TO ALL SCHOOLS IN 
Georgia TO MAKke HEALTH PARAMOUNT and 
adequate public health service an important 
item in raising the standard of living in 
this state. 

5. Tae CHALLENGE To ALL SCHOOLS IN 
GrorGIA TO EMsBopy IN THEIR SoctaL ScIENCE 
MaArerIALS, IMPARTIAL STUDIES oF Low WAGE 
ScaLes, Pook HeAttH ConpITIONS, CHILD 
Lasor ON Farms, High PErceNntaGe oF IL- 
LITERACY, RuRAL SLUMS, AND OTHER FAcToRS 
IN THE Low Sranparp oF LiviNnG, and to 


“We quote five of the seven problems 
discussed in the bulletin. 





make clear that by raising the standard of 
living for all groups can there be any wide- 
spread or lasting prosperity. 


Race Relations: The people of Georgia and 
other Southern states have a difficult and 
delicate task in that here two totally diverse 
races must work out their social and eco- 
nomic destinies together, without fusion. 
No other people in the world perhaps have a 
task of just such difficulty and delicacy. 

The Negro constitutes practically one- 
half of the population of the state. By no 
principle of economics can there be perma- 
nent prosperity for the state with half of 
the population idle, unskilled, shiftless, ig- 
norant, criminal. Neglect of the Negro by 
the white man and indifference to his home 
life, his health, his education, his training 
for useful and gainful employment all have 
to be paid for. The Negro is either an eco- 
nomic asset or an economic liability— 
either a moral asset or a moral liability. 
He cannot be made an economically produc- 
tive citizen or a morally desirable citizen 
without education. He cannot go very far 
along the road of progress without safe and 
sane leadership, and this can be provided 
for him in no way except through education 
and the sympathetic aid of the white race 
which has a thousand years the start of 
him and knows the path to culture and 
achievement. 

The people of Georgia must set their 
faces steadfastly against the continued ex- 
ploitation of the Negro and give enough 
attention to him and spend enough money 
on him to make him a contributor to the 
wealth of the state rather than a drain 
upon it; to make him a good citizen in- 
stead of a poor one; and to raise him in 
the scale of decent living to the place where 
he will not be a constant menace to the 
health of the community, a constant threat 
to its peace and security, and a constant 
cause of and excuse for the retarded prog- 
gress of the other race. 

Such a view of the problem of the races 
involves a change of front toward the Ne- 
gro. It means not merely an attitude of 
tolerance and forbearance but one of active 
interest in him to make him what he should 
be, and that as quickly as possible, since 
years of neglect have cost untold millions 
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of dollars and other losses more important 
than money. The schools can be an im- 
portant agency in bringing about the 
changed attitudes necessary to a solution of 
this difficult and delicate problem. 

The curriculum may properly contain 
experiences whose expected outcomes would 
be a proper appreciation of the Negro by 
the white and a proper appreciation of the 
white by the Negro, an attitude of helpful- 
ness and interest on the part of both, and 
a mutual effort to remedy whatever is 
wrong and to bring to pass whatever wis- 
dom suggests as right. There are certain 
definite procedures for both white and col- 
ored schools that will make for this and 
these should have a place in the curriculum 
of the schools. They should be worked out 
with great care for they involve contro- 
versial issues, but the problem is too vital 
to the well-being of all the people of 
Georgia and the school is too appropriate 
an agency for effective help in this matter 
for prejudice and short-sightedness to bar 
the way to a sensible course of action. 


Chapter VI of the Bulletin discusses 
the Scope of the Curriculum, and de- 
fines the ideal of the state in terms of 
seven Persistent Problems of Living, 
namely: 


1. Maintaining physical, mental, and 
emotional health. 

2. Earning a living. 

3. Performing the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. 

4. Utilizing and controlling the natural 
environment for individual and social 
needs. 

5. Receiving and transmitting ideas, and 
transporting persons and commodities. 

6. Expressing aesthetic and spiritual im- 
pulses. 

7. Utilizing education as a means of ac- 
quiring and transmitting the social 
heritage, and as an agency for conserv- 
ing human and material resources. 

Bulletin No. 2A—The Georgia 

State Department of Education is re- 
sponsible for another 1937 bulletin. 
This bulletin—The Open Road: A 
Teacher’s Guide to Child and Com- 
munity Development—was issued by 
the Division of Negro Education. It 


represents the thinking of Negro lead- 
ers at work on their own problems, 
and is a contribution to the “life- 
related type of education.” It is par- 
ticularly designed “to help the teacher 
in the rural school to apply the princi- 
ples of the Georgia program (as found 
in Bulletin No. 2) to the problems of 
her own community. To this end, then, 
the bulletin discusses: 
1. Guiding principles of the Georgia 
State Curriculum Program 
2. An analysis of three major prob- 
lem areas requiring emphasis in 
Negro schools 
3. Illustration of life-related teach- 
ing in Georgia Negro rural 
schools and communities 
. The life-related enterprise 
. First steps in introducing the new 
program 
. Plans and suggestions for cur- 
riculum study 
. Suggestions for introducing and 
carrying forward the new pro- 
gram 
The contents of these two bulletins 
perhaps give a fair notion of leader- 
ship by the State Department of Edu- 
cation in improving the educational 
situation in Georgia. They make clear, 
likewise, the earnest cooperative ef- 
fort made by teachers to improve both 
materials and methods of instruction. 
The selected examples of progressive 
practice which will now be presented 
may serve merely as examples of a 
state-wide acceptance of the challenge 
to improve Georgia’s educational pro- 
gram for all the people of the state. 
Progressive Practices in Georgia: In 
the Elementary School—The Life- 
Related Enterprise: 
Bulletin No. 2A, in explaining the 
Life-Related Enterprise says: 


NI D2 OY, 


The Georgia Program for the Improvement 
of Instruction outlines the scope of the cur- 
riculum in terms of units of living or “ex- 
perience units” in the persistent problems of 
living. There are so many curriculum ap- 
proaches and so many types of units that 
this committee recommends that we exclude 
all other types of units from our report and 
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use consistently the term Life-Related En- 
terprise. This term embodies the basic ideas 
of progressive education and makes for 
clearer understanding of the philosophy un- 
derlying this program. 

What do we mean by Life-Related En- 
terprise? First, it is an individual or group 
undertaking based upon a meaningful situa- 
tion in child or adult life. It is directed 
toward the accomplishment of a goal that 
results in improvement in life. It must take 
into consideration the nature and felt needs 
of the child, the needs and resources of the 
community, the persistent problems of liv- 
ing, and the aims of education. 

It should include a variety of activities 
involved in dealing with real life problems— 
observing, listening, reading, reasoning, dis- 
cussing, moving, playing, touching, manipu- 
lating, constructing, talking, singing, and 
the like. 


Following this explanation, the bul- 
letin discusses the details of planning, 
selecting, outlining, developing, re- 
porting, and evaluating a life-related 
enterprise. 

The Life-Related Enterprise, as 
described thus far, might exist purely 
in the realm of theory; but one can 
step into any number of Negro rural 
schools in a certain sectien of Georgia 
and see in operating as a reality in the 
lives of growing boys and girls. 

If one cannot make many field trips 
he may visit the Negro Division of the 
State Department and have the Super- 
visor show him records of Life-Related 
Enterprises that the teachers conduct- 
ing them have recorded for state-wide 
distribution. A few of the titles of 
these attractively presented experi- 
ences will serve to illustrate the reality 
of this technique to teachers and pu- 
pils: 

1. Our Life-Related Enterprise on The 
Hotbed: Chapel Hill School, 1937- 
38 

2. Reading and Language connected 
with our Life-Related Enterprise 
on Improving Our Community: 
Tucker School, 1937-38 

3. Reading and Language Materials 
on our Life-Related Enterprise: 


Soil Our Best Friend: Red Oak 

School, 1937-38 
4. Pit Toilet Life-Related Enterprise: 

New Beulah School, 1937-38 
5. Chapel Hill School Needed a Well: 

Chapel Hill School, 1937-38 

Another progressive practice found 
in Georgia at this time is a scheme 
that seeks to devop demonstration cen- 
ters where teachers may observe suc- 
cessful practice. The demonstration 
center, as such, is an old technique, 
and would not merit special mention 
here were it not for the “developmen- 
tal program” attached to it. The plan 
calls for: 

1. The selection of schools in each 
county (a one-teacher, a two-teacher, 
and a three-teacher school) which 
show readiness for a developmental 
program. These schools are to be desig- 
nated Prospective Demonstration 
Centers, and each will be furnished 
with a check-list for guidance, which 
will lead to their eligibility and title 
of: Demonstrating Center I. 

2. The encouragement, through ad- 
ditional check-lists, of Center I schools 
to meet the requirements of Center II, 
and Center III schools. 

3. The achieving by all Demonstra- 
tion Centers of certain fundamental 
factors relative to (1) the kind of 
teaching and learning; (2) the physi- 
cal equipment of the building and 
classrooms; (3) classroom organiza- 
tion and management; and (4) the 
teacher’s participation in activities for 
community betterment. 

From the State Department, then, 
there issues this scheme challenging 
every supervisor and every teacher in 
a county to do his best work, and to 
make his school and community meas- 
ure up to their highest possibilities. 
Practice is cumulatively improved 
through standards set up for four 
types of Demonstration Centers, 
namely: 

1. Prospective Demonstration Cen- 
ter—a school selected because of its 
readiness for a developmental pro- 
gram, and because it is already show- 
ing a gradual improvement. 
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2. Demonstration Center I—a 
school showing improvement in school 
equipment, school organization, teach- 
ing, and the teacher’s influence in the 
community. 

3. Demonstration Center II—a 
school meeting higher standards (as 
outlined on check-list) in equipment, 
organization, progressive teaching, and 
community service. 

4. Demonstration Center III—a 
school which has met standards for 
Centers I and II, and in addition, is 
attempting, under state guidance, to 
do some experimenting in order to 
meet the needs of individual pupils. 
Center III will also serve as a visita- 
tion center for all county schools in 
its district. 

In and for the Communtty—Com- 
munity Development Through the 
School—For our third example of 
progressive practice, we turn to the 
community—especially the rural com- 
munity. Georgia educators, in listing 
the most pressing problems that chal- 
lenge education, give first place to the 
enrichment of rural life. “Failure to 
make rural life rich and satisfying is, 
in part, the failure of the educative 
scheme to recognize existing condi- 
tions and to concern itself with im- 
proving these conditions.” (Bul. No. 
2.) Almost every one-room school is 
trying to meet this challenge. The 
larger the school, however, the greater 
will be the means and facilities for 
making a contribution, other things 
being equal. Hence, we turn to a state 
institution, the Fort Valley Normal 
and Industrial School, for an example 
of community development through 
the school. 


The school is located at Fort Valley, 
Georgia, at approximately the geographical 
center of the . .. state ... in the midst of 
the “Black Belt,” surrounded by over a mil- 
lion Negroes. . . . Through the team work of 
seven extension workers—farm agent, home 
agent, vocational agricultural teacher, Jeanes 
supervisor, Sunday-school Missionary, social 
worker, community nurse—working out from 
the school, the institution serves as a cen- 


ter for the development of a community of 
300,000 Negroes. 


In the words of the Principal, who 
has served the school and its area for 
over thirty years: 


Perhaps the most outstanding and possibly 
the most useful service of the Fort Valley 
School, is to be found in its unique com- 
munity work. From the very start there 
was recognition of the school’s responsi- 
bility for changing the life, attitude and 
atmosphere of not only the immediate com- 
munity but also the more remote districts. 
In the beginning this phase of our work 
was of necessity limited. Nevertheless, as 
opportunity could be found, the masses 
were drawn to the school as a center and its 
influence was carried to them in all sorts 
of ways, sometimes by the principal, his 
wife, or other teachers with mule and buggy, 
to conduct meeting, to give advice to peo- 
ple in distress, or aid in sickness. In later 
years this community service developed into 
distinctively organized phases and was cor- 
related with the work of the School as a 
center. Being practically a one hundred per 
cent agricultural section, work among farm- 
ers offered the largest opportunity for serv- 
ice. We began holding farmers’ conferences 
during the year of our arrival and these 
gatherings have grown in importance and 
value year by year. In cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture we were 
able soon after our arrival to secure serv- 
ices of a Farm Demonstration Agent whose 
duty is that of a visiting teacher of agricul- 
ture. Through the service of a graduate of 
Fort Valley, occupying this position for more 
than twenty-five years, marked progress has 
been made among the Negro farmers in this 
section and adjoining counties. An out- 
standing phase of this man’s work has been 
that of teaching farmers how to cure pork 
in a warm climate, often a difficult thing 
to do. 

Closely associated with the work of the 
Farm Demonstration Agent is that of the 
Homemakers’ Club Agent who visits and 
gives instruction to the farmers’ wives. The 
value of such work is too apparent to need 
description and the Fort Valley graduate 
occupying this position has, like the Farm 
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Demonstration Agent, endeared herself to 
the farmers’ wives and the girls receiving 
instruction along with the boys in the 4-H 
Clubs. 

The high spot in the year’s work of both 
the farm and home demonstration agents is 
the annual farmers’ conference where farm- 
ers and their wives make display of home- 
cured meats, fruits, vegetables, etc., prepared 
under the direction of these community 
workers. The improvement in products 
shown at the farmers’ conference over a 
period of thirty-two years is most remark- 
able. 

Another important—most important— 
phase of our work is that of improving 
health conditions. Without reasonably good 
health little else counts. Beginning with 
Mothers’ Meetings, conducted by the prin- 
cipal’s wife and other teachers during the 
early years, this work was extended to in- 
clude the services of a trained nurse, with 
headquarters at the School, but whose serv- 
ices were extended as rapidly as possible 
to the community at large. The completion 
of a small but well planned and substantially 
constructed infirmary has made _ possible 
more careful attention to the health of 
students and the extension of this service 
to the people of the surrounding districts. 
Through weekly public health clinics, con- 
ducted by local physicians and our nurse, 
defects of the eye, ear, nose and throat and 
various ailments and organic troubles of 
one kind or another are discovered and 
given intelligent treatment. In order to ap- 
preciate the full value of this service one 
needs to know the extent to which the 
masses of Negroes in rural areas are still 
the victims of poverty, ignorance, and su- 
perstition. Unable to read, many of them 
are still dependent upon the concoctions of 
the root doctor or wares of the patent medi- 
cine vendor. 

One of the surest ways to create interest 
in any enterprise is by having those who 
are benefited by it contribute to its sup- 
port. In a meeting held in a room without 
roof or windows, we devoted our first 
Thanksgiving Day in Fort Valley to carry- 
ing out that idea. We invited the people of 
the community and asked for a collection 
for the school. Unfortunately, the records of 
this meeting were later destroyed by fire, 


but we know the resuits were very meager 
indeed. However, a beginning had been 
made toward the establishment of our 
Thanksgiving Rally which has grown to be 
an important phase of our work. Each year 
an appeal is made to every one, Negroes 
and white people alike, from the highest to 
the humblest in the community, to con- 
tribute. From the humble beginning of our 
first Thanksgiving, the collections mounted 
to over $2,500 during the high prices of 
war times, fell during the depression but 
vame back again to $2,500 in 1935. While we 
have needed and been grateful for every 
penny received through our Thanksgiving 
Rally it is probably true that the good will 
engendered through the giving has been 
worth more to the institution than the 
money itself. 

Much more could be told of our com- 
munity work but we forbear lest our read- 
ers get the idea that we do nothing else 
at Fort Valley. 


Another endeavor to enrich rural 
life is found in the Log Cabin Com- 
munity Life Center, located “knee- 
deep” in Georgia and in the heart of a 
purely rural area.? The Center is still 
in process of development around the 
original homestead of the Hubert fam- 
ily. Benjamin F. Hubert, leader and 
exponent of a family purpose to center 
community life and development 
around the old homestead believes 


that: 


There is a great and growing need of a 
leadership among Negroes in the country 
that will reveal the glories in the common 
tasks of life; for only when men find joy 
and happiness in their everyday work can 
a satisfying life be realized. 


“The work in the community,” 
writes the Sparta Ishmaelite, 


has attracted national attention. Every year 
a state-wide summer school is conducted at 
this center for rural teachers—the local 
county Board of Education and the Georgia 


State College cooperating. Regional State 
? The Log Cabin Center is located at May- 


field, Georgia, about twelve miles from 
Sparta, Georgia. 
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Conferences for the improvement of farm 
and community life are held in this com- 
munity from time to time. Three summer 
camps are operated annually; boys and 
girls enrolled in this camp coming from all 
sections of Georgia are able to make ac- 
quaintance with farm people who are work- 
ing out their own salvation. A model rural 
Health Center has recently been completed. 
This center will serve over 100,000 Negro 
people living in the lower Piedmont section 
of Middle Georgia. 


A seven-teacher county vocational 
school is located at this center, and 
there is also a Community Cooperative 
Store. The Georgia State College is 
sponsoring an extension program that 
seeks to demonstrate, at the Center, 
the effectiveness of a resident, redi- 
rected and reemphasized spiritual life 
on the farms. To this end the com- 
munity has now the services of a resi- 
dent spiritual leader, and plans are 
under way to have a rural parsonage 
which will serve in every respect as an 
example of a common-sense approach 
to a more abundant living and a fuller 
and more wholesome life on the farms. 

In these several ways, the Log 
Cabin Center endeavors to be a social 
center where country folk may “see 
life and see it whole,’”’ where they may 
receive ideals and practices that lead 
to sound, sane, and self-satisfying 
lives. 

In the Teacher-Training Institu- 
tion: The Exchange Teacher Plan.— 
Our final example of progressive prac- 
tice in Georgia may serve to illustrate 
Georgia’s attempt to give a pre-serv- 
ice training that will more adequately 
fit the young teacher to serve the rural 
school. Many schools serving rural 
areas are now sending cadet students 
into the country schools (within easy 
reach of the institutions) to observe 
actual conditions in the schools into 
which many will go as teachers, and, 
also, to put into practice the princi- 
ples and techniques which they have 
learned in the classroom. 

At Forsyth, Georgia, the State 


Teachers and Agricultural College is 


located. The president and faculty 
there are developing an Hzchange 
Teacher Plan whereby (1) regular 
teachers in the rural schools are given 
additional training and thus made 
more efficient, and (2) senior normal 
students are given a full quarter of 
practice teaching (under supervision 
by the college) in pronounced rural 
situations. Our report on this plan 
covers but a portion of the year 1937- 
38; hence our reaction is not so much 
to a seasoned technique in this insti- 
tution as to a means-in-the-making 
for better rural education. The results 
of the “Plan,” as it has operated this 
school year, are thus summarized by 
the supervisory personnel at Forsyth: 


(1) It is deemed a privilege by the super- 
visory personnel to execute the activi- 
ties of so valuable a program for the 
improvement of rural home, school, and 
community life. 

(2) The Exchange Teacher Plan is operat- 

ing in six counties this year (1937-1938). 

In three of these counties the Plan is 

operating for the first time. 

During the Winter Quarter, twenty-two 

teaching student-teachers were dis- 

tributed, for 12 weeks practice, in 

schools ranging from 2% miles to 63 

miles from the College. At the same 

time, twenty-two in-service teachers 
affected by this distribution were given 

a program at the college which made it 

possible for them to earn much needed 

credits and to secure practical help in 
improving their individual school pro- 
grams. 

(4) The student-teachers were visited at 
least once each week. 

(5) The prime object of the Supervisor was 

to develop that independence on the 

part of the teacher which comes from 
the formation of right habits. 

The problems which gave the beginning 

teacher great concern and for which 

they constantly turned to the Super- 
visor for aid were: grouping students, 
integrated program, seat-work, irregular 
attendance, methods in reading, and 
miscellaneous administrative problems. 
(7) The response of the regular teacher, the 
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pupils, and of the community suggests 
a willingness on the part of all to co- 
operate with the Plan. 

The cooperation of the members of the 
faculty of the College in the promotion 
of the Exchange Teacher Plan is both 
good and appreciable. 


(8 


~ 


Administrative Measures—The 
foregoing examples of progressive 
practice, initiated to help solve vital 
problems in Georgia, would not exist 
were it not for certain administrative 
measures fostering and facilitating 
modern schoo] keeping. Space forbids 
more than a listing of the most im- 
portant of these measures; but the 
mere listing will serve to “tie-up” 
much that has been discussed and en- 
able the reader the more readily to see 
that progressive practices as they exist 
in Georgia are an integral part of, and 
flow from an administrative frame- 
work consisting of such details as: 

(1) State bulletins; (2) administra- 
tive measures by the Director and As- 
sociate-Director of Negro Education; 


(3) state supervision of elementary 
instruction, embracing a State super- 
visor, Jeanes teachers, demonstration 
schools, etc.; (4) equalization of rural 
and urban salaries; (5) longer school 
terms; (6) free textbooks; (7) the 
rural library; (8) better buildings and 
beautification of grounds; (9) voca- 
tional training; and (10) placement 
service by the Division of Negro Edu- 
cation, 

In closing this presentation the 
writer represses the temptation to 
mention controversial issues, to try to 
forecast the possibility of obtaining 
adequate financial support for a demo- 
cratic state system of schools, and 
even makes no attempt to evaluate 
the worth of the principles and prac- 
tices herein listed. There is need for 
such a chapter; but its writing may 
well be delayed until principles and 
practices have been in operation over 
a longer period of time and until 
some present issues concerning the 
more adequate and widespread sup- 
port of education have been resolved. 
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Section C: Education and the Law 
LEON A. RANSOM 


Legislation 
I THE JANUARY, 1938, issue of the 

JouRNAL OF NeEGRO EDUCATION 
there was a short summary of legis- 
lation then pending before the second 
session of the past Congress which 
might, conceivably, have some bear- 
ing upon the various aspects of Negro 
educational problems. That session 
has now ended on a discouraging note 
of sterility so far as education is con- 
cerned. Not a single one of the bills 
reported succeeded in being passed out 
of committee, and as a result they die 
with the Congress, necessitating their 
reintroduction in the next Congress to 
be convened in January, 1939. Perhaps 
the only note of cheer to be garnered 
from the second session of the Con- 
gress was the introduction of addition- 
al bills which indicate a growing 
awareness on the part of the legisla- 
tors of the educational needs of the 
country and a willingness to do some- 
thing about these needs without at- 
tempting to discriminate between the 
various groups which might profit 
from such legislation. 

A short summary of these bills, as 
prepared by the Office of Education, 
Department of Interior, follows: 

H.R. 8952. To authorize the Presi- 
dent to include in the annual budget 
for Government expenses an appropri- 
ation for adult education in evening 
colleges and evening high schools, such 
education to include vocal and instru- 
mental music as taught in colleges or 
advanced conservatories; the total an- 
nual amount appropriated not to be 
more than half of the total appropria- 
tion by the respective States, counties, 
and municipalities for the same pur- 
poses. The disbursements of the Fed- 
eral funds shall be in accordance with 
the direction of the President. 

H.R. 9366. (A reintroduction of 
former H.R. 6485 by the same author 
—Mr. Randolph.) Authorizes the ap- 


propriation of $2,200,000 annually for 
three years, for the development of 
“adult civic education” in the several 
states which shall be used in cooperat- 
ing with the states and/or school dis- 
tricts for paying the salaries of forum 
leaders, supervisors, and directors; 
provided that the siates and/or local 
school districts shall be required to 
match 10% of the above mentioned 
appropriation. Administration of the 
fund to be vested in the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

H.R. 9627. To provide for assist- 
ance to the several states in the de- 
velopment of public school buildings 
and facilities, and to appropriate 
$50,000,000 annually therefor for the 
next two fiscal years and $100,000,000 
annually for eight years thereafter, 
and to create in the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Interior, a divi- 
sion in school buildings. 

H.R. 9687. To establish a United 
States Postgraduate Medical and Sur- 
gical College and Research Institute, 
to provide for properly trained health 
personnel for military, naval and pub- 
lic health services. 

H.R. 9743. An appropriation of 
$90,000,000 to be distributed over a 
period of five years to be apportioned 
among the states and the District of 
Columbia for assisting in the develop- 
ment of a program for the removal of 
illiteracy among adults, and to pro- 
vide training in citizenship. 

H.R. 10220. Provides for an appro- 
priation of $140,000,000 annually for 
the next ensuing six years to be al- 
lotted among the states and territories 
by the Commissioner of Education in 
proportion to their relative needs as 
determined by “a comparative corre- 
lated analysis of the taxable wealth 
and income of each state or territory 
in relation to the number of persons— 
between the ages of five and twenty, 
inclusive”; the funds appropriated 
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“shall be available for the current op- 
erating expenditures, including sala- 
ries—for any nonprofit elementary or 
secondary school in the states whose 
teachers shall have been certified” by 
law as qualified to teach. 

H.R. 10340 and S. 419. Amendment. 
An amendment of the so-called Harri- 
son-Black-Fletcher Bill. 

The above named bills, all intro- 
duced since January, 1938, have im- 
plications of import to Negro educa- 
tors throughout the country. It is al- 
most certain that most of them will 
be reintroduced in the next Congress 
and constant attention must be given 
them to see that adequate safeguards 
are provided against discriminatory 
use of appropriated funds by the vari- 
ous states or their agencies. 


Litigation 


The case of Gaines v. Curators of 
the University of Missouri,’ discussed 
in the April, 1938, issue of the Jour- 
NAL, involving the right of a Negro 
citizen to refuse an out-of-state schol- 
arship and insist upon admission to 
the professional schools of the state- 
maintained university, has been re- 
moved by application for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and will be docketed for 
hearing during the October, 1938, term. 
This is the first time that the Supreme 
Court will have had an opportunity to 
pass directly upon the question of the 
duty of a state to provide equality of 
higher educational opportunities to all 
citizens where it has voluntarily as- 
sumed the burden of providing them 
to any. 

Briefly stated, the chief points to 
be relied upon in the petition before 
the Supreme Court will be that the 
exclusion of a Negro from the enjoy- 
ment of the only public facility avail- 
able in the state for his needs solely 
on account of his race or color consti- 


* Reported in 113 S.W. (2d) 783. The edi- 
tor of this section of the JouRNAL erred in 
assuming, in the April 1938 issue, that it 
would be reported in 111 S.W. (2d). 


tutes a prima facte case of the denial 
of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States: that this presumption 
can only be overcome by proof ad- 
duced by the state that substantially 
equal facilities are provided the Negro 
citizen by some other means; that a 
tuition scholarship is not the substan- 
tial equivalent contemplated, for it 
fails to provide the Negro student with 
opportunity for specialization in local 
practice; and, finally, in the words of 
the brief for petitioner, even “assuming 
that a Negro student could be com- 
pensated by a money grant for his 
exclusion solely because of race from 
the state university, the state would 
have to give him a sum not less than 
the per capita contribution which the 
state makes to the legal education of 
a white student, figuring not only cur- 
rent expenditure, but making a pro 
rata allowance for the capital invest- 
ment in land, buildings and equipment 
as well... .” 

The struggle for equalization of 
teachers’ salaries continues in the State 
of Maryland. While in a number of 
counties where suits to compel the 
payment of equal salaries were filed 
the local Boards of Education quickly 
compromised, thus preventing a court 
decision on the merits of the contro- 
versy, it seems likely that at least one 
such action will reach the courts this 
fall, and so lay the foundation for a 
legal precedent. In Prince Georges 
County the officials have been ada- 
mant in their refusal to concede the 
justice of the Negro teachers’ position 
and have filed answer to the suit. The 
Board of Education, as a part of its 
obstructionist tactics, refused counsel 
for the teachers the right to examine 
the minutes of the Board—a public 
record. Mandamus was filed to com- 
pel their submission to examination 
and the Board then revoked its order 
of refusal. Trial on the merits of the 
suit, raising the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the Maryland statute 
requiring a differential in the salaries 
paid to white and Negro teachers, will 
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be calendared for the fall term of 
court. 

The Virginia State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has raised a substantial sum of 
money to be used in the conduct of a 
series of test cases in Virginia for the 
equalization of salaries. Virginia has 
no statute providing for payment of 
maximum or minimum salaries to any 
teachers, leaving the question of salary 
to be determined in each case by the 
county boards as a matter of indi- 
vidual contract. This will necessitate 
the establishment of several suits in 
various parts of the state as the deci- 


sion in any one county will not be 
binding on the others. The first of 
these suits will be filed in the early 
fall. 

In Jacksonville, Florida, the insti- 
tution of a suit to compel the payment 
of equal salaries to Negro teachers by 
a Negro school principal, after vain 
attempts at intimidation by the school 
officials, resulted in a failure by the 
board to renew the contracts of the 
principal and his wife for the ensuing 
school year. However the case will be 
pushed to its conclusion. 


Section D: The Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes 
D. A. WILKERSON 


Federal Policy for the Vocational 
Education of Negroes 


TTENTION Has HERE BEEN CALLED 
Berore' to the enlarged Federal 
subsidies for vocational education 
made possible by the George-Deen 
Act, to the fact that that Act permits 
more liberal policies for the adminis- 
tration of vocational education than 
obtain under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
and to its authorization, for the first 
time, of Federal aid for vocational 
education in distributive occupations. 
It has frequently been pointed out al- 
so that Federally-aided programs of 
vocational education have been so ad- 
ministered in the past as to permit 
extreme discrimination against Negro 
schools.? In the light of past practices 
in the conduct of vocational education, 
the fact of a recently much enlarged 
program under the George-Deen Act 
is of especial significance to Negro ed- 
ucation. Now, even more than former- 
ly, it is essential that every possible 


*See: JouRNAL or Necro Epucation, 6: 
683-7, O 1937. 

*See especially: Charles H. Thompson, 
“The Federal Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Negro Schools of Less Than Col- 
lege Grade,” JouRNAL or Necro Epucation, 
7: 303-19, Jl 1938. 


step be taken to assure for Negroes a 
more equitable measure of participa- 
tion in vocational education programs 
sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Early in the summer of 1938, the 
Columbian Education Association, 
Washington, D.C., looking toward the 
new program of distributive education 
under the George-Deen Act, made 
several definite proposals to the United 
States Office of Education for the fur- 
therance of distributive education 
among Negroes. The problem which 
those proposals sought to meet and 
the basis upon which they were re- 
jected by the Office of Education are 
of such general significance as to war- 
rant considerable study. To this end, 
there are here set forth, first, the com- 
plete report of the special committee 
of the Columbian Education Associa- 
tion; second, the reply of the Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion; and third, an evaluation of the 
premises underlying both documents. 

I 


REpoRT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
PosITION OF THE NEGRO IN THE FIELD OF 
DIstRIBUTIVE OccUPATIONS IN RELATION TO 
TRADE TRAINING AS ProvipeD UNDER THE 
Gerorce-DEEN Act. 
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Viewpoint 

As educators of Negro youth, the Colum- 
bian Educational Association is deeply con- 
cerned in the present formulation of policies 
by the Office of Education for the organiza- 
tion and administration of distributive edu- 
cation, as provided under the George-Deen 
Act. Our concern is with the fact that out- 
standing differences between the status of 
Negro workers in distributive occupations 
and those of other population groups neces- 
sitate the planning of different approaches 
and training programs. 

Since, according to the George-Deen Act, 
provisions for training in distributive trades 
require that persons, to be eligible, must 
be currently employed or temporarily un- 
employed in distributive occupations, fac- 
tors peculiar to potential Negro trainees 
must be carefully examined. These factors 
are represented in numbers, types of dis- 
tributive work engaged in, vocational educa- 
tion and experience background of Negro 
workers, and opportunities for their advance- 
ment. 

Our viewpoint in regard to these factors 
of difference arises from these observations: 

1. The position of the average Negro 
worker in the occupational world differs 
from that of the average white worker. 
Many conditions operate to make this so, 
chief among which are the peculiar historic 
relations of the Negro to the social-economic 
structure of America. The fact that this is 
so poses a special problem of vocational 
education: namely; Which is of most value 
to prospective or actual Negro workers, a 
program of vocational education identical 
to that afforded white workers, or a pro- 
gram of vocational education adapted to the 
special problems of Negroes in the world 
of work? 

Two basic principles suffice to define our 
point of view with regard to this issue. In 
the first place, the principle is generally ac- 
cepted that all educational materials and 
procedures should be adapted to the needs 
of the learner. If, then, the problems of 
Negroes in the occupational world really 
are different, in kind or degree, from those 
of white workers, it necessarily follows that 
programs of vocational education for Ne- 
groes should be so organized as to meet the 


needs which those special problems present. 
Thus, where occupational problems are not 
the same, equal efficiency in vocational edu- 
cation can be achieved only through dif- 
ferentiated programs, or, at least, through a 
general program which is sufficiently broad 
and flexible to meet the varying needs of 
both population groups. 

This principle does not imply a static 
point of view regarding the position of the 
Negro in the world of work. There is no 
assumption here that Negroes in the future 
will not work where Negroes now do not 
work. On the contrary, the position is taken 
that the only justifiable principle upon 
which differentiated programs of vocational 
education for Negroes can be predicated is 
that such special adaptations as are made 
should be designed to further the integra- 
tion of Negroes into all areas of the world 
of work. 

Programs of vocational education for Ne- 
groes, then, should recognize the present re- 
stricted position of the Negro in the occupa- 
tional world, and so adapt educational ma- 
terials and procedures to the problems he 
faces as to enable him more successfully to 
press forward toward occupational goals 
which afford the greatest measure of satis- 
faction and security. 

2. Negroes constitute 11.4 per cent of all 
gainful workers in the United States. Yet, 
in those occupations classified by the United 
States Census as “trade” (excluding labor- 
ers), they constitute only 1.6 per cent of 
the total. By contrast, in those “distribu- 
tive’”® fields included in the Census classi- 
fication of “Domestic and Personal Serv- 
ice” (waiters, hotel keepers and managers, 
housekeepers, stewards, etc.), Negroes con- 
stitute 12.1 per cent of the total.* Obviously, 
an adequate program of distributive trade 
education for workers on the job will have 
to afford different emphases in the case of 
white and Negro workers. 


*The term “distributive occupations” is 
here interpreted broadly in accord with a 
recent bulletin of the United States Office 
of Education, Miscellaneous 2046, “The Or- 
ganization and Administration, Distributive 
Education.” 

*Fifteenth Census of the United States: 
1930, Occupational Statistics, United States 
Summary, Table 13. 
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This same racial difference is revealed by 
the analysis of social-economic groups of 
workers. Though Negroes constitute 11.4 per 
cent of all gainful workers, they constitute 
1.5 per cent of the “proprietors, managers, 
and officials”; 1.6 per cent of the “wholesale 
and retail dealers”; and 1.0 per cent of the 
“clerks and kindred workers.” Whereas of 
all gainful white workers, 4.3 per cent are 
“proprietors, managers and officials”; 4.1 per 
cent are “wholesale and retail dealers”; and 
183 per cent are “clerks and kindred work- 


case of hucksters and peddlers. In that field 
there are proportionately five times as many 
of the Negro retail dealers as there are 
white retail dealers. “Junk and rags” and 
“coal and wood” dealers constitute 15.2 per 
cent of the Negro retail dealers, as con- 
trasted with only 3.2 per cent of the white 
dealers. Similarly, whereas white workers 
in “dry goods, clothing, and boots and 
shoes,” “gasoline and oil filling stations,” 
“automobile accessories,” and “general 
stores” constitute 22.7 per cent of all white 


TABLE I 


WHITE AND Necro WorKERS IN THREE SociaL-Economic GROUPS OF 
DISTRIBUTIVE OcCCUPATIONS®* 




















Proprietors, Wholesale Clerks and 
Item Managers and Retail Kindred 
and Officials Dealers Workers 
Number 
rere ee 1,824,845 | 1,741,949 | 7,843,921 
Looe ea ronan ey eet ere 27, 28 ,343 82 ,669 
Raa le 1,852,493 1,770,292 7,917,590 
Negro Percentage of Total 1.5 1.6 1.0 
Percentage of All White Workers in All 
Occupations 4.3 4.1 18.3 
Percentage of All Negro Workers in 
All Occupations 5 5 1.5 





8 Derived from: A Social-Economic Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the United States: 19380, 


Bureau of Census, 1938. 


ers”; the corresponding percentages for Ne- 
gro workers are, respectively, 0.5, 0.5, and 
1.5. (See Table 1.) 

3. It is that group of workers classified 
by the United States Census as “Retail 
Dealers” who are best illustrative of what 
are usually thought of as “distributive” 
workers. The 28,213 Negroes in this field 
constitute but 1.7 per cent of the total. If 
Negro workers were represented in this field 
in the proportion that they constitute of all 
gainful workers, there would be approxi- 
mately seven times as many Negro retail 
dealers as there are now. 

Further, considering only the workers so 
classified, there is considerable difference in 
the distribution of white and Negro work- 
ers among the several retail fields. Grocery 
dealers, hucksters and peddlers, and other 
food dealers constitute 64.6 per cent of the 
Negro retail dealers, as contrasted with only 
35.4 per cent of the white retail dealers. 
This difference is especially marked in the 


retail dealers, the corresponding proportion 
for Negro workers in these fields is only 
6.5 per cent. (See Table 2.) 

4. Not only among the gainfully em- 
ployed in 1930 does one see the difference in 
the status of white and Negro distributive 
workers, but also in the “usual occupations” 
of workers on relief in 1935 are these dif- 
ferences observed. Whereas Negroes consti- 
tute 14.7 per cent of all workers in the 
United States “on relief,” they represent but 
9.9 per cent of those relief workers whose 
usual occupations are among the fourteen 
fields which might be readily classified as 
distributive. (See Table 3.) 

5. The census data quoted are restricted 
to objective factors, but there are other 
facts not revealed by statistical compilations 
that are, however, most significant. Fore- 
most among these is the lack of opportunity 
for Negro workers to acquire vocational 
education and experience in a variety of dis- 
tributive occupations, or an opportunity for 
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comprehensive training and experience in 
all phases of even one distributive occupa- 
tion. This is due to the lack of provision 
for such education in the curricula of prac- 
tically all Negro schools, the lack of func- 
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to open his own small shop or act as an 
individual distributor of his services because 
of existing union practices and other com- 
petitive standards that require apprentice- 
ship experience, while denying him an op- 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE AND NeGro RETAIL DEALERS AMONG VARIOUS 
OccuUPATIONAL FIELDS® 


























Negro| Per Cent of 
Number Per Total 
Classificati Cent of; 

assification Total | Negro| White 

Negro| White | ‘Total | Work  Work-| Work 

1. Groceries 7,547 | 305,539 | 313,086 | 2.4 | 26.7] 18.2 

2. Hucksters and peddlers 4,356 52 ,254 56,610 | 7.7 15.5 3.1 
3. Food (except groceries & 

hucksters) 3,496 | 235,940} 239,486 | 1.5 12.4} 14.1 

4. Junk and rags 2,445 25 ,033 27,478 | 8.9 8.7 1.5 

5. Coal and wood 1,853 28 , 2038 29,876 | 6.2 6.5 5 ER 
6. Drugs, med. druggists and 

pharmacists 1,482 103 , 245 104,727 | 1.4 5.2] 6.2 

7. Candy and confectionary 1,333 60,877 62,210 | 2.1 4.7] 3.6 

8. Not specified dealers 935 57 ,442 58,377 | 1.6 3.3 3.4 

9. General stores 807 80,380 81,817 .88 2.9 4.8 

10. Ice 775 18,873 19,648 | 3.9 | 2.7] 1.1 

11. Other specified dealers 582 112,479 113,061 .52 2.1 C:7 
12. Dry goods, clothing, boots 

and shoes 527 148,310 148 ,837 35 1.9 8.9 
13. Books, music, news and sta- 

tionery 417 36 ,086 36,503 | 1.2 1.56} 2.2 

14. Gas, oil filling stations 359 88 , 831 89,190 .41 1.3 5.3 

15. Cigars and tobacco 320 19,632 19,952 | 1.6 rt 1.2 

16. Furniture, carpets & rugs 250 35,643 35 , 884 9 .88} 2.1 

17. Lumber 183 33 ,887 34,070 .53 6] 2.0 
18. Buyers, shippers of livestock 

and other farm produce 149 41,635 41,784 .36 5 2.5 

19. Automobiles and accessories 111 61,396 61,507 .18 4) 3.7 

20. Jewelry 88 23,776 23 , 864 .37 3 1.4 
21. Hardware, implements and 

wagons 54 52 ,084 52,138 .10 ‘2 3.1 

22. Flour and feed 45 9,842 9,887 .45 2 6 

23. Opticians 44 14,341 14,385 .35 2 8 
24. Five and ten and variety 

stores 37 10,427 10,464 .35 Jk 6 

25. Department stores 18 19 ,343 19,361 .93 FS | 1.2 

Total 28,213 |1,675,309 |1,703,522 | 1.7 |100.0 /100.0 














® Derived from Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Occupational Statistics, United States 


Summary, Table 13. 


tional guidance in mixed schools, and the 
lack of beginning vocational and promo- 
tional opportunities except in segregated 
situations or on segregated levels in the 
world of work. 

6. There is another vocational 
which is of especial importance to the Negro 
graduate of industrial trades. He usually has 


factor 


portunity to be an apprentice. He is thus 
called upon to sell to and service the pub- 
lic when he has only been trained in indus- 
trial knowledges and skills. All this is done 
without previous experience and in many 
instances is the cause of failure and lack 
of employment. This probably helps account 
for the fact that, although the average 
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number of persons who succeed in distribu- 
tive businesses is only 10 per cent, the 
average for Negro businesses is about 1.3 
There are, then, two large groups for 
whom distributive trade training among 
Negroes must be specially planned. The first 
consists of Negro workers whose occupa- 


that programs for administering vocational 
education of Negroes on federally supported 
funds should attempt to insure equality of 
opportunity, our committee believes that 
it is the responsibility of the Office of Edu- 
cation to call attention to these problems 
and to the need for special planning. Such 


TABLE III 


“UsuaL OccupaTIONs” OF RELIEF WORKERS WHOSE NORMAL EMPLOYMENT Is 
IN SELECTED DISTRIBUTIVE FIELDS® 



































Negro} Per Cent of 
Number Per Total 
: Cent of - 

Occupation Total | Negro} White 
Negro | White Total — — — 

1. Laundries & dry cleaning estab- 
lishments 13,575 | 19,899 | 34,364 | 39.5 | 35.9 | 5.9 

2. Waiters, waitresses & bartend- 
ers 6,955 | 37,836 | 45,695 | 15.2 | 18.4 | 11.3 

3. Taxicab drivers, bus drivers and 
chauffeurs 6,623 | 21,095 | 28,060 | 23.6 | 17.5 6.3 
4. Barber and beauty shop workers | 2,772 | 18,026 | 21,193 | 13.1 7.3 5.4 

5. Saleswomen and men retail 
stores 2,462 | 11,377 |115,861 2.1 6.5 | 33.2 

6. Hucksters, peddlers, junk and 
rag dealers 1,771 | 10,204 | 12,207 | 14.5 4.7 3.0 

7. Other proprietors, managers & 
officials 954 | 29,999 | 31,206 3.0 2.5 8.9 

8. Other sales persons & kindred 
workers 894 | 34,957 | 36,307 2.5 2.4 | 10.4 

9. Real estate agents and insurance 
agents 643 | 12,904 | 13,674 | 4.7] 1.7] 3.8 

10. Retail dealers & managers (not 
otherwise classified) 492 | 23,301 | 24,082 2.0 1.3 6.9 
11. Newsboys 338 | 3,380 | 3,796 | 8.9 9; 1.0 

12. Trucking, transfer & cab com- 
panies & garages 168 2,315 2,502 6.7 4 <é 
13. Canvassers, solicitors 139 5,436 5,625 2.5 + 1.6 
14. Commercial travelers 37 | 5,685 5,763 6 1 BG 
Total 37,823 |335,425 |389,425 | 9.9 |100.0 |100.0 














® Derived from: Workers on Relief in the United States: March 1935 (A Census of Usual Occupations), 
q 1 


Works Progress Administration, 1937, Table 


tions may be classified as “distributive,” but 
of whom the greater portion are on the per- 
sonal service level. The second group in- 
cludes Negroes who were trained in the in- 
dustrial field, but whose occupational exist- 
ence in industry requires the practice of 
distributive knowledges and skills. 

In line with the recent recommendations 
contained in the Report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, namely, 


°The Organization and Administration, 
Distributive Education, op. cit. 


planning, it is hoped, will offer definite sug- 
gestions for adapting programs to meet dif- 
ferential factors and the vocational needs 
of Negroes now in the distributive field, 
among the various states. 

To be of constructive, rather than merely 
critical, value it is suggested that the Office 
of Education give consideration to recom- 
mendations in regard to: (1) Philosophy 
and Procedures, (2) Allotment of Funds 
and Staff for Research, and (3) Tentative 
Experiment and Demonstration Program 
in Distributive Trade Education. A more 
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detailed outline of these recommendations 
follows: 


Recommendation 1—Philosophy and Pro- 
cedures 

If programs of distributive trade training, 

as provided under the George-Deen Act, 
are to serve the needs of Negro trainees 
adequately, preliminary consideration should 
be given to: 

A. The formulation and adoption of an 
educational and social philosophy that 
soundly underlies and consistently di- 
rects all investigations, experimenta- 
tion, special adaptations, emphases or 
other provisions for fully meeting and 
constructively servicing the needs of 
Negro trainees in the distributive oc- 
cupational field; 

B. An evaluation of the special needs of 
Negro trainees and their relative im- 
portance in the total distributive trade 
training program, with its integrated 
vocational outcomes; 

C. An evaluation and adoption of educa- 
tionally scientific means and methods 
by which those needs may best be 
identified and served; 

D. The initiation of experimental pro- 
grams that might serve as demonstra- 
tions in materials, methods, and stand- 
ards; 

E. The setting up of criteria for deter- 
mining whether or not special needs 
of Negro trainees are adequately met 
through the operation of whatever 
state programs are put into effect; 
and 

F. Assuming responsibility for bringing 
about an awareness of the special 
needs of Negro trainees, for render- 
ing advisory service in connection with 
their problems, and for utilizing what- 
ever publicity channels are suitable to 
educate the public to an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the special 
needs, programs, and demonstrated 
outcomes. 


Recommendation 2—Allotment of Funds 
and Staff for Research and Field Service 
Since research is fundamental for making 

both occupational and educational studies, 

and since the Vocational Division of the 


Office of Education has funds available for 
that purpose, it is recommended that per- 
tinent research data be gathered, interpreted, 
and the findings utilized as bases for pro- 
gram planning in distributive education for 
Negroes. 

To accomplish this, it is further recom- 
mended that special funds be ear-marked 
for this specific purpose and that such re- 
search be assigned to a particular staff whose 
duties would include: 

A. Careful factual analyses of the dif- 
ferentials operative among Negro dis- 
tributive workers, as contrasted with 
other population groups in distributive 
occupations; 

B. Surveys of vocational education and 
experience backgrounds of Negro dis- 
tributive workers, and corresponding 
job requirements; 

C. Publication of this information for the 
benefit of state education departments, 
local communities, and interested 
groups; 

D. Production of course-of-study mate- 
rials and course-of-study patterns for 
state, community, and group guid- 
ance in constructing distributive train- 
ing programs; 

E. Cooperation with other departments 
of the Office of Education for the in- 
tegration of these data with data on 
general education, from which general 
educational programs are planned; 

F. Publicity of research findings and their 
significance through SCHOOL LIFE, 
the Office of Education Radio Serv- 
ice, and Regional Conferences—with 
as much audience preparation for the 
reception and use of data as possible; 
and 

G. Field service in an advisory capacity 
when requested in connection with the 
distributive trade training programs of 
Negroes in distributive occupations. 


Recommendation 3—A Tentative Experi- 
ment and Demonstration Program in Dis- 
tributive Trade Training 
Any educational experiment and demon- 

stration to be administered effectively should 

be initiated within a well-defined, restricted 
area. This area, while kept as small as pos- 
sible, should be representative of the prob- 
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lems to be studied. The results of such an 
experimental demonstration in distributive 
trade education among Negroes might well 
set a pattern for many localities after special 
adaptations have been made to meet any 
special needs of those localities. 

Since Washington, D.C., and Baltimore, 
Md., maintain separate Negro schools and 
are strategically located between states fur- 
ther south and those classified as northeast, 
and since both these cities have large Negro 
populations for whom distributive trade edu- 
cation under the George-Deen Act is to be 
planned, it is recommended: 

A. That an initial research study be 
made of the number, kinds, back- 
ground, requirements, and promotional 
opportunities of Negro distributive 
workers in these localities; 

B. That, on the basis of these findings, 
tentative programs of distributive 
trade training be constructed and op- 
erated over a fixed period of time; 

C. That the results of each type of train- 
ing for each group in this experimental 
program be evaluated at regular short- 
term intervals for progress or lack of 
progress to be noted, and revisions of 
program, materials or methods made 
in terms of these evaluations; 

D. That trainees be followed up to see 
what differences, if any, are shown in 
their vocational efficiency, better so- 
cial adjustment, community integra- 
tion and contribution; 

E. That permanent programs in distrib- 
utive education for Negro trainees 
in these areas be delayed until an eval- 
uation has been made of this experi- 
ment and demonstration ; 

F. That if the outcomes prove educa- 
tionally sound and economically justi- 
fiable, and the results statistically or 
socially worthwhile, this same method 
of procedure be publicized for the ben- 
efit of other localities; 

G. That necessary funds be made im- 
mediately available for the research 
that would precede the establishing 
of courses in the fall; and 

H. That conferences be held with the 
proper officials of the Washington and 
Baltimore Schools, some of whom have 
already been approached by the mem- 


bers of this Committee, for an expres- 
sion of their willingness to cooperate 
in such an experiment. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Irene C. Hypps, Chairman 

Thomas I. Brown 

Leana F. Johnson 

Lucille C. Randolph 

James C. Webster 

Doxey A. Wilkerson 

June 15, 1938 
II 


Reply of the Office of Education 


The above report was transmitted 
to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion by Miss Ethel Harris Grubbs, 
President of the Columbian Education 
Association. It was indicated that 
representatives of the Association 
would be pleased to discuss the pro- 
posals with a group of educators then 
being brought to Washington for the 
purpose of planning Federal policies 
for the administration of distributive 
education. The Association was not in- 
vited to participate in the planning 
conference. However, after the con- 
ference, the following reply was re- 
ceived from the head of the Division 
of Vocational Education: 

June 27, 1938 
My dear Miss Grubbs: 

Your letter of June 15 to Dr. C. F. Kline- 
felter, in which you call attention to the in- 
terest of the Columbian Educational Asso- 
ciation, and to the report of a committee 
appointed to study the implications for the 
training of Negroes in distributive occupa- 
tions, in relation to the George-Deen Act, 
was referred to me for consideration and 
reply. 

On last Friday I presented your letter and 
report to a group of twenty persons meet- 
ing together to discuss the program for dis- 
tributive occupations. Dr. Studebaker was 
present at the meeting. It was the concensus 
of opinion that Federal funds should not 
be ear-marked for any particular race or 
group of citizens, but that the policy fol- 
lowed by the Office of Education expressed 
in answer to question 21 on page 32 of Bul- 
letin No. 1, Statement of Policies for the 
Administration of Vocational Education, 
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should be continued in all such cases. Under 
separate cover I am sending you a copy of 
that publication. The substance of the policy 
is that “in the disbursement of Federal 
money there should be no discrimination in 
favor of or against any group.” 

I am sure that the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia and the admin- 
istrative officials representing the board will 
be glad to concur and conform to the policy 
as stated. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. C. Wright, 
Assistant Commissioner 


for Vocational Education 


II 


Evaluation 

In these two documents one sees a 
serious proposal, predicated upon a 
sound and important principle of edu- 
cation, rejected on the basis of a mere 
sophism. On the one hand, it is argued, 
in effect: (a) that, as in case of all 
Federally-aided programs of educa- 
tion, it is the responsibility of the 
United States Office of Education so 
to administer the new program of dis- 
tributive trade-training as to assure 
the equitable participation of Ne- 
groes in its benefits; (b) that, because 
of the atypical position of the Negro 
in the field of distributive occupations, 
the goal of equity can be attained only 
through flexible administrative poli- 
cies which permit adaptations in the 
distributive trade-training program so 
as to meet the special needs of Negro 
workers, together with definite and 
constructive efforts to effect such 
adaptations in the most scientific man- 
ner possible; and (3) that, therefore, 
the Office of Education should (a) ac- 
knowledge the validity of the principle 
here involved, together with responsi- 
bility for its effective application, (b) 
utilize its staff and research facilities 
in the formulation of an effective pro- 
gram, and (c) authorize the setting up 
of experimental demonstration pro- 
grams in cooperation with the public 
school authorities in two selected 
cities. On the other hand, it is coun- 


tered that the Office of Education 
could undertake no such program, not 
because it is educationally unsound, 
not because it is unnecessary or im- 
practical, but, by implication, because 
it would involve “discrimination in 
favor of” Negroes. 

One might well wonder whether the 
reply of the Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, presumably 
concurred in by the Commissioner of 
Education, merits critical analysis. In 
view of the fact that the Federally- 
aided program of vocational education, 
as the Office of Education must know, 
has long been characterized by the 
most flagrant discrimination against 
Negroes, and the further fact that the 
officia] “Statement of Policies for the 
Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion” expressly condones the accept- 
ance of “different standards for colored 
and white schools,” it seems barely 
possible that the fine impartiality ex- 
pressed by the above letter was con- 
ceived, not as a valid reason for reject- 
ing such proposals as that of the 
Columbian Education Association, but 
rather, as a convenient excuse for 
avoiding a recognized responsibility 
which might bring Federal officials into 
conflict with the near-caste educa- 
tional policies of the South. Neverthe- 
less, the position here taken by the 
Federal Office is fraught with such 
grave consequences for Negro educa- 
tion, not only with the recent program 
of distributive trade-training, but also 
with the entire vocational educational 
program—which now costs the Feder- 
al Government more than $21,000,000 
annually—that it is well to examine 
the possible premises from which that 
policy stems. 

First, it might be argued that the 
Federal Office can best assure equity 
for all groups by treating them all 
just alike; and hence, that any pro- 
gram or procedures designed primarily 
for one special group (e.g., Negroes) 
would represent “discrimination in 
favor of” that group. Abstractly con- 
ceived, this principle has a semblance 
of validity. Viewed realistically, how- 
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ever, in the light of the concrete social 
situation in which the Federally-aided 
program of vocational education must 
operate, its underlying fallacy is clear- 
ly evident. In a social—economic 
milieu in which Negroes are con- 
fronted: (a) with problems of occupa- 
tional adjustment which differ, in kind 
or in degree, from those of the general 
population, and (b) with direct, overt 
and extensive discrimination by state 
and local officials in the disbursement 
of Federal funds—in such a social 
situation, it is patent that the ends 
of equity can be served only if 
some central authority (the Federal 
Government) makes very “special” 
arrangements to insure the full par- 
ticipation of Negroes in benefits de- 
rived from the vocational education 
program. The situation is comparable 
to the special concern shown for or- 
ganized workers by the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. Viewing realistically the 
violation by employers of the basic 
right of workers to organize into labor 
unions for the purpose of collective 
bargaining, this Federal law does not 
pretend to serve exploiter and ex- 
ploitee “with no discrimination in 
favor of or against” either, but rather, 
it seeks deliberately to provide those 
Federal safeguards which alone can 
protect the civil rights of labor. So it 
should be in the administration of vo- 
cational education. For the Office of 
Education, knowing full well the sorely 
neglected needs of the Negro popula- 
tion, to allege that it can give no spe- 
cial consideration to those needs 
because of its announced policy against 
“discrimination” is worse than a fal- 
lacy; it is downright irony. 

Second, it is just possible that the 
Office of Education disavows any re- 
sponsibility for insuring that Negroes 
share equitably in the vocational edu- 
cation program. Perhaps its expressed 
no-discrimination-either-way _ policy 
is not even intended to make for 
equality of educational opportunity, 
but rather, indirectly to declare that, 
whatever neglect of and discrimina- 
tion against Negro Education there 


may be, it is not a proper concern of 
the Federal Office. Such a position 
would hardly be tenable. The Federal 
Government is necessarily obligated 
to insure that the tax-money it spends 
for vocational education is used as 
efficiently as possible to promote the 
purposes of the vocational education 
laws. It is obligated, further, to see 
that such funds are used in accord with 
those democratic guarantees to all 
groups which inhere in the Federal 
Consitution. To the extent, then, that 
there is flagrant neglect of and dis- 
crimination against the vocational edu- 
cation of Negroes, to that extent are 
Federal funds being used so as to 
thwart realization of the broad social 
purposes of the vocational education 
laws, and also, to violate the civil 
rights of a very large group of Ameri- 
can citizens. Hence, the Office of Edu- 
cation, as the agency responsible for 
the administration of Federal voca- 
tional education funds, could hardly 
justify its inequitable hands-off-Ne- 
gro-education-as-such policy by alleg- 
ing that responsibility for furthering 
the integration of Negroes into the 
vocation education program is not a 
proper concern of the Federal Office. 
Third, it might be alleged that the 
Office of Education lacks the neces- 
sary legislative authority to promote 
the development of programs designed 
to serve the special educational needs 
of Negroes, or to institute administra- 
tive policies which would effectively 
prevent discrimination against Negro 
education by state and local govern- 
ments. It is true that Federal laws 
authorizing subsidies for vocational 
education do not, as they should, in- 
clude explicit safe-guards for Ne- 
groes.° Nevertheless, several consider- 
ations suggest that, even on the basis 
of existing legislation, the Office of 
Education could, if it were minded, 
do much to further the more equitable 


*In this respect they differ from several 
other Federal education laws—Second Mor- 
rill Act (1890), Nelson Amendment (1907), 
and Bankhead-Jones Act, Title II, Section 
22 (1935). 
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extension of vocational education 
among Negroes. In the first place, the 
expressed purpose of the George-Deen 
Act, “to provide for the further 
development of vocational educa- 
tion... ,” has already been officially 
interpreted as necessitating “the de- 
velopment of vocational education in 
areas and among groups hitherto not 
reached.’”” The Negro, especially in 
segregated school systems, must surely 
be included “among groups hitherto 
not reached.” Hence, in order for the 
Office of Education to make special 
provisions for the vocational educa- 
tion of Negroes, nothing more would 
be required than the application of a 
principle which that Office avows to 
be inherent in the basic purpose of 
the George-Deen Act. Second, the 
Smith-Hughes Act authorizes appro- 
priations for occupational research, 
and specifically charges the central 
administrative authority with respon- 
sibility “to make, or cause to have 
made, studies, investigations, and re- 
ports, with particular reference to 
their use in aiding the States in the 
establishment of vocational schools 
and classes and giving instruction. . . .” 
The Columbian Education Association 
proposed just such an investigation 
as a basis for planning programs of 
distributive education for Negroes. 
Similar studies are sorely needed in 
all other vocational education fields. 
It is obvious that the Office of Educa- 
tion if it so desires, is legally compe- 
tent to authorize such investigations. 
Finally, Federal vocational education 


* Statement of Policies for the Adminis- 
tration of Vocational Education, Vocationai 
Division, United States Office of Education, 
Revised, November 1936, p. 13. (My italics.) 
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funds are distributed to the states only 
after the Office of Education has ex- 
amined and approved “state plans” 
for their use. It is well known how 
fully the Federal Office has exploited 
its power of approval over “state 
plans.” There have been imposed upon 
states an excessive number of extra- 
legal requirements, with the result that 
even the details of vocational educa- 
tion, the nation over, are very largely 
“regulated” from Washington. In one 
major respect, however, the Office of 
Education has chosen not to exercise 
Federal control; it has left the states 
absolutely free to neglect the develop- 
ment of vocational education among 
Negroes. There is no greater legisla- 
tive necessity for a “hands-off” policy 
here than in the case of many other 
aspects of the program which are 
abundantly fettered with controls. 

Since, then, the Office of Education 
is hardly blind and naive enough to 
believe that its policy of ignoring the 
special problems of Negroes is condu- 
cive to their equitable participation 
in the Federally-aided program of vo- 
cational education, and since that 
agency is responsible for and has the 
authority effectively to promote equal- 
ity of opportunity in vocational edu- 
cation, one must conclude that the 
consistent refusal of the Federal Office 
so to exercise its authority is tanta- 
mount to deliberate non-feasance. 
Very probably, the Office of Educa- 
tion, particularly the Vocational Divi- 
sion, has come to believe that it can 
ignore with impunity its obligations 
to the Negro citizens of the nation. It 
is important that friends of Negro 
education mobilize their forces to the 
end of dispelling this opinion. 
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